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THE FOTOSETTER 
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INTERTYPE CORPORATION 


360 Furman Street, Brooklyn 1, New York 


Chicago. San Francisco, Los Angeles, New Orleans 
In Canada: Toronto Type Foundry Co. Ltd., Toront 


If it isn’t made by Intertype 


‘ 7 oni a OTC . 1S a registered 
it isn’t a FOTOSETTER. Pens one 
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There’s 
Always 


Something 


New !!! 


... and AR brings you the complete story- 
not just what's new, but how to put these 
new developments to work in your adver. 
tising, promotion and merchandising pro- 
grams. 


In next month’s AR, for example, you’! 








find: 
e VACUUM FORMING e PRINTING ON FOIL e PHOTOCOMPOSITION 

. . . the complete background on this ... the use of foil for advertising . . » @ round-up of actual case histories 
important development which has printing is booming—everything from showing how this important develop 
found an amazing number of adver- direct mail pieces to 24-sheet posters. ment in the graphic arts is being usec} 
tising applications in a relatively short The November AR will feature a spe- to advantage by advertisers in a si 
period of time—particularly in point- cial article telling how to design for gle community—with ideas you'll wa 
of-purchase displays and packaging. printing on foil. to consider for your own use. 
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; _ a No Postage Stamp Necessary if Mailed in United States —<— 
Ba issicnnseshdeieenapieiednesioinehagesdbabesintsls "NU antanhinintietnienninteemeiaintaintia —_< 
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—POSTAGE WILL BE PAID BY— 

_ Street a as - deca “ 

* om one Stae.”~(‘<‘(swséR Vetting Reequiiremeenttts 
Nature of Business a naan 200 EAST ILLINOIS STREET 
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THE MIDWEST‘S OUTSTANDING 
ADVERTISING PRODUCTION, 
PROMOTION AND MERCHANDISING 

MARKET PLACE 


|BIGGER AND And NATIONAL 
BETTER 


“rm a@dvertising 
eC industries 
tee E X J (| \ | | | (} N 


EXHIBITS 


WH. JANUARY 29 taeu FEBRUARY 1, isse 
eyelets MORRISON HOTEL 


MORE Chicago, Illinois 
mn Ee ae SHOW HOURS: 11:00 A. M. Till 9:00 P. M. 
AND T.V. Sunday Through Wednesday ty, 


MORE OF ferent Agveriing Production, Promoton ana Merchandising i MAM 


MTNA mo i! 


‘appa: Write For FREE ADMISSION TICKETS Today! 


YOUR 
DE REERY Seruice - 
NE onc 25 


ET 


. : , 

- - 

TROTYPING e EXHIBITS 

PLATES © ENVELOPES e VISUAL AIDS 
1 e FILMS—SLIDES @ SALES AIDS 


OVER 


WRITE. PHONG ATTENDED 
ny VRE LAST SHOW! 
NATIONAL ADVERTISING INDUSTRIES EXPOSITION vie wate 


L. WM. BAKER. Managing Director 
3302 DODGE ST. — OMAHA. NEBR. — PHONE: WEBSTER 2503 EXPECTED AT 


MARCUS W. HINSON, Associate Director THIS SHOW 
CHICAGO OFFICE: 19 SO. LASALLE ST. — PHONE: STATE 2-6337 








that a decade brings changes. Among 
PM’s in the know, the worthwhile changes at 
INTERNATIONAL COLOR GRAVURE within ten years is no 
secret ...1945 was the year INTERNATIONAL started as 
a gravure service house specializing in preparing 
color positives for advertising agencies. SUPERTONE 
was also organized, then, as a subsidiary to 

render service in monotone gravure. 

We began with a determination to operate 

with a set of standards unmatched in the industry 
...standards that remain unchanged. 


What has changed is our list of customers. 

In 1945 it was not too long—but it now reads like 
the Blue Book of the nation’s advertising agencies. 
To the many PM’s who helped us lengthen 

the list—a very low bow...and a sincere promise 
to continue giving the accuracy and reliability 
needed in rotogravure reproduction. 


3 ROTOGRAVURE ENGRAVERS 


\ e SPECIALIZING IN COLOR 
(2 ler national 


39 West 60tl yt 
NEW YORK 23, N.Y 
{ Phone: Clrcle 5-8750 
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LOS ANGELES Sale Office: 122 Glendale 





480 Lexington Ave. 


, SUPERTONE, INC. ‘«w york 17. N.¥. 


Phone: Plaza 3-9468 
ROTOGRAVURE MATERIAL FOR MONOTONE REPRODUCTION 
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If every day seems dark 

and cloudy and you seem to 

have more than your share 

of probiems—let us help 
chase your gloom. We've to 1 _ ; ; t sane He { ts J 
made a business of helping 
busy production men and 
advertising executives; and sis 
whether you use one service 
or all seven, you'll be 
pleased with 
the help and 
assistance you | 
receive. Write or 
phone and let us tel t future lt 

you more ; - n 
ART @ PHOTOENGRAVING 
PHOTOGRAPHY 
ELECTROTYPING 
TYPOGRAPHY 


COLOR PROCESS 
LITHO PLATE SERVICE 


















PONTIAC 
Cuyra ing and Cle ‘ype ( 
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ANDREWS PAPER CO. 
ATLANTIC PAPER CO. 

Public Ledger Bldg., P 

14) } 

BULKLEY DUNTON & CO., INC. 


Ml | } 
CAPITAL PAPER CO., INC. 
( I . 
JOHN CARTER & CO., INC. 


ch 


FRANKLIN-COWAN PAPER CO. 


+K 
Bake | 
HOBSON MILLER PAPER CO. 
2 I tte St., Ne fork, N.} 
W Ort 
KENNELLY PAPER CO., INC. 


Fitth Ave \ 


GENESEE VALLEY PAPER CO., INC. 





these leading Paper 
merchants can Supply 
the standard Of excellence 














MILTON PAPER CO., INC. 
WAtkins 96721 . 
PERKINS- GOODWIN CO. 
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PROVIDENCE PAPER co. 
arene PAPER er. 
STANFORD PAPER co. 
VRESTON & HOLLINGSWORTH co. 
VERMONT vares cO., mic. 
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Eapoet igent 
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Manutacturers and th leal preter PLEX 
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: signs because customers see them and read tl 
mpar at a distance, d d [ Py EXI¢ 
have a clean, colorful daytime appearance 
complete, brilliant luminosity from interior lig | 
Ing at night 9 
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Marilyn Gets Around 


e Your story in the July AR on the 
construction of the Marilyn Monroe 
spectacular was reviewed with more 


than the usual interest 


READERS WRITE 
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id Council Tree Onionskin 


is the fine 
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paper that can be made 


It is made entirely of new cotton. It will 
last forever. It can be handled day after 
day and not break down. It also can 
take repeated erasures as it has 
unusual surface strength. 


Titanium has been added 
to reduce show through 
and increase whiteness. 


Like ordinary onionskin, it 
can be used to save post- 
age and space. But unlike ordinary 
onionskins, Old Council Tree Onionskin 
has strength, permanence and above 
all— prestige. 


It can be used for prestige carbon 
copies that go to members of the board 
or other executives. It can be used for 


prestige 
wills, 


letterheads, legal records, 
trust agreements, engineering 
reports and similar important uses. 


If you examine the business papers you 
are now using, you may find places 
where this onionskin can replace a 
bulky bond or an ordinary onionskin... 
and do the job better. 

Please send me the booklet, ‘‘The Facts 


about The Quality"’ and samples of onion- 
skin papers. 


Signoture 
Attach to your letterhead and mail to: 


NEENAH PAPER COMPANY 
Neenah, Wisconsin 


hia SN 












I’m 


Alexander Roberts 


General Manager of 
INTERSTATE INDUSTRIAL 
REPORTING SERVICE, INC. 


and its divisions: 
INTERSTATE 
PHOTOGRAPHERS 
INTERSTATE 
INTERNATIONAL COMPANY 


I'd like to tell you the 
INTERSTATE story . . . what 
we are...how we operate . 
what we have to offer the 
manufacturer and its advertising 
agency ... why it is we do 
more photography and industrial 
reporting on a national scale 
than any comparable company 
in America... and tell it to you 
the way I would if I met you 


personally. 
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See following three pages... 


“a 


What We Are — What We Offer 


INTERSTATE is an independently-owned network 
comprised of 2400 selectively-screened photographers 
and reporters. We offer photographic coverage or case- 
history reporting coverage, or a combination of ‘the two, 
in virtually every city in America (and in all countries 
except those under iron curtain control You deal wit! 
one ofhee. with one personality: you get the advantages 
of an international network. the personal attention that 


you would expect from your own photographer 


Calibre of Photographer We Use 


The nature of the assignment that we are called in to 
handle determines the type of photographer we assign 
We would not. for example. designate a news photo 
rapher tu cover an industrial or an architectural job, 


the necessary photo equipment. Nor. woul 


since we question whether he possesses the know-how or 
{ 

a studio man to illustrate a feature assignment. In many 
cities. therefore, we operate with as many as three differ- 
ent men. In our New York office, we maintain a detailed, 
ntimate break-down of every man in the network we 
know what cameras he possesses, how many lenses he can 
call into play, the number of lighting units at his disposal 
More important, we know his propensities, his limitations 
his 24-hour-seven-day-a-week availability. 

We do not say that the men who make up the INTER- 
STATE network are the best there are. In truth, they are 
no better, no worse, from the standpoint of efficiency ratio 
than the men who work in your company. Ten or fifteen 
percent are superior; we rate about twenty percent as 
eood to excellent; the rest range from good, every-day 
journeymen to even the mediocre. But, we know what it 
is that makes a photographer mediocre. He gets careless 
about backgrounds, is unconcerned about ‘good house- 
keeping’. lights the scene in flat fashion, fails to ‘separate’ 
a dark machine froma dark background, injects no human 
interest or size perspective, neglects signed release obtain- 


ment. never gives a thought to the fact that he has to be 


a good-will ambassador, that what he says or does at a 
shooting location will enhance or jeopardize a customer 


I 


relati ship. 


How Do We Achieve a Consistent End Result 
on a National Scale? 


Right here we get into the very heart of INTER- 
STATE’s operation. After we have completely familiar- 


photos. reports anyone ny 
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ized ourselves with your requirements then and only 


wi 
then are we in a position to tell a cameraman what equip . 
it 
ment he is to use, the lenses he will find most adaptal le 
al 
for the coverage. the type of lighting equipment to br <i] 
employed; we lay dow: the rule To! ood housekeepit 
; co 
stress size perspective inclusion and cover the signed re 
SU 


lease obtainment. We show him visually the type of ma 


| I 
terial ve like is well | tur hat are re rded mn 
satisfactory. and why they are tisfactory. We do all _ 
this in the lan ive that \ t take harge pt > 
tographer cat ise to al her. Add t | the fact th Yi 
our own photo standards are the | est in Ame i. tl 

the onus for coming up with a top-flight coverage rest 
squarely on INTERSTATE’s shoulders. Actually, wi 

we have accomplished by this pattern is to almost con 


pletely remove the expected incidence ot mediocre pho 


tography when it is done on the national! rinterr 
level \“ 
rt s patte that we f w re ly does t 
We ire ikir tor t . I t I he pt 
create to their heart s tent. exe st ell 1 el! CO 
strive for the unusual effort but only after they “ 
have di ‘ ti } 7. a li , Re | 
member, none of tt theory. Were pr ne effe t S 
photo illustra phil aaa* exene wii eal f 
the day ered gr ¢ t ) é ey 
We're ide vy suited for the manuf t tsa pl 
tising agency. f vel t { ‘ aa 
I 
al 
- . . ; 
Delivery Time — Method of Printing I 
W 
Seven to ten days after we have been favored with Vi 
an assignment. you wil have the cor plete package 
your desk. That's normal, but we in effect coverage I 
within 24 hours anywhere f you re faced with a | 
jam. Sometimes, because of the ve nature af the } 
is impossible to « plete the har ng \ n the ten day 
period, and when that | ippens you get pr ress report 


No printing is done at the local level. Al LL negatives 


after developing. are expedited to r New York ofhce 
where printir s done by pers el ninth elas 
for their | velih d I} :y We nieve } t st 
Tt ane tive. \ et controlled ‘ suicee Tics by 
} 
| 
INTERSTATE Arranges Photo-Taking Approvals 
One of r str est | ts is the manne } 
we are eared t tiate pl to-tak roV \ 
lelvalt’ Tet ac ks Sea vour product ; 
| oach that cus er. dis ss Ul t 
ipp val and deliver the cor plete } , eto y 





iw 74 hours if yow need, them ‘ 








mnity ry _ a / 


wil lL our me la en-day pertod 69°7 of our assign- $150.00. with highest figure at $275.00. Some 
— ments are handled on that basis; at least 60 of America’s want one or two photos for a low-cost use the: 
ey largest corp rations vest witl INTI RS] ATI the respo! specily ad zen pt t ¢ t 
a sibility of « ntactin their « istome! it the initial level tratior Therefore ue Te mmend that 
COT] ations which | ear;ri le finile policy aga sta } S yg g le « ( € 
be supplier-approuch relax that rule with INTERSTATE. A ements in proper fast 
1] exe | d le irds, | ex ¢ eve () F war 


] | | I’, 
ailnp ie t! phase is tial ] \ r ersona yin Ne WW 


th York, never at the local INTERSTATE level tter t if a job is handled in Seattle. 17 Ni 
I () ns. Ricl d. Wat Ne I i les 
| Phe same de 
" industrial Reporting ...How We Do It | el ni ger 
I tl t cation 
} 
Wi long time ago that ther 
i} pe exe ed re rting sto 

i t I porter. Not 

pt phe nay | eport INTERSTATE sets the pattern for photo and 

( erst eporter KS hie nap a |} : industrial-reporting on the national and interna- 
they \ a Graphic’. There may L e a half-dozen pt! - tional level. No one else in the field approaches our 
Ke porters in America who can do both elements in profes- scope of activity ... our desire to please... our 

| le t { tl S1X r r New ¥ rk t o we . ° . 

; Cs at a : rapidity of job completion ... our go-getting pat- 

ae e se * a a i tern of operation. 

is ile tanaecatiahle Rati a a tail aikiae We would like very much to look forward to 

ee OR ha i Rl ao . the pleasure of serving your interests. 

pho raphy. theretore re handled by two men. each a 

ye f Phe reporter ‘ 
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olographers 
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I rke for your organization DIVISION OF INTERSTATE INDUSTRIAL REPORTING SERVICE, INC. 
} ily because requirements vary s reatly. For trade ai 
5 : s , 247 WEST 46TH STREET, NEW YORK 36, N.Y. Circle 6-4950 
} I Ivertisi lor example, a full days efforts run 
3 f f > pe \ 2 S 
ha t $7 c \ 
phi I ! 
poauwessacasenscesedascaccessnnssesse weecccecencennnen, 
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“Tnterstate always gives us excellent photographs and reports” : 


i 
says W.H. POLK, Director of Advertising and Sales Promotion, Pittsburgh Corning Corporation iW 
After futilely trying to explain their photo requirements to dozens of photographers, Pittsburgh Corning 
now uses one source (INTERSTATE) to cover installations anywhere in the country. 

In a memo sent to all Pittsburgh-Corning field personnel, Mr. Polk said... “The results given us by INTERSTATE 


have been the best we have ever received. They have consistently come up with excellent photographs 
ind case-history reports. Because of the speed, efficiency and quality results offered by this agency, it is to 
-— red lire¢ P 


ju 


our advantage to use their services wherever job coverage i 





"Interstate gives us extraordinary service on photo assignments” 


says JOHN C. LUCAS, Account Executive—Hazard Advertising Company, New York City 






“INTERSTATE’S photographs have always been excellent. What particularly impresses me is their level of 
consistency. 

Their case-history reports, too, have always been clear, concise and a ite qu vy. thev ‘ 
pertinent and helpful material we had not expected. 

The best feature of INTERSTATE however, is their reliable service. They handle contact th ou 
customers exceptionally well. INTERSTATE has always followed through thoroughly a lelivered 


t 
package on schedule 


M 


“We can rely on Interstate for photos and facts that editors use” 


says NORMAN ODELL, Manager, Publicity Department, G. M. Basford Company, New York 


It would be uneconomical and practically impossible for us to track down and document all the case 
history stories we f lier nd place with editors without the dependable photo-rey ry 
of INTERSTATE 
When we assign a job to INTERSTATE, we k will 1 ilistic photographs, 1 anv facts 
we may need for a newsworthy story—all plenty of time to meet the editor's deadline. And, equally 
t w hat whe NTERSTATE g I t t i 
I m 1 int t f mal at k ta 
“YW hen Interstate takes the pictures” 
e never worry when Interstate takes the pictures 
~~ a says AL SNEDEN, Art Director, BBDO Pittsburgh 
Even when I can’t supervise the job myself, I have complete confidence INTERSTATE t 
SN _ phot graphy oniheambane for our lients INTERS bes has take 
- we seldom have a slip-up. I don't have to nurse-maid the bs, we get frequent 
le when promised ind the juality of work is higt whether black a 


“Interstate’s case-histories on our technical products give us sales ammunition” 


says A, RICHARD KILGORE, Sales Promotion Manager, Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton Corp., Philadelphia 
We believe strongly in the value of we ustrated é t e throughout our pron I 


Phe ro m of obtaining these has been greatly reduced since we started us the ervice 





“Interstate is my idea of a ‘take-charge’ photo organization” 


says WALTER KOONS, Account Executive—Fuller & Smith & Ross, New York City 










one iring striking, te hnically a irate photographs of industrial « juipment insta tior tr gh t the 
country is a rough assignment at best. When you add the element of speed, the \ 

difficult. It is satisfying to know that when the assignment is har lled by INTERSTATE. I do not have t rv | 
ibout the outcome, | 
INTERSTATE takes complete charge from the time the assignment is placed until the finished ts a 
on my desk. Best of all, due dates are met without fail, technical details are correct, and photograp! | 


quality is A-1.” 









“Interstate offers the best coordinated photographic service we have found...” 


says BAYARD ALLIS, Director of Public Relations and Advertising, Barium Steel Corporation 


“With 16 affiliated companies, all in different lines of business and scattered across the country, the 
photographic problems of Barium Steel are difficult and complex, to say the least. 
Whether the assignment is pictures for advertising, for publ 


publicity, or for sales purposes, INTERSTATE offers the 
best coordinated photographic service we have found; they consistently produce excellent photos and 


facts on time to solve our diverse problems.” 
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Send for this NEW 


Millers Falls OPAQUE PORTFOLIO 


with handy opaque Test Chart 


Here is an opaque sample portfolio that 
really invites comparison. It contains a new, 
handy test chart...a simple method to com- 
pare the opacity of various papers. It enables 
vou, at the time of selection, to choose the sheet 
that will give you the results you want. When 
you need opacity use this portfolio, it will in- 
sure your getting a really opaque paper. 


The three most important factors of any 


Offset on M iter 


Falls Opaque Par 


Millers Falls P: 


Opaque sneet are ali found 1n tnis well acceptea 


25 percent cotton content paper. Opacity 
brightness and printability all three must 
be present if an opaque paper is to proper) 
fulfill its purpose. Most opaque papers have 
only one or two of these requisites but Millers 
That’s 
MAKE THE COMPARISON 


TEST, send for this Opaque Portfoli 


Falls Opaque Parchment has all three 


why we say 


VV Fite Ds é f 


mer Companys 
i t 


Millers Falls, Massachusetts 

















. No other opaque sheet will consistently maintain 
| of the high degree or percentage of Opacity as A : 

found in Millers Falls Opaque. Scientific methods W 

It of control guarantee an absolute minimum of i 
. . show through, which in turn permits a light ne 

In opacity to be used th , a 


weight sheet be used is reducing bulk and 


paper costs 





The sharp, clean whiteness of this paper assures 


‘ I maximum contrast. Light reflection is subdued and Yh 
™, mal 
> 


held to a minimum, thus permitting the 





| 
achievement of full tonal values. This quality, = 
° ® found in Millers Falls Opaque, is an extremely 
in brightness desirable feature, espec ially where clarity of detail 
and a high degree of legibility is important 
\ 


Ce el 





Che controlled, soft textured, uniform surface 
«| Millers Falls Opaque is the secret of its \y 
. exceptional affinity for ink. Excellent results car 
li, ° 
7 be accomplished by either letterpress or offset 
ca ® ® spe with a high degree of fidelity maintained. Its 
in printabi ity characteristic flatness makes it an ideal sheet for } 
high i press production 


| 
Millers Falls Paper Company “ be 


Ad de 


Millers Falls, Massachusetts 


— 


A MEE D 


Send me your NEW Millers Falls Opaque Parchment Portfolio with of 
handy opaque Test Chart. “ 


Name 
Company 


Company Address 


City State 





READERS WRITE 


—s 
I Ang nie Sistine D 


Here’s a complete photographic service 


to meet your advertising requirements 


. continued from page 10 














m % Color or B&W prints for reproduction or retouching 
%& (Color or B&W prints for publicity 
% Color or B&W industrial illustration on assignment 
% Color or B&W illustrative and advertising photography 
% Color or B&W Photo-Murals in any size using your 4° x5 
GE H. Sa or larger negatives, glossy prints, or original art 


Tell us what 


you need 


110310 oe 
hotocomposition WEST-D 
a ‘ GRAND a Valen 


EMPSTER CO. 
MICHIGAN 


One of Michigan's finest | 
PES cee. RPh.) aie 


plants - photography 


Preyer Sed 


\nniversaries 






; : ae. 
\ ; 
. , ; ' ; \ | r 
( Q ro = — ‘ - ; 
, \bo- ~ Signs work 
Pd ir 90 am /uWN\ G 


‘round the clock |! 
Better Press Releas S 


o V j, I Vv sel No € } 
nte ’ D s tl lentify 1 command 
Di Be | es.) See GOA 
O cy Work night Brilliant illumi: 
I 1.600 assoc re aching mpact See GOA! 
+ i talked sign language with GOA 
a iis igle or several (even a thousand GOA 
B. R. Lacy de signs that se 


PHONE your local office or write G 


S15 S. Loomis St., Chicago 7, Ill 


Executives, Washington, D. C 





e \s publici gt a 
Ps nin State Bx Club General Outdoor eX Afouety titan Ome 
é s ol ett Oo —— a 


for more details circle 792, page 13) 
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“Never have so many 
owed so much 
for so very little’ 


Like Churchill's now immortal words 
on the battle of Britain, so many ad 
vertising campaigns owe their com 
plete success, or a good part of it, to 
Shorecolor postcards that we have 
earned the everlasting gratitude 
and loyalty of the advertisers who 
appreciate the performance of 
Shorecolor postcards—the postcard 
produced with the artistry and pride 
of a loving Artisan. And for so very 
very little 


Full-color cards on Champion 10 pt 
Kromekote postcard, size 3'2" x 
5% 


6,250 — $106 50,000 —$ 445 
12,500 — $162 100,000 —$ 695 
25,000 — $285 250,000 — $1,675 


Write for FREE Sample Kit of cards 
which have proved successful for many 


; j j 
of the country's leading advertisers 


SHORECOLOR, INC. 


DIV. OF SHOREWOOD PRESS 





304 East 45th St., Dept. C, New York 17, N. Y 
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Pa me a 
aT aS) 


SEND FOR THIS 


Free Book 


ee eR a 2 
for king size impact and pint size budgets. 


HOLLYWOOD 
Saas 


116 East 32nd Street, New York 16, N. Y 
Telephone: ORegon 9-4790 
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your “Do’s & Don'ts for Better Press 
Releases” into the hands of the club 
publicity chairmen in the 67 clubs 
in Pennsylvania 

Hain WOLFE 

President, Hain Wolf Studio 

Inc., Harrisburg, Pa 


’ ’ ’ 
1R has prepared additional reprint 

’ , ' , 
of this special article which appeared 


in the September 1954 issue. Single 


copies = sailabl fron Reprint 
Editor, Advertising Requirements 
200 E. Illinois St.. Chicago 11. at 25 
eacl Quantity prices are ivailable 
for lots ot 10 or more copies Ed 
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teal Estate Advertising . » P 
We would like to have nic i * a OA 
ation concerning real estate adve a Cy) WA \ 6 
i MATT! 
il I; 
: Sé *f || 
tp] 
evs sales Presentations . 
w fideli 
h ti idelity 
twork 
artworlk 
\ 
W 
i \ i 
Our experie ed studio staff pr ‘ s of SANTONE S 
<etail Catalogs each year for advertising agencies, other art studios, mar 
Vl jravers and printers a ver the United States and Canada 
. ' , 
Let SANTONE Sf fidelity artwork add new 
a + Send your merchandise r py and te is what the size 
r sizes will be. We'll quote by return mail on turning it into the black 
t t white mag f SANTONE. Or write on your letterhead for f 
| 
W THE SANDER ENGRAVING CO., Inc 
: a ; a CHICAGC 
i] , 
te a c € 5406 
E.G 
: wD eee 
oe GE VA hae 1d 
Ihey Like AR ae \ 
cs hme sas , Sai ad 
f wo he = 
y. A) SPECIALLY DESIGNED DOUBLE - COATED 
oT Ta fant 7 mee ‘ ERE ADDED 
_* 1 yeu NCE FOR PRESSURE SENSITIVE ADHESIVE STRIP — 
: EASEU DISPLAYS Exceedingly strong adhesive tack over- 
Wi ete ne oe For’ =: snail additions Te Met e 
ae cost, TWIN-STICK 301 © WRITE FOR LITERATURE 
ps on the back of easel dis- AND SAMPLES TODAY 
} Ing in I the tf Al ‘ plays allows the display J 
| of these day nd | ! , to be mounted on any . 
gern T vertical surfece when ADNERES ) b| RUBBER PRODUCTS CO. 
d counter space is not TO ANY 609 WEST LAKE STREET 
WILLIAM H. GriFFit! available SURFACE urd HICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 
| K Al x  ( 
( Oalh ( for more details circle 779. page 131 
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Your 
Catalog Becomes 
a Powerful 
Selling Tool in 


Loose-Leaf 
Binders 


ne irom 


as served for 40 3 


New... i 


“Facts at Your —_ 
Fingertips,’ the . 
Se / Aa J 
i = 
in binders and indexes. — 


booklet that simplifies 
THE HEINN COMPANY 


306 WEST FLORIDA STREET 
MILWAUKEE 4, WISCONSIN 


catalog planning 
When writing for 
your copy, please 
indicate your needs 


ORIGINATORS OF THE 
LOOSE-LEAF SYSTEM OF CATALOGING 
LEADERS SINCE 1896 


for more details circle 800, page 131 
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How 


I SOLVED IT 


ADVERTISING REQUII 


} 


na acco 


Polaroid Land Camera 


Solves Catalog Problem 


1 e€aSy 
nave re 


just where we 


relationships to necessary 


we photograpn all drawing 


with a Polaroid Lan 


a special rig whi 


j 1] 


lows uS size and space all 


yf photos and drawings onto 


The 


cut apart and the respective 


pnotoprint photoprint 


ture illustrations 
ito 
We find 


camera 


and draw 


pasted ir the dummy 


tnat 


Polaroid 


} } 
record ot materials on hand 


using this 
is a great help to our own staff as 
well as the client, who is constantly 
check this 
rolls through on schedule 

So far, this idea has worked beau- 
tifully in the preparation of the cata- 
logs we have turned out, and I be- 


trying to material so it 


lieve such a system might help end 


EMED 


lransparent Saran-\Wrap 


found Ideal for Overlays 


() 


bla 


tar hed to the 
Is pho oO 


tive 


K post 


+ 


The 


11 
matically 


{ 


code 


celluiold ant 


rials, but had dif- 


11Ge@al overiay 


LLoyp TRIMBLE 


Manage 


Foster 


cisco 


& Kleise1 


4} 
renec- 


arent 


rtn 


Ektacolor 


oul 
1ent brushes 


with 


and the sandwiclt 


nega- 

ints auto- 
} } 

l al coior- 


General Photo Dept., 
Ee: 


San Fran- 





Afloat 


OT 


ashore... The leader 


is 
Hammermill 


He 
F 
PS) 
2. 
4 
‘ 


BON D costs no 

















Use of Snap-Out Carbons 


Makes Form Letters Easy 


Nir 





Catalog Problem Solved 


4y Lse of Thumb Index 





() Die t A S 


42 yg 
y 








ote 


\ ee 
} 







IT TELLS! 
iT SELLS! 
Zars VERSATILE 


Present 
your best case 


with theNew —“Executive-Aid” 


Sell your ideas graphically 


¢ New Business Presentations e Dealer Sales Tools e Graphic Studies 


¢ Management Conferences 


SERVICE BINDERY, Inc. 
CE Le te 


MOUNTING & FINISHING CO. 


2241 South Wabash Avenue 
bert TT Mtl t 3 


SINCE 1915 CAlumet 5-3224 
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Now Is The Time To Call In 
Your Silk Screen Printer For 
Hard-Hitting Point-of-Purchase 
Tie-in Pieces On Fall 
Promotions 











| 
' 
| 


is a national campaign that 
| { 
i requires regional copy and 


Whether yours 


illustration changes in P.O.P 
material 




























} Or a local depart 
ment store preparing a store 
wide merchandising jamboree 
with collateral customer 
| mailings . 
Perhaps you've selected some new test 
markets where car cards and transpor 
tation ads will be your prime media 
Are 
interested in penetration of 
car owners with highway 
sheets 
introducing new product that 
requires the finest kind of color 
reproduction on counter cards 
and window banners 
Since 1922 
Everything Needed 
For Screen Printing 
We wu be glad en you, and ur i al 
Screen Printer ‘ y f Naz-D s big fully 
= thlustrated catal It will belp you in ordering 


and producing quality Screen Process Printing 


| NAZ-DA 


461 N. Milwaukee Avenve 
Chicago W, Illinois 


for more details circle 828, page 131 
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Oft-Focus Stats Result ee Se en ee ee 


ln Low Cost Artwork moisture from their bodies sp 
We had a problem that had to | ; ft : ie bie ae 
: ut W S 
I’! G LD 


ne ' pose et of Obsolete Letterheads 


\lake Invoice Sheets 





} J I 
( ( 
VY ‘A 
Hinds Butterchips Usetul 
For Mixing Paints, ete. REI 
For years ft have used the sees Rye: 


Uses Personalized Index 


ed an ideal re} 7 lo Keep \breast with AR 


] 
1 
] 
7 ' 
, AR ¢ 
te 
J y Cc 
t D N ( 
r ( VI 





Foil Packaging Solves 


Bug Spoilage Problem 
na nst t1o b S e l 
bel et eque t I t 
( ( eda D the nece ( 
i e q titi ie Dle) 
onditio ! te r ture e it ‘ 
fices and factories e It does: 
More Spe ifically roacne and etentior 
many smaller bugs tend to crawl it RONA H. Bea 
between the leaves of a p lab \ t Adve M 
and eat away the gun Many of the Micro Switc} Fre port. I 











They threw two curves at us fp 


7 


a ii, : on this job! 


PResscnaes 
ES Be LT Ted 





OUTSIDE Walks 
CARS, nna 
OUTDOOR FuRNTupg 


SWIMMING 
PLAY ne 





YOU’RE LIVING NEXT DOOR TO THE EXPERT 
GAIR CONTAINER PLANTS: Atlanta, Ga. e Cambridge, Mass. e Cleveland, Ohio @ Holyoke, Mass. e Jackson, Miss. 
Va. @ New Orleans, La. @ No. Tonawanda, NY. © Philadelphia, Pa. @ Plymouth, Mich. e Portland nn. @ Richmond, Va. @ Syracuse, N.Y. e Teterboro, N 


oe ' as LF. SHIPPING CONTAINERS * FOLDING CARTONS 
Shi 7X PAPERBOARD * KRAFT BAGS AND WRAPPINGS 
lanag ROBERT GAIR COMPANY, INC. ¢ 155 EAST 44TH STREET * NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 


for more details circle 790, page 13) October 1955 * ar « 29 





ask - Re -_— OO * De ( | y O S ne $4 pt Qe 
K y \ 107 nt y 


SN anvbody 
4 \ . 


eR, admen encountered by execu 











e ( | 
PROMISE PERFORMANCE 
broken record of ‘pron 
j 
Ask Anybody about ' 
ew color lithography by 
Meehan-T ooker Co., inc. erience with | ractitioner. 
@ Folders @ Direct Mail @ Booklets @ Displays e 
for more details circle 817, page 131 H 
$750 T lL, 
two more S 
great signs | 
STEELWORK lising, campaigns and publicity. Th 
by ( ex ‘ | ;UOT ' et nf y 
. 
en [ So ) M 
55 AM 
P ( ) el. 





, ? DOT r\ o2 face al easeprool pape label and b nd cor iY tio! and the spe« 

7 prs | ja - 7 1 
by: L Wesrdde525 24 ap pape pdDoxbd« d acetate j ont nd savin: =i 
AITVAIN CS cellophane, polvethylene; § fered for i t ‘he bool 
Ci ~) iS » , | - I | ; 


Co" Wee high npact polystyrene; rubber | 





BY ROBERTSON lrochloride (Pliofilm); vinyls; pol how to det ne wheth: 


Leading manufacturers of SILK SCREEN 






and Lithograph signs for regional and 
St t¢ jah] 
= national advertisers \s O10 ) ndable t t ta 
© Baked ename! process—plain or reflectorized ene (Dvylite): vi 1loam and sponge equipment ivailabl ne 
© Steel or aluminum 
é * Quantity producers for over 30 years aca UES lal - Mi pap At S** , I ‘ alt 
clude desi ptions of make-up ana electror data-proce 
ROBERTSON SIGN CO ld 
io nanutacturing processe and a pre meiadsS aS cust ( al ac 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO : ter4 ‘ ; $ 4 anita ] } 
t < ‘ ‘ iv) 
t t } tetir 
for more details circle 842, page 131 P 7 budge I ‘ 
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You can’t print flavor 


and aroma, but... 


‘() 
2 ART) 


% mK Cy Y " 











This insert is a sample 
of the offset results 
you can get on 


OXFORD PAPER COMPANY 


RUMFORD. MAINE * WEST CARROLLTON, OHIO 





WESCAR SATIN PLATE OFFSET is manufac- 
tured in a new, improved bright white shade. Its 


. } nN} , 3 ayrtienlards 117 h . . _ : 
satin finish is particularly suited to the reproductior 


7] le 1 yy ° oe : 
of nalftones and COlIOYr WOrkK DY offset ltnograpny. 





Tk : ae a 7 : 
The soft, pleasing results in clear detail highly reec- + 
7 x 
ommend this grade for a wide variety of jobs. a 
ey 

“Pap 

i 
& 

= 
The OXFORD PAPER SELECTOR CHARI 
f I t OXFORD I SI 





Nation-wide Service 
Phrough Oxford Merchants 


OXFORD PAPER COMPANY, 





\. ¥. w OXFORD MIAMI PAPER COMPANY i 


Vai 1 West Carr fon, On 








CONVENTIONS 


SEPTEMBER 
29-Oct. | 


Special GS} Reprints 





HOW TO 
ORDER 
REPRINTS 


Now Available 





ADVERTISING COPYRIGHTS 
By Robert J. 


HOW I SOLVED IT 


Burton 


nn 
AeVU 


202 TIPS FOR DIRECT MAIL ADVERTISING 


THE USE OF TAPE RECORDERS IN ADVE 


S| 


RTISING 


By H. Jay Bullen 


HOW TO GET BETTER ADVERTISING PHOTOS 


By Er 





October L955 + 


rol Prince 





Wate VON] 
with KLEEN-STIK 


By Gum, It’s Wonderful! 





What's wonderful? KLEEN-STIR, 
of course! This modern method of 
adding “stickability™ to PLOLP. ad- 
vertising actually inspires clever 
wavs to vet more sales PiessuaLges 
poste dl makes displays getup 


and sell! Lookit these inspired uses 


\ t , \ GUM s | 
GUM Sposa ) DisPOsay l Cum 

\ 

| Oo, 

\ ; ae POs, 

a Speen 
Ss 2 
Sure Cure for '‘'Gum-itis’ 

} 





"'Bullseye’’ for BORDEN’s 


BORDEN lairy prod 


PRACEY-LOCKE, IN¢ 

1) nd He I 

Dav-G r 

ngle co - B 

DAY GLO k ‘ d 
LEM RAMSEY CO f ID 
Striy f ndy KLEEN-STIK 
D” TAPE (supplied by CAR 
PENTER PAPER CO 

dr tin the print 

Don't get “gummed up” for lack of 


a selling idea. Just shuttle through 
the stimulating **Idea hit” of 
KLEEN-STIK samples your regular 
printer or lithographer can show 
vou. Or write for our free “*ldea-of- 
the-Vionth”™ service to start things 


a poppin” rm vour own head! 


j KLEEN-STIK PRODUCTS, INC. 


7300 West Wilson Avenue « Chicago 3) 


J 


Pioneers in pressure sensitives for Advertising and Labeling 
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baile 


ay ae 2 5ep dey dep mn 
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val . 
Nima 209 Wt oe 
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26-February 2 





JANUARY 1956 


29-February § 


For Production Managers Only 


@ 


co 








TTT 7 


(ane 


for 


more 


details 


circle 





add 


844 


f 
ae ee 


anit the 


new applications 


ngenuity is the 


igenu ty that offer printers the increa na benefit ‘ S&V's research 


production and technical advancements. If you want to be cert 


f achieving the best results every time, it's time to try S&V! 


Main office & factory: 611 West 129th St., New York 27, N. Y 


page 131 
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(ar) ising 
Svea 


DIRECT MAIL 


SALES MEETINGS 
The Pause That Refreshes ; Plus Audiences 
| 


| 
| 


PRINTED MATERIAL RETAIL PROMOTIONS 
Giant-Size Formals ; Check Cashing 





DIRECT MAIL DISPLAYS 


| 
: Special Effects 
| 


MERCHANDISING 
Effective Preprints 


Localized Recorded Commercial 
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GIVE A CASE OF BEER 
FOR CHRISTMAS 


Milpriat LITHOGRAPHED DISPLAYS... 





PACKAGING MATERIALS 


Se ee ee ee ee 2 ee ec) 





cHip 


LIQUID TRANSPARENT 
WATER COLORS 





| 





—for coloring ’stats, 
photographs and 
transparencies 


pared re se with | 
1a f twelve 
» Guid : tances 
pt ind lla > 
wy d » For 
— rtist 
In 4 e 
Cc rc >qQu 












\W\ 
we 


\i cARty —Z 
e 


aio MAT 
WATER COLORS 


Fine Artist Quality Opaque Designers’ 
Colors for illustrating 









'WEBER) 





and all commer 
rbrush. Selected 
colors—in %-oz. glass 


3! art. For brush or a 
palette of 45 
jars 

Procurable at Artist Supply Store 


Write for color card and catalog to 


a Manufacturing Artists’ Colormen since 1853 
OIL ¢ WATER @ TEMPERA e PASTEL 
Main office and factory 
4 1220 Buttonwood St. 
PHILADELPHIA 23, PENNA. 
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Special 
Eye-Witness 


Report 


Peter Corn Reports on Exhibits at 
Geneva Atomic Energy Conference 
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It is difficult 1 t } 
Wax eloquent” since I firmly be lieve } 
we are on the threshold of a new age They also 
that will be quite wonderf 2 
a 
* although the exhibits will be try. Some « 
open to the public during part of the ous buildings 
exposition, I believe that virtually shown. The panels were hung on tl 
all of them have been primarily built wall and showed very little design 
as technical presentations to interest of any interest, but neatly portrayed 
scientists and business men, rathe their story—also in several languages 
than elaborated to the extent neces- The net impression was undoubtedly 
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SILK SCREEN 
PRODUCTS 
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Are you cutting yourself OUT of the 
Silk-Screen Profit Picture. ? 


Depend on Craftint-Devoe Silk-Screen Products for 


faster more accurate silk-screen reproductions 


You'll make more money, too! 


== Craftfnt 


THE CRAFTINT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
fesign NEW YORK . CLEVELAND . CHICAGO 
ae as es Min Office: 1615 Collamer Avenue, Cleveland 10, Ohio sees 
btedly 
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Crocker'’s 
Mirro-Krome postcards 
in full natural color 





Equally effective for initial promotion, 


foll w-up merchandising or ‘‘remind 





er: these sparkling postcards qual- 

ify on all points: 

Quality—Prize-winning. First award 
nthe 1954 National Lithog 


raphers Assn. competition. Atoms for Peace Pict rr t tt t é f 











r 
Price—LESS THAN 1'%¢ APIECE. “ va, W vely 
ee Additional informat amples and prices ay . ‘ tw "i ¢ MA 
Q a f your nearest H. S. Crocker office 
~ op 
G H.S. CROCKER CO., INC. the one desired —the Russians ar a 
San Francisco,720M n Chicago, 320N. Clark lefinitely in the ace as a maior con- t oughout } 
Los Angeles, 2030£.7th New York,23€.26th St 
Devt. A-10-A & tributo ry the toy ene 1, ¢ 
eo 1 t re lf atar Ibu I £ i 
: Ba e, 1600 S. Clinton * One th oble t 
ment 
RD 
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> the Canad S featured ery the I S e% nd | t t } 
: j . al oni —— U.S | 
é le gned panel and equ é the é ‘ é | 
z | 
exhibit which undoubted was de- of air t Better planning 
! 1 and « built by some profes- eeded fe oom-tvpe « bit whe 
TY i lirms In Car aGa P; ne ls at the ent tior not ‘ ™ t | 
ht angles to the wall as well as t This wv er es ble t Ve ) 
nteresting wall panels and an exces inits, pr b oO! ti ' nit 
ntly executed Stage on yvhict tovethe with | 
quipment was demonstrated i€ I it the 
this a ve effective exhibit 
e The | S ( ‘ 
- excellent use of clean cut 1: eneral the t best group of ec 
yanel and trame units, some of! w! ‘ exhibits. The I sh ex! 
extended to pproximate 20 ! t ’ vere lattes i 
gnt, made tne Frencl exnibit one ( é the SWis < é 
f the more imaginative lesigne vere t least od t bette 
a effe t r one L; ve iouvere t nm ours. Dut r to the B tis! } 
lings were ised at three different The or eat y } y 
And you con moke graphs . ‘ 
yourself quickly, easily ievelS and heiped é re A ole eX thes | 4 hit . + ¢ the 
and save the cost of the | t tocet} Tl : saa ot 7 : ; i s 
Kit with your first chart has 4 4 
without ever touching a pen ood but nfortunat +} y 
ae | VM ( ] } 
I n was ¢ i por qualit isi! . . : 
‘ é é } < 
N ate! like a casein paint. In addi- ¢ 
: the ettering was fa Dor O de em 
I ‘ ] . + + ++ ( ri é } 
. ro exa rie Ss al cut-ou i¢ 
] Cerne 
vere used with lighting trom direct 
boy ( below asting ery b 
Ove » ; , , . Babcoe & Wilce The hole 
j we 7 kit it diff a 1 
ado at g iiticul ( ead nit was b ‘ I gteaeers The ’ 
'* . e Tt British exhibit wa ‘ only proble \ direct sunlig! 
oo 
; TOE MAME 6 6UCHART-PAK, INC : 1) oming tl h the audit oO 
° I ly landied tron desigi con- ng l i 
* 100 Lincoln Ave. e Stamford. Conn. e Dept a , , a : | 
° nad hitt +} SC ? + 
+ Please send me Chart-Pak Method data on ; truction and trafh flow vie wpolnt a I cene in AC or 
® 1 
’ Graphic Charts Office Layout : Al] 7 tay ] 7 . yresente d . r init d iring a period ol about ons 
; Organization Chart Plant Layout : d i Ma rial Wa pl it i ina — 
y ] hour d blott 1 most of he 
: : effective and workmanlike manne: hour and blotting out most of th 
. ® } + ‘ "6 + aay? = ] 
e 8 Excellent use of metal grid work of action. Ce cted with an overhead 
‘ ’ 
7 A 1 
* ¢ ° a cellular or modular tvpe allowed canopy constructed locally at the 
° . I 
; Lay { | 9" 
anita ata aaah ina swenees the presentation to be made in an hall. Area in front of the 3” high 
1 1] 
Sor wace detalle cedle 773, dons 191 inexpensive manne in one large platform holding the exhibit consists 
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NEW YORK DETROIT 








a ... founded on delivering 
_ a FULL MEASURE 


citi of QUALITY REPRODUCTION 


wie for MAGAZINES + TRADE PAPERS + NEWSPAPERS eee 


em 


; For more than half a century, The Rapid Electrotype 
ae ee 


Company has specialized in the quality reproduction 
of original materials for letterpress printing. Our 
growth since the turn of the century has paralleled 
the swift advances made in the quality of magazine 
trade paper and newspaper advertising and in the 
urt of printing. Today, with five plants conveniently 


dee located from coast to coast, we are providing the 

niaan 1 finest and most diversified service for the production 

s tenbhar | of electrotypes, plastic plates and mats in any 

Britich | quantity. It is a service depended upon by leading 

hare advertisers, advertising agencies, publishers and 
the printers across the nation 

’ Call in Rapid when you want the kind of reproduc 

tion that preserves your investment in original art 

;, engravings, advertising space or printed pieces ss ct 


THE RAPID ELECTROTYPE COMPANY 


AD-ELECTROS * MATS e PLASTIC PLATES ¢ R.O.P. COLOR MATS e¢ ATLANTICTYPES ¢ JOB ELEC 





ol th for qua | ity NEW YORK CINCINNATI DETROIT PHILADELPHIA SAN FRANCISCO 
verhead | ; Atlantic Electro. & Stereo. Co. Rapid Electrotype Co. Northern Electrotype Co. Rapid Electrotype Co. Rapid Electrotype Co. 
at the reproduction VAnderbitt 6.0900 PARKway 3577 TRinity 5-6780 Rittenhouse 6.5902 DOugias 2-8427 

3” higt CHICAGO: Sales Office, DEarborn 2-2016 | HARTFORD: New England Sales Office, ADams 3-3409 


consists 
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GE PRINTER | 
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s : You'll save time & money — 

— T by using this L 11] 
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PAUEEL VELA 





ELBE FILE & BINDER CO., INC. 


SAREE 
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FALL RIVER MASS" 








An unusual resource of 
ideas for visual aids, sales 
presentations, binders, 
merchandise kits, and 
catalogs ... the 


SLOVES IDEA FILE 





the SLOVES IDEA FILE offered only to 
executives in Sales, Advertising, Mark- 
eting, Publishing and the Graphic Arts. 
Distributed free—this famous photo- 
reference-card and sample file may be 
obtained by request on your company 
letterhead, attention Dept. ar 


SLOVES 


MECHANICAL BINDING CO. 
601 West 26 St., New York City 1 
AL 5-2552 
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of a dirt floor, covered by matting 
literally nailed into the dirt. Consid- 
erable dirt and dust was floating all 
around the convention hall, espe- 
cially during installation time. Addi- 


| + 


tional flooring was purchase to 


lake the unit prese! table 


‘i Foster Wheeler Corp The 
Same proble m as with B & W ol 
direct sunlight, except it hit in the 
morning instead of the afternoon 
This exhibit attracted a great deal of 
attention due especially to the ani- 
nated cente! init. At one time three 
youngsters started to throw all the 


switches at once, turned up the rheo- 











| 1 
tat, et putting such a load on tne 
} ] 1 
ne tne blew all the fuses in that 
1 ! 
ectior ot the convention Nall Ne 
larm done to tt! exhibit ind none 
131 
ould be done tot! our sters since 
their tatner was standing there—nhe 
Was one ot the top atomk enere 
> 
cientists from Oak Ridge 
General Electri outstand- 
~ Vas the use ot so i with eal 
none ty pe oft rece é with cowit ec 
illowing the visitor to tune in o 
tape covering al one of tour lan 
‘ ] 
lages. | L1e Ve S ¢ tre e1\ 
vent that all ftorelg t t SI A 
vhere we exhibit ist! ( mple 
un convenient ( Oo ‘ 
t +r ? ? 4 ] 
insfe SO at O f 
their attention held regardless ol 
which of the basic languages the 
peak. G. E. handled this quite nice- 
. 1 Le 2 
ly, and I think the B. & W. « t 
vas quite satisfact ising the bro- 
chure technique 
° is 
s [ on ( de & ( ( r} 
exhibit utilized the cube of thei 
{F + + 
space qulte eftectivel ncorpe I! 
rious panels all around the exteri« 
Snowing various pNnases of their we 
; . 
yet still leaving sufficient area fo 
Y 1 } 
traffic flow. The internal part of the 





1) 1 } , 
exhibit allowed a great deal of traf- 
ow to wander around and se¢ 


: : 
different items involved and the end 


result application of atomic energy) 
Effective use of an overhead scaf- 
folding tower was made with the 


UCC incorporated in large illun 


nated plastic letters 





* General Dynamics: Thi ised 
a very fine design ol art tor arts 
sake,” incorporating large posters 


that tried to give a feeling for Gen- 
eral Dynamic’s part in atomic energy 
world-of-tomorrow. These were pri- 
narily abstract forms presented in 
large size with an overhead canopy 
of a replica of an airplane wing held 
up by metal frame. In the center was 
a large model, about 6’, of the U.S.S 
Nautilus 


* I hired an interpreter, which 


B. & W. and Foster Wheeler were 
I 


sharing. He came in quite handy in 





connection with some of the scientist 
who co tldn t speak the language ant 
wanted more information than wa 
incorporated in straight brochure 


This is also a ve worth while sus 








4 
estion for future foreign exhibit 
e labs availabl at Geneva 
the convent n hall certainly belic 
the indication of experienced Sw 
mechanics. I beat my head blood 
trving to et them to handle tl 
project 1 ex! bits VItn a erta f 
1iount « gentiene It w me 
rustratl tne econd bD prot 
t or ce A tne one Or li 

lage Virt one of these é 

poke anything but French, althous 
one or two ot the! qgaid na is at 
ter of Ge n. leven found prol 9 
ems whe é 4 ] beer WOrTr 
vith some ho spoke Fre 

peing pie OI erse t i Siig! 

e¢ Cit n I tried to ¢g e1 
nstructior through nothe 

no spoke Dot! ing ages. Fror t 

tio! I r ] ot tne feelir ,’ 
that I tar: . ¢ 
tarted 
= Vitt e! ete expe 

ed, it b te ne 
+ K ht + + ‘ + ; ‘ T 
Ss cert ! e ! I 

: 

eT t I t cme t t 

here h 1 e the ‘ 

The t to ike u 
t net A t tne i I r } 
I had probl ne 65-y¢ 

il Vvno the nt the mx t 
u I - \ in t \ ne WW > t 
thar i pod ( i iw id 
ished the exhibit thre n the é . 

ace ve ! wat ed } é 
oment 
« show nagement st b 
are li that ) nv Ir eS a 
ddresses i overhead signs, } 

i Ss, etk é lliy and . 
ransmitted I A ting We aq t , 
orrect tne Dig < erne d 
Foster Wheels because the spelle 
t Forste I ditior vords lik 
Ne A Yo } vere nypner ated na 
orts of othe SSDéE ngs ere 
oliveda 

. 
om care l il é t int ti 
snould be oDta ea about il t 
It is wrong t ept a European re 
port on face value unless you kn 
that it has been properly researche 
The current at the show was not 11 
but 120 as far as I could hgure out 
In addition, European plugs or con- * 

erters should be prepared for the 

basic outlets I assume adapters 
would be the best thing to have so 
that you wouldn't have to cut off the 
American type plug When necessary 
to change them in other countries 

’ 


as the plugs differ in different parts 
of Europe, this could also be done 
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On the Spot Portable equipment for interviews at the scene of act ist 
g rT a 

ity, 5 a > SIiaAtian af 
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By William G. Cox 3. If it is to be filmed, should it be If the story is big 


.—_—_— 


ry sucn as the an- 

Northrop Aircraft |r in colo black-and-white or both‘ nouncement of an Air Force contract 

Hawthorne fornia , for a new airplane important to na- 

4. Can the story be shot and deliv- EE RN eS 

; : : tional defense, there should be a 

When we have a story coming u} _— — or is sound important to press party to which everyone that 

| that we believe is newsworthy and the story vou service is invited. When vou in- 

will ee radio “ghee nist and 5. Should it be 35mm or 16mm vite them, you are expected to ex- 

newreels editors, as well as the press, plain what the story is about so they 

; we are confronted with the following é. Will it be of national or local in- can decide whe enw or not it isa lt g 
considerations terest’ sto! 

1. Should the newsreels, news serv- 7. How much time do we have The stations and newsreels hav« 

ices and local tv stations be invited equipment, personnel and transpor- 

to a press conference o! should the ene —— = be considered. - 

story be packaged and delivered to . ’ . your management believes the pro}- 

Giare? 1. Should the newsreels, news serv- ect is so secret that it cannot be men- 

| ices and local tv stations be invited tioned prior to the official announce- 

2. Should the story be treated as a to a press conference or should the ment, you have a real problem. You 

feature, an exclusive or a general re- story be packaged and delivered to then take the risk your story may 

lease? them? leak out or fall flat. The bigger the 
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story, the more serious a leak be- 
comes since all of the news services 
respecting your release time consider 
themselves scooped, register thei 
complaints with your boss within 
minutes after the break and for some 
reason hold you directly responsible 

There doesn’t seem to be any sure 
way to prevent this from happening 
now and then. Continue to caution 
everyone that there is a specific re- 
lease time and indicate the exact 
time, Eastern Standard, as well as 
local, if you live in the middle o1 
western states, in the upper right- 
hand corner of your official release 
form. Place your name, address and 
phone number in the upper left-hand 
corner; someone may want to call 
you for more information 


>If a press conference seems in or- 
der, plan it with prime consideration 
for the press. It can be planned and 
natural without being staged. The 
newsreel and tv people work with 
portable equipment and are not able 
to light adequately thousands or even 
hundreds of cubic feet of shop area 
At the same time, they prefer to give 
their audience a feeling of being 
there as the event takes place 

Avoid if possible the old newsreel] 
technique of a speaker with six 
microphones in front of a blank wall, 
staring into the camera. Strive for a 
setup that will create a candid at- 
mosphere, and locate the audience 
by the use of simple props or a back- 
ground that does not require MGM 
lighting. When the props or back- 
ground are important to the story 
it may be helpful to provide the 
lighting. We have supplied film clips 
and copy at press conferences to aug- 
ment the story and cover phases en- 
tirely too complicated to cover dur- 
ing the conference 

If facilities are available, a print of 
the packaged film clip should be pro- 


jected along with a more complete 





Camera Preference From the variety 
f equipment available, the cameramar 
elected the Mitchell for Scorpion F-89 
take-offs at Northrop’s windy desert fa 


cility in Palmdale, Cal 
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version of a film report on the 
project. This is particularly helpful 
in clarifying processes or perform- 
ances that are awkward to demon- 
strate due to location, speed or time 
but important to understanding. Re- 
member to take full advantage of 
your medium. The motion picture 
camera can slow down and speed up 
action, as well as move into danger- 


ous or inaccessible quarters 


2 Should the story be treated as 
feature, an exclusive or a general 
release? 

The nature of the story will prob- 
ably determine whether or not you 
will make a general news release, a 
feature or an exclusive 

A feature should be tailored to a 
particular program’s format. If rec- 
ord motion pictures are being made 
on the project, a loose-cut sample 
print can be shown to the progran 
director as a query 

You may produce a short news re- 
lease and get a call from a progran 
director for an expanded version o1 
feature story, so keep all of your filn 
cuts. When you are shooting a story 
shoot more than you think you need 
because it may provide you with 
enough material for a feature and 
save another setup for re-shooting 

If you promise an exclusive, be 
sure it is an exclusive 


>A good feature may develop fron 
almost anything. Our Northrop Rec- 
reation Club has furnished material 
for a number of programs. Each year 
NRC sponsors a pet show, an art con- 
test, numerous sports clubs and at 
Christmas time, a doll-dressing con- 
test to provide dolls for underprivi- 
leged children. These activities were 
not stunts to produce stories, but they 
have all been good for stories 

For example, our pet show was 
used five times on one tv station this 
year and the story isn’t dead yet. By 
making a tie-up with the SPCA and 
a pet food manufacturer, we an- 
nounced the pet show, showed pic- 
tures of last year’s show, introduced 
entrants, showed prizes and had 
special guest performers, who enter- 
tained at the pet show. These fea- 
tures were spread out over four 
weeks of programming, which en- 
couraged more youngsters to par- 
ticipate in the pet show and helped 
build a program audience. The lis- 
tening and viewing audience was 
increased for the station somewhat 
by sending out plant-wide announce- 
ments. (The plant bulletins are effec- 
tive; on one occasion when an 
announced telecast failed to develop, 
the larger proportion of our 20,000 
employes called to ask why.) 

If there is doubt about a schedule 
don’t announce it. Color motion pic- 


tures were made at the pet show and 
a five-minute film was shown on the 
same station. A great number of peo- 
ple watched the program who wer 
directly or indirectly connected wit! 
the children and their pets. The con- 
versation and activity that continued 
tor days after the broadcasts indi- 
cated that the program served t 
increase the school spirit in our plant 
The color picture is now road-show 

ing with pet food salesmen through- 
out the U.S., Canada and Hawaii 


>Our important or interesting peo 
ple, such as test pilots and researc} 
engineers, are encouraged to appea 
on panel or personal interview pro 
grams. Whenever possible, we furnis} 
displays, models, props, equipment 
even industrial or flight clothing t 


stations and studios requesting ou 


ald 


There are interesting and talented 
people in most organizations. Wes 
have helped singers, artists and 
sports people showcase their talents 
and achievements. Not every effort 
on our part is or can be rewarded by 
a credit line. It isn't expected anc 
we don’t ask for it 

Stunts just for the sake of air time 
are dangerous, but some novelties 
are more than stunts and may fur- 
nish interesting and educational en- 
tertainment for news as well as vari- 
ety programs. For example, we 
extract web from Black Widow spid- 
ers and use it in ow optl al lab 
About two years ago, a short film cli 
on the procedure of extracting web 
from the spider was used on one 
local station as a stunt. Other local 
stations heard about it and made 
requests. We made a new film, the 
story is still being used and we have 
sent more than 100 film clips to sta- 
tions throughout the U.S. and Can 
ada 

This is an example of a tv filler 
story Release time was not impor- 
tant for this story and the stations 
keep it in their stock library to use 
again and again. A story of this na- 
ture should have sound because it is 


useless once the narration is lost 


az. If the story 1s to be filmed. should 
it be in color, black-and-white o 
both? 

We estimate that it costs about 
$300 to produce and distribute even 
a simple black-and-white silent film 
clip. Some stories cost considerably 
more because they are difficult to 
film or require production man- 
hours. It doesn’t cost very much more 
to shoot the original 16mm in color 
and black-and-white prints can be 
produced after making a negative 

We have produced 35mm blow-up 
masters from our 16mm originals for 
most of the major studios. Twentieth 
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ani Century-Fox projected our 16mm 


the blow-up on a full Cinemascope 
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action if it is at the beginning of a 
scene. Twenty-six frames of un- 
wanted sound from the following 
scene may be picked upon the tail 
end of the preceding scene. This is 
not a hopeless situation since with 
planning and about a second of pre- 
run and over-run with action and no 
sound on each scene, it is possible 
to cut and edit in the camera. This 
doesn't provide for intercutting with- 
in the scene without shooting every- 
thing twice. However, by transfer- 
ring all of the sound track to 
magnetic film after the original film 
has been processed, it is possible 
(with some loss of sound quality) to 
proceed with the double system edit- 
ing technique 


5. Should it be 35mm or 16mm? 

Although 35mm _ black-and-white 
negative assures the best projection 
quality, it also costs four times as 
much as 16mm. Modern 16mm cam- 
eras, lenses, films and _ processing 
techniques provide quality today that 
is comparable to most 35mm quality 
15 years ago 

Most of the people we work with 
have standardized on 16mm _ for 
economy and convenience and we 
will all continue to strive for bette: 
quality. 

The newsreels and major studios 
work with 35mm film; therefore, in 
order to fit into their system, we 
shoot our proposed news release ma- 
terial on the best fine grain 16mm 
negative stock, from which we pro- 
duce a 35mm fine grain positive and 
from the 35mm fine grain, we make 
enough 35mm negatives to service all 
of the major newsreels 

This is a compromise we regret 
but one that the professional film 
news men understand. Faced with 
the choice of standardizing on eithe 
35mm or 16mm, we have chosen 
16mm because of its marked economy 
and because it is more adapted to 
industrial uses both within our own 
organization and for distribution to 
external media. When a press con- 
ference is called, the newsreels bring 
their own 35mm equipment 
6. Will it be of national or local in- 
terest? 

The nature of the story to be re- 
leased will determine whether or not 
it should be national or local. If you 
are dealing with only one outlet and 
have your own processing facilities, 
black-and-white reversible film will 
provide the fastest possible service 

In Los Angeles, there are seven ty 
stations; therefore, in order to make 
a local release, we must have at least 
seven prints made from an edited 
negative. 

The number of prints ordered fo1 
a national release depends upon the 
“plant list’ we decide to use. Our 
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plant lists are carefully compiled to 
include special interest groups and 
geographical locations. Some of them 
overlap and repeat. It is possible for 
us to arrange and combine prepared 
lists that will service every radio 
station, tv station, newsreel, stock 
film library and news service, which 
include those of the Armed Forces 
and special branches important to us 
in the U.S., Canada, Alaska, Hawaii 
and part of Mexico. Although it is 
possible— it has never been necessary 
or practical 


>There is some unavoidable repeti- 
tion. For example, a good story 
picked up by Telenews or Movietone 
News may or may not (depending 
upon the editor) reach about 700 out- 
lets through those services alone. We 
have no way of knowing which ones 
or how complete their coverage may 
be, so we service them and continue 
to send out our own 

Timing becomes a major factor on 
a national release. In the first place 
practically everything we do must be 
cleared and coordinated with the 
Department of Defense and the Ait 
Force. Sometimes we have simul- 
taneous releases timed to the minute 

The newsreels present a problem 
because they “make up” twice each 
week and require some lead time if 
they are to break the same day with 
radio and tv 


> The network tv stations are able to 
shoot film stories back and forth 
across the nation on a closed circuit 
wire and microwave system within 
an hour. Two or three of our local 
stations are tied into these systems 
Since the newsreel services also 
service some of the same stations, it 
becomes more and more complicated 
trying to coordinate a perfectly timed 
release. Calculating the amount of 
lead time required for air-mailed, 
35mm newsreel negatives and prints 
to independent but important sta- 
tions throughout the country is diffi- 
cult enough but we have even found 
it necessary to plan the driving time 
and routes for our drivers, who make 
the local deliveries, to assure even 
breaks 

Local stations “make up” at differ- 
ent times in the afternoon for the 
evening broadcasts and the material 
must be in their hands before “make 
up” time—not broadcast time 

We believe all news services do 
honor release time and date, but we 
have had the misfortune to have the 
release date lost in the shuffle of 
flashing stories back and forth across 
the country. Therefore, it is abso- 
lutely necessary to time everything 
as closely as humanly possible 

With proper timing, it is almost 
the same as sending everything out 
for immediate release 


7. How much time do we have? 

The time available to produce a 
film clip is always too short. How- 
ever, some of our most successful re- 
leases have been written, produced 
and delivered in 12 hours 

If time permits and the subject of 
the release can be mentioned, we 
send out notices in advance to the 
news services, describing our story 
and telling them when to expect it 
This helps the editors plan and ar- 
range for tie-ins or special features 

Not all of the seven previously- 
mentioned considerations apply t 
every story, but they do offer an 
organized plan for saving time and 
avoiding a few of the pitfalls q¢ 


Author William G. Cox am 


plifies some of his points 


NEXT with special consideration 
MONTH of the actual needs of au 
dio-visual media and he 

IN describes in detail the three 

AR piece film release package 


technique he has devel 


oped 


Booklet Explains 


Use of Reprints 


A new 16-page booklet, “How to 
Use Reprints,” has been issued by 
RCS Offset Printers, Chicago. Mate- 
rial in the booklet is based upon a 
study of reprint jobs which have 
been handled by RCS 

Nearly 100 different reprints are 
illustrated in the booklet, including 
reprints used for publicity, testimon- 
ials, stuffers, news distribution, sur- 
veys, promotions, mat services, pos- 
ters, advertising, et 

In an introduction to the booklet, 
RCS president C. V. Stucko ex- 
plains, “Reprint material of various 
types is used by all kinds of buyers 
and covers the widest range of re- 
quirements blank music sheets 
are the basis for finished works 
magazine artk les become mailing 
pieces; catalog material is excerpted 
and foreign languages drawn o1 
stripped in for distribution abroad 
out-of-print and foreign language 
articles are reprinted for modert 
students. Newspaper pages may be 
worked into a layout to give copy a 
‘newsy’ urgency. A variety of ma- 
terial may be reprinted to give a 
cumulative effect for advertising o1 


promotional pur 


One section of the booklet shows 
special! effects for offset reprints 
ghosting, black back, ound, torn 
edge, reverse copy, sup .mpositions 


tints, color correction and reduction 
or enlargement. Also included is a 
section on how to prepare copy for 
offset reprinting 
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THESE LEADING PAPER MERCHANTS SELL 


THE FAMOUS 


ALABAMA 
The Whitaker Paper Co 
. The Partin Paper Co 
jomery W. H. Atkinson 
ARKANSAS 
Roach Paper Co 


CALIFORNIA 
Carpenter Paper Co 
cise Carpenter Paper Co 


COLORADO 
enver Carpenter Paper Co 
CONNECTICUT 
John Carter & Co., Inc 
John Carter & Co., Inc 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
The Whitaker Paper Co. 


FLORIDA 


The Jacksonville Paper Co 

The Everglade Paper Co. 

The Central Paper Co. 

The Capital Paper Co 

mpa The Tampa Paper Co 
GEORGIA 

The Whitaker Paper Co 

The Macon Paper Co 

The Atlantic Paper Co 

IDAHO 


Carpenter Paper Co 


ILLINOIS 
1g Bradner Smith & Co. 
Dwight Brothers Paper Co 
Parker, Schmidt & Tucker Paper Co 
Charles W. Williams & Co.* 
Decatur Paper House, Inc 
Peoria Paper House, Inc 
Irwin Paper Co 
C. J. Duffey Paper Co 
INDIANA 
The Millcraft Paper Co 
Indiana Paper Co., Inc 
IOWA 


Carpenter Paper Co 
Pratt Paper Co 
ty Carpenter Paper Co 


KANSAS 


Carpenter Paper Co 
Southwest Paper Co 


KENTUCKY 
The Rowland Paper Co., Inc 


LOUISIANA 
The D & W Paper Co., Inc 


MAINE 


; Angeles 
n Fran 


Ga 


Washington 


Jacksonville 


hassee 


Atlanta 
Macon 


Sevannat 


justa John Carter & Co., Inc. 


MARYLAND 


Baltimore Garrett-Buchanan Co 
The Whitaker Paper Co 


MASSACHUSETTS 


John Carter & Co., Inc 
The K. E. Tozier Co 

John Carter & Co., Inc 
John Carter & Co., Inc 


Detroit 


CHAMPION 


MICHIGAN 


The Whitaker Paper Co. 


d Rapids Central Michigan Paper Co 


MINNESOTA 


C. J. Duffey Paper Co. 
Inter-City Paper Co 
C. J. Duffey Paper Co 
Inter-City Paper Co. 


MISSISSIPPI 

Ja Jackson Paper Co 

Meridian Newell Paper Co 
MISSOURI 


as Carpenter Paper Co 

Louis Acme Paper Co 

Shaughnessy-Kniep-Hawe 
Paper Co. 


MONTANA 


1g Carpenter Paper Co. 
Great Falls Carpenter Paper Co. 
Missoula Carpenter Paper Co. 


o 


NEBRASKA 


Carpenter Paper Co 
Carpenter Paper Co 
Carpenter Paper Co 


Grand Isiand 


Lincoln 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
John Carter & Co., Inc 


NEW JERSEY 


Central Paper Co. 
Central Paper Co 


NEW MEXICO 
Carpenter Paper Co. 


NEW YORK 


Hudson Valley Paper Co 
Stephens & Co., Inc 
Hubbs & Howe Co. 
The Millcraft Paper Co 
Forest Paper Co., Inc 
Holyoke Coated & Printed 
Paper Co.* 
Pohiman Paper Co., Inc 
Reinhold-Gould, Inc 
Royal Paper Corporation 
The Whitaker Paper Co 
Charles W. Williams & Co.* 
{ Bulkley, Dunton Paper Co., S.A 
xport << Champion Paper Corp., S.A 
( Champion Paper Export Corp 
Rochester Hubbs & Howe Co 


NORTH CAROLINA 


oncord 


Newark 


renton 


Albany 
Binghamton 
Buffa 
Jamestown 


New Yo 


rk City 


e Henley Paper Co 
tte The Charlotte Paper Co 
Epes-Fitzgerald Paper Co 


OHIO 


Akron The Millcraft Paper Co 
2 The Cincinnati Cordage & 
Paper Co. 
The Queen Paper Co.* 
The Standard Paper Co. 
The Whitaker Paper Co 
The Millcraft Paper Co 
Sterling Paper Co 
ayton The Cincinnati Cordage & Paper Co 
ed The Millcraft Paper Co 


FOR FULL INFORMATION ON HOW THIS ADVERTISEMENT WAS PRODUCED 


< wr zh it ~ pe ae %, 
jf ee 


Mills at Hamilton, Ohio. . 





WRITE OUR ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT, HAMILTON, OHIO 
ze 
THE CHAMPION PAPER AND FIBRE COMPANY 


General Office: Hamilton, Ohio 
. Canton, N. C. 


Pasadena, Texas 


BRANDS 


OKLAHOMA 


Carpenter Paper Co 
Tulsa Beene Paper Co. 
Tayloe Paper Company 


= * 
Okiahoma City 


OREGON 


Portland 


Carter, Rice & Co. of Oregon 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Kemmerer Paper Co. 
Division of Garrett-Buchanan Co.) 

aster Garrett-Buchanan Co 
Garrett-Buchanan Co 
Matthias Paper Corp.* 
Paper Merchants, Inc 
Whiting-Patterson Co., Inc 
Pittsburgh The Whitaker Paper Co 
Garrett-Buchanan Co 


Allentown 


RHODE ISLAND 
John Carter & Co., Inc 


Providence 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Epes-Fitzgerald Paper Co 


TENNESSEE 


Bond-Sanders Paper Co 
The Cincinnati Cordage & 

Paper Co 

Tayloe Paper Company 

Bond-Sanders Paper Co 


ooga 


Knoxville 


Memphis 
Nashville 


TEXAS 


narillo Kerr Paper Co 
stin Carpenter Paper Co 
allas Carpenter Paper Co 
Carpenter Paper Co 
Carpenter Paper Co 
Carpenter Paper Co 
Carpenter Paper Co 
Carpenter Paper Co 
Carpenter Paper Co 


Paso 
W orth 


arlingen 


™™7O> > 


a a 


duston 


LUDDOCK 


San Antonio 
UTAH 
Carpenter Paper Co 
Carpenter Paper Co 
VIRGINIA 
Epes-Fitzgerald Paper Co 
Epes-Fitzgerald Paper Co 
WASHINGTON 


Carter, Rice & Co 
Spokane Paper & Stationery Co 
Carter, Rice & Co. of Yakima 


Seattle 
Spokane 
Yakima 

WEST VIRGINIA 


The Cincinnati Cordage & 
Paper Co 


WISCONSIN 
Dwight Brothers Paper Co 


CANADA 
Blake Paper Limited 
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The case history of how a national 
campaign for Hotpoint ‘Living-Con- 
ditioned” homes was organized on the 
basis of 150 local publicity programs 
which broke simultaneously in 150 


cities 






By Ted Cox 

President 

Ted Cox & Associates 
Chicago 


You may never be faced with the 
job of organizing 150 local publicity 
programs to break simultaneously 
in 150 cities, but you'll probably run 
into some variation of this headache, 
and this story may help keep the 
occupational ulcer under control 
when it happens. 

Early in 1955 this precise problem 
arose before Philip L. Crittenden, 
public relations manager of Hotpoint 
Co. (Chicago). Under his company’s 
sponsorship, more than 150 Hotpoint 
“Living-Conditioned” homes were 
going up from coast to coast. All were 
scheduled to open during the single 
month of May. The model homes 
project was the very heart of Hot- 
point’s $5,000,000 Golden Anniver- 
sary year program. 

To add to the problem, Mr. Crit- 
tenden was also chairman of the en- 
tire anniversary year program, in 
addition to being responsible for the 
normal round-the-clock duties of his 
department. 


>The total homes program, includ- 
ing the building and promotional in- 
vestments of local merchant builders, 
department stores and utilities 
amounted to almost $20,000,000. Lo- 
cal publicity was essential. More im- 



















How to Localize 


A National Publicity Campaign 





portant, this publicity had to be ef- 
fective in drawing crowds to see the 
homes and the Hotpoint appliances 
inside. 

It had to supplement heavy na- 
tional and local advertising to at- 
tract participation in the Hotpoint 
Golden Anniversary contest, in 
which four completely furnished liv- 
ing-conditioned homes were being 
given away, in addition to 3,000 other 
prizes. 

Challenging as the problem was, it 
was made even more so by the char- 
acteristic three-horned dilemma, 
which holds true no matter who is 
administrating the program: 

e Should the administrator rely on 
his organization’s people on the local 
level, usually retailers, distributors 
or salesmen? These people are us- 
ually unskilled, inexperienced, edi- 
torially timid and often much too 
busy to do the job right. 

e Should he try to conduct separate 
local campaigns from national head- 
quarters, possibly even sending his 
own staff men out to supervise? This 
alternative is expensive, time-con- 
suming and frustrating. When 150 
cities are involved, it is impossible. 
Few publicity people are capable of 
keeping so many editors happy with 
individually-tailored releases at the 
same time. 

e Or can he throw up his hands in 
despair and flood local editors with 








broadside releases from national 
headquarters? Those releases discuss 
the program generally, but leave the 
editor to guess for himself how and 
why his town is involved. 

>Since our agency was already in- 
volved as outside counsel in execut- 
ing other phases of the Golden An- 
niversary program, Mr. Crittenden 
laid the problem squarely before us. 
Time was of the essence, since a 
high-powered barrage of national 
advertising and publicity was already 
being laid down. 

Included in this barrage were 
spreads in Living For Young Home- 
makers, Saturday Evening Post, and 
Life. National publicity included a 
24-page feature on the entire homes 
program in Living For Young Home- 
makers, plus breaks on Associated 
Press, United Press, Community 
Press Service and other syndicates. 
Home stories were also provided to 
major external house organs and to 
regional publications. 

Against this background, and in 
consultation with Mr. Crittenden, we 
established the objectives of the 
local-level publicity 
follows: 


campaign as 


1. Develop maximum interest in the 
Hotpoint model homes in the cities 
in which they were built, and assure 
a high traffic volume during the two 
months—May and June—the homes 
would be open. 
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Local Follow-Up 


Hotpoint invited builders and depart- 
ment stores to “get into the act’ in 
helping promote the “Living-Condi- 
tioned” homes. The company pointed 
out “. . . the work you do locally in 
contacting newspapers, radio stations 
and tv stations is more important than 
anything Hotpoint can do in your city 
from Chicago. The success of publicity 
depends in large measure on your will- 
ingness in getting behind the material 
Hotpoint is providing.” 

The following steps were suggested: 
1. Call the city editor, radio program 
director, and tv program director. 

2. Report the exact grand opening date 
of the home, and explain your role in 
the project. 

3. Invite them to be present at the open- 
ing or press preview and offer all 
possible assistance. 

4. Offer to provide any pre-grand open- 
ing assistance, such as: 

@ Suggesting a person from your com- 
pany to be interviewed, explaining your 
part in the project. 

e Arranging for a preview of the home 
in advance of the public showing. 

@ Providing any detailed information 
about your contribution to the home. 


2. Stimulate interest and entries in 
the $2 million Hotpoint prize contest. 
3. Build Hotpoint dealer store traffic 
of persons coming for entry blanks, 
and of persons whose interest in Hot- 
point appliances was stimulated by 
viewing these appliances at their 
best in the model homes. 

4. Cement relationships with dealers, 
builders, utilities, department stores, 
furniture stores, and distributors, 
whose goodwill and faith in Hotpoint 
is a priceless asset. 

5. Continue to enhance the institu- 
tional value of the Hotpoint name as 
a sales asset among the homemaking 
public. 


> At initial planning sessions with 
the Hotpoint public relations staff, 
we decided it would be impossible 
and unwise to place the execution of 
the local program in the hands of 
people on the local level, for we were 
dealing with too large a group. More 
than 6,500 dealers, 150 merchant 
builders, 72 utilities, 110 department 
and furniture stores and 50 main 
Hotpoint distributors were involved. 

These people were far too busy 
with other aspects of the promotion 
to give adequate time to publicity. 
And even if they were given mate- 
rial to place .with newspapers and 
radio and television stations, there 
would be too much duplication of 
effort and too much bombarding of 
editors and commentators with simi- 
lar material from different sources. 
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Obviously, we could not jeopardize 
the success of the $20 million promo- 
tion by dealing with such a large, 
unwieldy and inexperienced group. 

There were too many cities and 
too many local variables involved 
for us to attempt tailored local pub- 
licity programs. And, we could not 
depend on vague broadsides to ac- 
complish our objectives. 


> The plan we sought was one which 
would enable Hotpoint to maintain 
control of local publicity efforts. At 
the same time, it would give the local 
media the specific information they 
wanted about the particular Hotpoint 
home going up in their city. 

We finally agreed to handle all 
mailings to media from Chicago. Each 
mailing was to be accompanied by 
a filled-in memo, telling media who 
the Hotpoint home builder was in 
that city, where he could be reached 
and which of the four types of Hot- 
point “Living-Conditioned” homes 
he was building. The stories in the 
mailings were general, but the media 
at least were told where specific in- 
formation was available, and there 
could be no doubt in the mind of any 
editor that the story was local. 

At the same time mailings went 
out to media, memos were mailed to 
builders, department stores and fur- 
niture stores involved. These memos 
stated that local media had been noti- 
fied, and outlined the contents of the 
editorial material. The memos also 
suggested that these local people 
contact their media with specific in- 
formation, and listed detailed in- 
structions for media contact. 


>Hotpoint dealers were purposely 
left out of the local publicity pro- 
gram for several reasons: 

1. Of all the parties involved, the 
dealer had probably the least to do, 
and the least at stake in the con- 
struction and furnishing of the home. 
2. In many cases, there would be 
more than one dealer involved per 
city, and this would lead to confusion 
in deciding who would deal with the 
editor. 

3. Being the largest group, the deal- 
ers were far too numerous to be 
reached with publicity material with- 
in the program budget. 

However, Hotpoint dealers were 
informed of the local publicity sup- 
port through organizational chan- 
nels. The store’s part in the promo- 
tion was explained. 


>Three mailings were conducted 
from our office, with copy written 
by us, and cleared by Hotpoint. The 
first, mailed to local real estate edi- 
tors of 219 newspapers in mid-March, 
consisted of: 

e A news release, announcing the 
selection of the particular city as a 


site for construction of the Hotpoint 
home. 

e An elevation and floor plan of the 
type of home going up in that city. 
e A six-page indexed fact sheet, 
containing complete details of the 
entire homes promotion. 

e A covering memo, giving the name 
and address of the local builder in 
that city. 

This material put the basic news 
into the hands of newspapers and set 
the stage for what was to follow; 
namely, the second mailing, which 
was a feature story kit, mailed in 
early April to city editors of the 
same papers. 


> We chose city editors for this mail- 
ing, since the stories in the kit were 
designed for different sections of the 
paper—news, women’s, business, real 
estate—and the city editor would be 
the one to make the right distribu- 
tion. This system also saved mailing 
costs to individual department edi- 
tors. 

Included in the second mailing 
were: 
e A covering memo, referring to the 
first mailing made to the real estate 
editor, and again indicating the local 
builder in that city. The memo urged 
the editor to check with the builder 
to learn the opening date of the 
home. 
e A news story on the survey of 
40,000 homemakers, which led to the 
building of the Hotpoint homes. 
e A feature story on the climate- 
conditioning (heating and cooling 
system) of the homes. 
e A feature story on the light-con- 
ditioning of the homes. 
e A feature story on the kitchens of 


Radio & TV Coverage 


In mailings to radio & tv stations, 
Hotpoint offered these suggestions for 
coverage of the openings of ‘‘Living- 
Conditioned” homes: 

1. Use the script (furnished by Hot- 
point) on a news or women’s program 
broadcast, adding descriptions of spe- 
cific features of the home in your city. 
2. Before the opening, interview the 
builder or department store personnel 
about details of the home. 

3. Cover the actual grand opening, us- 
ing three possible methods: 

e@ Have a reporter on hand to gather 
facts and report them later. 

@ Do a remote pick-up of the action. 
e@ Tape or film the opening for broad- 
casting later. 

4. Conduct on-the-spot interviews of 
persons visiting the home, getting their 
reaction. Possible question: “Do your 
ideas of what a ‘Living Conditioned’ 
home should be agree with the ideas of 


the 40,000 people who helped design 
it?” 








the homes, with an offer of pictures 
of the kitchens available from Hot- 
point. 

As with the first mailing, memos 
also went out to builders, cooperat- 
ing department stores and furniture 
stores, letting them know that editors 
had been notified of their part in the 
homes story. It urged them to check 
with editors to see if any more in- 
formation was needed. 


> The third and final mailing went to 
515 local radio and tv program di- 
rectors in late April. This mailing 
had two purposes: to give the pro- 
gram director news about the homes 
and to suggest coverage of the grand 
opening of the homes. To accomplish 
these purposes, we prepared 
mailed: 

e A script, announcing the grand 
opening of the homes. 

e The same six-page indexed fact 
sheet as provided to real estate edi- 
tors with the first mailing. 

e A two-page “idea” memo, indi- 
cating the name of the local builder, 
asking the director to check with 
him for specific information and the 
opening date of the home. It outlined 
possible methods (tape, film, re- 
motes) of covering the grand open- 
ing. 

The memo-—this time to builders, 
department stores and furniture 
stores—was more comprehensive than 
the preceding two, being the last 
memo sent out. In it, we again told 
who had received the publicity ma- 
terial. We also listed the specific 
steps to be taken in checking with 
newspapers, radio stations and tv 
stations in lining up opening day 
coverage. 


and 


In conjunction with this final 
mailing, we prepared editorial ma- 
terial to be sent to Hotpoint’s distrib- 
utor organization, whose personnel 
would be scattered to assist the local 
builders in the grand openings. The 
material for distributors included 
feature stories on the four types of 
Hotpoint homes, a three-page memo 
on photographing the grand opening, 
and a covering letter from Mr. Crit- 
tenden, outlining the procedure to 
be followed at the openings. 

We mailed to utility sales 
managers a resume of what had been 
done to promote the homes on the 
local level and enclosed copies of 
the kitchen story (part of the second 
mailing) to show how the role of 
electrical living had been treated. 


also 


> Local publicity results well repaid 
the painstaking planning and admin- 
istration detail that went into the 
program. Clips, still coming in, show 
that the Hotpoint are big 
news in nearly every city where 
they are located. 44 


homes 
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Editor’s Headache . 


just a three-day accumulation of publicity material received by one community news- 


paper 


-more than an editor can even read 








. The stacked desk in front of author G. R. Johnston represents 


let alone publish. The author is a former 


weekly newspaper editor turned publicity man 


Courting the Weeklies 


It takes a special understanding of the 
weeklies’ special problems to get your 
publicity into print. The author ex- 
plains how such an understanding can 
bring outstanding results publicity- 
wise. 


By G. R. Johnston 


Every year, public relations de- 
partments of advertising agencies or 
major American companies drop mil- 
lions of dollars down a publicity rat 
hole without hope of more than a 
negligible return. 

Every day, ream after ream of 
publicity material pours into the of- 
fices of daily and weekly newspapers 
across the country. Much of it is grist 
from the mills of “publicists” and 
hack writers who produce it in a 
seemingly endless stream consisting 
of expensive brochures, leaflets, elab- 
orate press books and simple, mime- 
ographed “news’”’ releases. 

What happens to this veritable 
flood of dubious prose and papier- 
mache pictures, so much of it that 
editors look upon their postoffice 


lockers as a sort of modern Pandora’s 
Box? 

Most of it is considered by daily 
and weekly editors alike to be 99.44% 
pure—pure tripe. As such, it usually 
is consigned to the waste basket. And, 
bitter tea to the self-esteem of thou- 
sands of publicists, a vast amount of 
it never leaves the often ornate en- 
velopes enclosing it. 


>This sad state of affairs is known 
even to the neophyte public relations 
man; not so often to his boss or the 
head of the firm which employs his 
services. The latter invariably sees 
and is gratified by mention of his or 
his company’s name in the mass of 
material that goes out. He rarely sees 
or is conscious of the thin trickle of 
clippings that comes in. 

Does this mean that the average 
public relations man is a charlatan, 
who collects his salary knowing that 
his work will seldom be reproduced 
in black ink on white paper? Not 
necessarily, although it cannot suc- 
cessfully be refuted that some public 
relations men, faced with a lack of 
understanding of public relations on 
the part of misguided employers, owe 
their jobs to the quantity of publicity 
they turn out. 
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But it is obvious that too little 
thought has been given to the needs 
of newspapers in general, and week- 
lies in particular. As a matter of 
fact, in the preparation of the aver- 
age story, no thought at all has been 
given to the weeklies. 


>Few, if any, public relations de- 
partments or news bureaus possess 
a section whose efforts are directed 
toward the small, community paper. 
Although loaded with professional 
writing talent, they customarily pat- 
tern their product after the needs of 
the big dailies. 

Yet, there are less than 1,800 dailies 
in all of the U.S. and Canada, com- 
pared to more than 8,000 weeklies. 
The latter reach some _ 57,000,000 
readers, only 13,000,000 less than the 
dailies. 

Public relations-wise, and as pub- 
licity media, the problems and proc- 
esses of the two groups are decidedly 
dissimilar. Different treatment, 
therefore, would seem to be indi- 
cated. 


>To understand the reasons for the 
failure to obtain appreciable space in 
the nation’s prints, it is necessary to 
understand the details of newspaper 
editorial production. 

Dailies, with large staffs of rewrite 
men, can take a promising news re- 
lease, localize it and use it. Those that 
have special sections, automobile 
pages, builders’ pages and the like, 
often make use of “canned” releases 
and pictures. With weeklies, and 
many small dailies as well, this is 
normally impossible. 

The editorial staff of the average 
weekly consists of an editor and a 
society editor, often the editor’s wife, 
who usually doubles as the book- 
keeper. She answers the telephone, 
covers women’s affairs, and helps 
with the mailing among numerous 
other chores. 

The editor covers local events and 
meetings, often at night and on holi- 
days; writes the stories; takes photo- 
graphs and processes them; writes 
captions, heads and the editorials; 
wades through and rewrites badly 
handled news from country corre- 
spondents; selects necessary filler 
material; does feature stories; reads 
proof, and possibly makes up the 
pages. 

In between he receives politicians 
and press agents seeking free space; 
mollifies subscribers whose names 
have been misspelled, or whose pet 
project of raising funds for a “Home 
for Girls Too Weak To Say No” 
didn’t make page one; repairs a re- 
calcitrant Linotype; runs the folder 
or mailer, and helps with the job 
work. 

On some of the poorer papers, he 
may have to haul the mail bags to 
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Dont'’s for the Doer 
Don't: 
@ ... write down to the weekly editor. 
He may live in the “sticks,” but chances 
are his journalistic education is superior 
to yours. 
@ ... expect the weekly editor to re- 
write your story. Prepare it so he can 
slap a head on it and send it to the 
“back shop.” 
e ...send long stories. Keep them 
short; space is limited and so is Linotype 
time. 
@ ... clutter the top of the release 
with useless information. Leave it free 
for the editor's use. 
e@ ... enclose photos. Few weeklies 
can afford engravings. If they can, they 
want to spend the money for local pic- 
tures. 
@ ...send more than one mat per 
story. Casting them is tedious, costly. 
(For more details on matted releases 
see ‘How to Prepare Matted Releases,” 
Nov. 1953 AR.) 


the post office and deliver papers to 
local newsstands. 


> Upon his cluttered desk each week 
hundreds of envelopes of all sizes are 
dumped. He has seen most of them 
before. He knows without looking 
that they will contain little or noth- 
ing of interest to his readers. Even 
to open them would take precious 
hours he can ill afford to spare. So 
they go into the wastebasket, un- 
opened, unless he spies one that has 
previously proven to be directed to 
his territory. 

It is anathema to publicity writers 
that editors sometimes say: 

“Your firm doesn’t advertise in our 
paper. Why should we give you free 
space for pure publicity?” 

Bill Powell, publicity manager for 
Pillsbury Mills Inc., has this to say 
about that: 

“We don’t think advertising has 
anything to do with publicity... . 
Advertising is something agencies 
and advertising representatives work 
out together. It should have nothing 
to do with news.” 


> Practically every pr man will ven- 
ture the same argument. A Missouri 
editor, harassed by a barrage of auto 
publicity, asked to be taken off the 
mailing list, complaining: 

“Your dealer walks on the other 
side of the street when he passes our 
office on his way to place ads with 
our competitor, a daily. Honestly 
now, why should we devote free 
space for his benefit when he ig- 
nores us?” 

From the auto news bureau came 
this answer: 

“The material sent you is of legiti- 


mate news value, entirely divorced 
from advertising. I am sure it will 
be of interest to your readers.” 


> To the editor, trying to find enough 
space for purely local news, this was 
unadulterated hogwash. While rec- 
ognizing some merit to the claim that 
the releases he receives contain at 
least a modicum of legitimate news, 
he summed it up this way: 

“Ours is a purely local newspaper. 
We can’t compete with the big 
metropolitan papers in state, national 
or international news. We don’t have 
room for a wide variety of features, 
special stories and columns, or pic- 
tures of some undraped babe with a 
‘Miss Floor Wax’ ribbon across her 
bust—no matter how well-developed 
and curvacious that bust may be. 

“Our only reason for existence is 
to convey to our readers the bits of 
local news and gossip that the big 
dailies won’t touch. 

“We can exist only through ad- 
vertising, and our local merchants 
pay the freight. Sure, we know the 
milline rate goes up if the big com- 
panies advertise in weeklies. But if 
they don’t want to pay part of the 
freight, why should we devote valu- 
able space to promoting their prod- 
ucts—for free—regardless of the ac- 
tual news value?” 

To print all of the publicity mate- 
rial received in a_ three-month 
period, he said, he would have to 
publish a 48-page paper filled with 
nothing but publicity, at a cost of 
about $4,500—with no revenue! 

“If the weeklies are as good a pub- 
licity medium as the public relations 
people indicate,” he concluded, “and 
they are—then they’re also a good 
advertising medium.” 


>A space order along with a pub- 
licity story often rings the bell, for 
it indicates that the sender realizes 
that without revenue there might be 
no weekly media for his use. Not al- 
ways is this so, however. Occasionally 
the public relations man meets an 
editor who takes a dim view of sell- 
ing his editorial birthright. He may 
not eat regularly or well, but his “‘is 
as the strength of ten, for his heart 
is pure.” So are his news columns. 

The advertising-publicity tie-in, 
naturally, has its own peculiar angles. 

A Michigan politician has 2x2” ads 
sent to all weeklies in his area—to be 
paid for on condition that accom- 
panying and subsequent publicity 
stories, including mats, were used. 
Average ad cost: $2.80. Value of the 
space for publicity: over $60, not 
including typesetting and casting 
costs. Neither the ad nor the publicity 
appeared in more than a few papers. 
The candidate, a woman jurist, barely 
made a ripple in election returns. 

A nationally known New York 





agency frequently sends letters to 
editors asking for clippings of pub- 
licity accompanying space orders. 
The thinly veiled implication is that 
unless the publicity puffs are used, 
the advertising will be cut off. 


> Most publicity men, however, are 
aware of the sharp feelings of edi- 
tors of smaller papers and expect 
them to use their own editorial judg- 
ment on publicity. 

But why produce volumes of news 
releases and matted stories that are 
99.44% pure tripe as far as the week- 
lies are concerned—and are almost 
sure to be thrown away in that exact 
ratio? 

Why not spend the huge sums they 
cost to produce news items directed 
at specific areas? And why not pre- 
pare them in such a manner as to 
encourage their use, rather than 
cause annoyance or additional work 
for the already overburdened week- 
ly editor? 


> Weekly editors, cramped both for 
time and space, emphatically do not 
want long, involved, rambling news 
stories they will have to rewrite if 
they use them at all. Nor do they 
want the tops of the releases clut- 
tered up with firm names, addresses, 
telephone numbers and other useless 
information. Particularly is this true 
of the upper lefthand corner, where 
the editor pencils in the page num- 
ber, head designation, guide line or 
other instructions to the compositor. 

There usually is no objection to 
the firm name and address in the 
upper righthand corner. The practice 
of the public relations department of 
Detroit’s Clark & Bobertz Inc., how- 
ever, is best—across the bottom of the 
page, out of the way. 

Interest and variety are just as im- 
portant to the weekly as to the daily. 
More so, probably, since the weekly 
editor seldom can rewrite the story. 
What a pleasure it is to receive a re- 
lease carefully written from the first 
word, and whose lead does not bla- 
tantly proclaim that its only purpose 
is to get a name into print! 


>No good weekly editor looks twice 
at releases which begin: “Chrysler 
Corp. announces...” or “Chesapeake 
& Ohio Railway net income for Janu- 
ary ...” What, after all, is the meat 
of the story, the firm’s name or its 
accomplishment? 

Put yourself in the weekly editor’s 
chair. You have a 2” hole on page 
nine. On your desk are two items. 
One reads: 


Are Seasons Changing? 
Pink Rose Found Here 
Despite November’s chill, a pink 
rose was found blooming yesterday 
in the yard of Mrs. Horace Higgen- 
botham, 123 Main St. ... 


The other item: 


Regular Grade Gasoline 
Gets TCP Nation-Wide 


The new ignition control additive 
contained in Shell Oil Company’s 
premium grade gasoline for the past 
17 months is now being made avail- 
able for the first time on a nation- 
wide basis to users of regular grade 
gasoline. ... 


Which would you use? The con- 
clusion should be obvious. Mrs. Hig- 
genbotham is a_ subscriber. Her 
friends are subscribers. They'll be 
interested. 

Who, locally, gives a hoot about 
the TCP announcement? Every gas- 
oline now has some magic ingredient. 
So does practically every other com- 
mercial product, marketed under 
such mystic symbols as PAP-9, 
GL-72, or even ETC. No real news 
there. 


> Reverting to your role as a pub- 
licity writer, you may exclaim: 

“We can’t compete with local news! 
Should we, then, abandon our pub- 
licity efforts?” 

Not at all, although you might as 
well if you do not care to devote 
thought and time as to their prob- 
able reception. There are two meth- 
ods that should gain greater editorial 
acceptance: 

e One is to send out releases written 
with an eye toward the area in- 
volved, and prepared so they can be 
handled easily and with a minimum 
of annoyance to the editor. After all, 
you want them published, unless 
your goal is merely to inflate the ego 
of the Head Man. 

e The other is to send releases to 
the dealer or agent in the applicable 
territory. 


> That TCP item, for example, might 
have found its way into print if writ- 
ten this way: 

Podunk motorists may now have 
the new ignition control additive in 
their regular grade gasoline, Joseph 


T. Blow, owner of the Shell Oil sta- 
tion at Chestnut and Main Sts., an- 
nounced today. The additive, devel- 
oped by Shell Laboratories and 
called TCP, has previously been 
available only in premium grade 
gasoline. Now, for the first time, it 
will be available in this area at no 
increase in price, Blow said. 

Suppose Joe Blow takes such a re- 
lease, with his name and town filled 
in, to the local editor? The latter 
may have tongue in cheek so far as 
the actual news value is concerned, 
but he'll be inclined to find room for 
it. Joe Blow may not advertise often. 
However, he’s a local man, and lots of 
people know him. Besides, if it’s good 
for Joe’s business, it’s good for the 
town. 


>“But we can’t send a release to 
every one of our 8,000 dealers,” you 
say in dismay. “Think of the work! 
And the cost!” 

Why not? You send them to 8,000 
editors. Take the cost from the use- 
less flood of mail that usually goes 
in the wastebasket. 

Who will prepare releases directed 
at the individual editor, or through 
the dealer? Use the same staff which 
now produces so much material 
doomed to blush unseen, so far as 
editorial eyes are concerned. 

The clipping bureaus, if you can 
afford one, will love you. 44 


Second Advertising Show 
Planned for January '56 


Following a successful “first” this 
year, the National Advertising In- 
dustries Exposition will stage its 
second showing in Chicago’s Mor- 
rison Hotel Jan. 29-Feb. 1, 1956. 

Some 5,000 advertising people, 
representing almost every branch of 
the profession, attended the first 
N.A.I. show, which included some 50 
exhibits representing more than 30 
different non-media industries in the 
advertising field. 

Plans are being made to increase 
the number of exhibit booths to 150 
and to occupy the entire 25,000 
square foot exposition hall at the 
Morrison Hotel for the coming show, 
according to L. William Baker, man- 
aging director of the exposition. 

New features planned for the Jan- 
uary show include a Graphic Arts 
Reproduction Center, a Screen Proc- 
ess Printing Center, and a Radio, Tv, 
and Transcription Production Cen- 
ter. Also planned are educational ex- 
hibits sponsored by colleges, clubs 
and associations which have com- 
pleted research work in various 
phases of advertising production, 
promotion and merchandising. 44 
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Operation Pop-Push 


Simple Gimmicks Boost 
Record Sales in South 


“Operation Pop-Push,” a success- 
ful platter - sales - promotion plan, 
now singing and swinging its way 
around Florida and South Georgia, 
is raising the temperature on Co- 
lumbia Record sales charts wherever 
it goes. 

The innovation, dreamed up by 
Wm. E. (Bill) Scheu, president of 
Distributors Inc. (Jacksonville), ties 
new - platter - promotion to radio 
through the use of several simple 
but novel gimmicks which radio 
management and disc jockeys in- 
stantly acclaim after a trial run. 

The new sales tools promote radio 
with twin-slogan impact: Music is 
Always on Radio— Wherever You 
Go... There’s Radio. 


>The No. 1 gimmick, now blossom- 
ing in music shops and wherever 
records are offered for sale, is a 
12x18” stand-up or hang-up two- 
color poster proclaiming: These new 
records are being played today on 
your radio station. Then follows a 
list of the ten current selections. 
These are printed on gum stock so 
that lists may be easily tipped on 
the poster. 

Each week record dealers receive 
a new tip-on sheet with a reminder 
that their local stations are currently 
featuring these Columbia releases. 
A sales plug urges dealers to “stock 
up.” 

The third lower portion of the 
poster carries the call letters of radio 
stations in the area. 


> Sales tool No. 2 is a 45 rpm platter 
rack presented to disc jockeys with 
a stick-on listing of records being 
pushed. Duplicate stick-on listings 
are provided for turntables or other 
point-of-reference spots . . . new 
listings are provided weekly. 

Promotion item No. 3 is a colorful 
weekly sales letter to station man- 
agers and DJ’s giving “background 
sketches” on Pop-Push selections. 

Separate mailings are made on 
current Columbia record releases 
and the Columbia Hit Parade. 

Every letter or newssheet to the 
trade and radio stations carries an 
insert with the slogan “Columbia 
records promote radio” and the cur- 
rent week’s selection index. 


>It all started when Mr. Scheu re- 
ceived the following wire: “.. . all- 
out sales effort on Columbia pop 
releases for one weck, month of 
February. James A. Conklin, Pres., 
Columbia Records.” 
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Twin Sales Tools . 


Pet 


Py These NEW RECORDS are being 


. . Poster (right) with list of 10 current selections is used with 45 


rpm platter rack to push sales of Columbia Records through the southland. 


This wire, no new story to Bill 
Scheu, meant that Columbia had 
several pop-record releases with 
great sales potential at one time, and 
a concentrated effort was launched 
to promote the entire list rather than 
singling out the hit parade possi- 
bilities. 

The time-proved formula of an 
intensive selling job by distributor 
salesmen to radio and the disc jockey 
shows followed up at the record- 
dealer level was to be applied nation- 
wide. The results of this method, 
while highly successful in densely 
populated areas, have been disap- 
pointing in Bill Scheu’s far-flung 
market of Florida and 26 Georgia 
counties. 


> “Geographically it is next to im- 
possible for us to call special sales 
meetings,” says Mr. Scheu, “and 
we've found we can’t do a thorough 
selling job through that much terri- 
tory in any short period of time. 

“T was determined, however, that 
geography, my hardest subject in 
school, was not going to keep me 
from cashing in on those Columbia 
releases,” continued Scheu. “So, one 
Saturday afternoon when I'd have 
much preferred strolling on the 
fourth green, I sat down to find a 
new sales approach. 

“It occurred to me, that if some 
way could be devised whereby I, as 
a distributor, could reach the pop- 
record consumer, these records 
would enjoy, in a lesser measure, 


the same consumer-demand enjoyed 
by the hit tunes. 

“The natural medium for promot- 
ing pop-records to the buying public 
is radio and its DJ shows, I rea- 
soned. How then to increase Colum- 
bia’s popularity with those at the 
source of consumer listening? ‘Oper- 
ation Pop-Push’ holds the answer 
because it promotes radio and, in 
turn, a wider radio audience for the 
greater number of Columbia records 
now being aired because of radio’s 
enthusiastic acceptance.” 


>A special sales meeting was called 
for February 9. All sales and pro- 
motion material had been prepared 
in advance and was presented at this 
meeting with a complete outline of 
the promotion. 

All sales personnel including pro- 
motion men and Bill Scheu devoted 
the week of February 19 to making 
calls on station management in in- 
dividually assigned geographical 
territories. 

After all radio stations had been 
covered, the balance of February 
was devoted to calls on record deal- 
ers and the distribution of posters. 


> Has “Operation Pop-Push” proved 
effective? 

“Well,” says Bill Scheu, “I haven’t 
had to cut a hole in the roof to extend 
my sales graph as yet, but sales are 
up as much as 300% to 400% on 
some records, and in general are 
continuing to climb. 44 





How to DESIGN 


One of the country’s leading 
graphic arts consultants presents a 
basic reference piece on the design- 
ing and production of custom 


Christmas cards. 


By Victor Strauss 
Graphic Arts Consultant 
New York 


Everybody loves to discuss and 
plan, to select and create a business 
Christmas card. Everybody wants to 
have a hand in it; everybody likes 
the change from humdrum business 
to festive joy. Christmas cards are 
fun for everybody; for every man in 
the organization but one: the pro- 
duction man. 

For him the business card is a 
headache, a rush job, a last-minute 
squeeze—a job that comes only once 
a year and finds him therefore not 
too well prepared for it. Business 
Christmas cards are, true enough, in 
most cases only printing jobs. But 
they are very different from the 
kinds of jobs that production men 
and printing buyers are used to 
handling. 

Custom-made Christmas card jobs 
entail many services and materials 
that are out of the ordinary and also 
have some “surprises” of their own. 
I was in this kind of work for longer 
than I care to remember, and have 
gone through many crises and emer- 
gencies with jobs of this nature. The 


following discussion is based on ex- 
perience. I hope that it will help you 
in anticipating some of the most fre- 
quent troubles. 


Checkpoint 1: The Slot 


> Everybody has his own opinion on 
what is most important in a business 
Christmas card: art, greeting, signa- 
ture, and so on. I do not feel inclined 
to argue these fine points but want to 
mention another point that most peo- 
ple are apt to overlook—the slot. “The 
slot?” Yes, the slot through which the 
card is pushed by the mailman when 
he delivers it. This slot is most im- 
portant because to my mind, a 
Christmas card is only as good as it 
is when it is received by the re- 
cipient. 

The slot reminds you that you must 
consider the receiver of your greet- 
ing in the very first stage of plan- 
ning. Various kinds of receivers get 
their mail through different slots. If 
you want to know all about the slot, 
read the Postal Manual, Part 155.4 ff. 
There you find described three kinds 
of slots that are of interest to you: 

1. Door slots. 
2. Apartment house mail receptacles. 
3. Rural boxes. 

Door slots are provided in office 
buildings and stores, and used by the 
mailman when he calls outside of 
business hours; the other two classi- 
fications are self explanatory. Door 
slots must be 7” long and 114” wide. 
Apartment house receptacles are 
built “to receive long letter mail 
414” in width and... that magazines 
1414” in length and 21%” in diameter, 


if rolled, may be deposited therein 
by the carrier and removed there- 
from by the tenants with facility.” 
(The English is governmental, the 
italics are mine.) Rural boxes come 
in three approved sizes; the smallest 
is approximately 19” long, 6142” wide 
and 81%” high. (The larger ones do 
not concern us.) 

Keep these figures in mind if you 
want your Christmas card to arrive 
uncreased, particularly in case of 
apartment-house recipients. 


Checkpoint 2: The Envelope 
>The envelope is one of the main 
trouble makers in custom made 
greeting cards. As happens so often, 
somebody rushes into the art depart- 
ment and wants a Christmas card 
designed. “Something very simple, 
you know, nothing too elaborate; just 
a warm friendly greeting—should not 
be too expensive but have plenty of 
originality ...” The artist responds 
eagerly. He has often thought how 
nice it would be to send out Christ- 
mas cards of his own design, but 
didn’t do anything about it because— 
who would pay for the printing? Now 
he sees a wonderful opportunity and 
he sketches it out, uninhibited, just 
as the spirit moves him. 

The production man gets the cute 
little thing, a simple design in umteen 
colors, at the last moment. He is busy 
with finding paper and getting the 
card printed; much too busy to think 
of the envelope. Nothing to worry 
about, anyway—envelopes come, as 
everybody knows, in all sizes. 

Yes, it is true that envelopes are 
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stocked in an enormous variety; but 
it is equally true that all of this 
variety is not enough to suit the 
fancy of every artist’s dream. Once 
the cards are printed, nothing re- 
mains except to have the envelopes 
handmade, and at the last minute. 
But hand-making of envelopes is a 
very expensive extravagance, which 
jacks up the cost of the job way out 
of proportion. As the envelope is 
such a neglected item, I want to say 
a few words about it. 


>You should consider these four 
points in planning your envelopes: 


1. Envelopes of matching paper or 
commercial styles . . . Some people 
believe that a matching envelope is 
essential. They say that it is as logi- 
cal to use a commercial envelope for 
a Christmas card printed on a high- 
grade paper as to make a Christmas 
call dressed in a formal jacket and 
work pants. Others believe that en- 
velopes are thrown away unnoticed, 
and should therefore be as inexpen- 
sive as possible. If the recipient opens 
all his mail personally, the impres- 
sion made by the envelope is cer- 
tainly worth considering. If not, I 
would rather spend my budget on 
cards than on envelopes. 


2. Stock sizes or special orders .. . 
If your order is large enough, a mak- 
ing order for a special size, particu- 
larly of a matching stock, is both 
practical and inexpensive—provided 
that you place such an order in time. 
The minimum quantity for mill or- 
ders varies from mill to mill. Find out 
from your paper house what its re- 
quirements are. 


3. Plain, imprinted with corner card 
or decorated with special design . . . 
The discussion of point one takes care 
of this point too. 


4. Hand-sealed and stamped or me- 
chanically sealed and stamped .. . 
This point is important for large 
quantities only; small runs can easily 
be hand-sealed, but in large runs the 
sealing becomes a factor. Make sure 
that you select the type of envelope 
that can be processed with the equip- 
ment available at your mailing serv- 
ice. Mailing equipment is not stand- 
ardized; therefore check with your 
supplier. 


> Now to determining the proper size 
of your envelope. Here, too, opinions 
vary, but you will not go wrong if 
you adopt the formula suggested by 
United States Envelope Co.: 
e Length of envelope equals length 
of enclosure plus 14” 
e Width of envelope equals width of 
enclosure plus 14”. 

Should your enclosure be very 
thick, both dimensions should be in- 
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creased by the thickness. 

Generally speaking you should 
keep in mind that every fine paper 
house offers a wide range of An- 
nouncements which are ideally suited 
for Christmas card jobs. Announce- 
ments are matching stocks and en- 
velopes planned for economy of 
production. The better paper houses 
have charts of envelopes and match- 
ing insert sizes; they will also supply 
you with samples of envelopes and 
matching cards—avail yourself of 
their services. 


Checkpoint 3: The Printing 


> Artwork, stock and reproduction 
process are so closely interrelated 
that I prefer discussing them as one 
subject rather than three. I can 
neither hope to describe all kinds of 
papers and other printing stocks 
which are used for Christmas cards, 
nor to discuss in detail all printing 
processes in which they are pro- 
duced. 

As to artwork, there are simply 
no limits to what can be done with 
a Christmas card design. Everybody 
who cares to take a look at cards on 
display in the stores, or who remem- 
bers his own Christmas card mail, 
can confirm this fact for himself. 

Everything else may be undecided 
in a business Christmas card project, 
but one element of information is 
available in almost every case: the 
number of cards required. Therefore, 
I will organize the discussion of the 
print and its production by the quan- 
tity of cards to be produced. Based 
on my own past experience I have 
formed the following four groups: 
1. Very small... up to 100 cards. 
2. Small... up to 1,000 cards. 

3. Medium ... up to 10,000 cards. 
4. Large... up to 100,000 cards and 
over. 

These groups are necessarily arbi- 
trary; they are also by no means 
clearly definable and overlap in 
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“Get a load of these, Sadie! My six-year- 
old kid can draw better’n this!” 


many cases. I hope that you will take 
the following discussion not as an 
exposition of rules but as indications; 
as directional guide posts only, that 
will help you to find your bearings 
in this vast territory. 


>In the first group—up to 100 cards 
—you could have an immense num- 
ber of orders if you could produce 
them for next to nothing. As this 
cannot be done, the bulk of the busi- 
ness originates with top executives 
of big corporations or other individ- 
uals of social prominence and suffi- 
cient funds who want a small number 
of very high quality cards for their 
personal friends or for very high 
ranking business acquaintances. 
Quality rather than cost is the gov- 
erning factor in this group. 

Cards of this kind are best pro- 
duced in those printing techniques 
which are still deservedly called the 
graphic arts and are still executed as 
hand printing. Etching, lithographing 
—on stone, of course—woodcutting, 
engraving and silk screening—under 
the name of serigraphing—are the 
most important of those processes. 
The work is done either by creative 
artists themselves, or by the highest 
skilled craftsmen in the country. 


>The paper must, naturally, corre- 
spond to the process and it should be 
handmade. Stevens Nelson and its 
distributors carry a line of such pa- 
pers that make the eyes of every true 
lover of fine printing glow with ex- 
citement. Here you can find the 
choicest samples of Europe’s and 
Asia’s paper-making art—colors, tex- 
tures, finishes that are precious by 
themselves, even without any print- 
ing. 

Cards of this kind are often over- 
sized, large enough for framing. The 
envelopes are specially made, either 
completely by hand, or die cut and 
handpasted. The more valuable cards 
in this group are packed in outer 
envelopes into which stiffeners of 
double-faced corrugated are in- 
serted. 

Jobs of this nature are very hard 
on everybody, but hardest on the 
production man who is concerned 
about them all the time and anxious- 
ly waits for their completion. How 
can you protect yourself and the job? 
Try to eliminate the time element as 
much as possible; keep them (who- 
ever it may be) reminded! Try to 
have your supplies lined up ’way 
ahead of time! Nothing is tougher 
than an untested source of supply 
for a job of this nature. Finally, when 
the job is in production keep check- 
ing at every juncture, every new 
operation, every change of hands. 


>In the next group, that of the 1,000 
card run, you face problems of a 
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Atlantic Paper 


The profit you take out of your business depends upon the paper you put into your 


business. That’s why more and more printers are coming to depend on Atlantic Papers 


for their biggest “profit” jobs—they’ve found that Atlantic is unsurpassed in runability. 


Atlantic’s greater, measurable bulk means smoother running...less make-ready 
time. What’s more, Atlantic is moisture-controlled to assure dimensional stability 
for accurate register on every run. Above all, every Atlantic sheet has the uniformity required 


for color, cleanliness and affinity for ink. No wonder Atlantic is called “The Printers’ Paper”! 


There is an Atlantic Paper exactly suited to your printing requirements...one that 
may lead you to bigger profits. Why not contact your Atlantic merchant 
today and find out for yourself! 
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completely different nature. The cus- 
tomers in this group are either local 
or national firms of rather moderate 
size. Here the price element is the 
most important of all. As a rule, firms 
in this group have only small adver- 
tising budgets and do not want to 
spend too much on a Christmas card. 
The small quantity coupled with the 
price element imposes severe restric- 
tion on design and execution. 

Silk screen, offset and letterpress 
are the three printing processes that 
lend themselves best for Christmas 
card production in this group. Silk 
screen is the only commercial print- 
ing process that car still be executed 
without machines, whereas offset and 
letterpress are highly mechanized 
processes. But there is also equip- 
ment available—in both processes— 
that is suitable for small size and 
short run work. Every advertising 
production man is, or should be, fa- 
miliar with the most important job 
presses and their offset counter- 
parts. Sometimes your Christmas 
card can even be produced on a Da- 
vidson or Multilith, which can be 
found in most lettershops. 

Each printing process has its own 
characteristics; each of them excels 
in some points, each of them is lim- 
ited in others. A thorough under- 
standing of these facts is a must for 
successful printing management. 
Planning with these facts in mind 
results not only in quality at low 
cost but also in smooth production. 
But it is not enough that the produc- 
tion man know these characteristics; 
it is just as imperative that the artist 
be fully aware of them. If this is 
not the case—and how often is it?- 
the production man has a tough time. 


> Here are a few pointers on type of 
art and printing process. Multicolor 
art, particularly bold lines and areas, 
is best printed in silk screen. Re- 
member that the better screen shops 
work from sketches and do not re- 
quire finished art. That saves money. 
Another forte of silk screen is the 
ability of the process to print enamels 
as well as gold and silver. But silk 
screen is not to be recommended for 
fine shadings, airbrush effects or 
photos. 

Nor is silk screen your first choice 
when it comes to the printing of a 
lot of type. Letterpress is still the 
ideal process for type. Whenever 
your art consists of type primarily, 
letterpress has a prima facie case. 
But letterpress is not too suitable 
for multicolor work. This remark 
needs qualification. It is certainly 
possible to do very fine color printing 
in letterpress. But the small shops 
that are your “naturals” for the type 
of job under discussion are, as a rule, 
not set for color work. In some cases 
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you might want to combine silk 
screen and letterpress; you can, for 
instance, print your initials or draw- 
ings in silk screen — possibly in 
enamel—and your type in letter- 
press and obtain a stunning result. 

Offset has the great asset of being 
able to print very fine tones, and to 
print them on comparatively rough 
stock. If your artwork contains pho- 
tographs and airbrushing, offset 
should be your first choice. Offset is 
perfectly capable of doing excellent 
color work, but the small shops are 
just as little set for it as are small 
letterpress printers. You can plan a 
combination job with silk «screen, 
and you will be highly satisfied with 
its results. 


> Combination jobs are very effec- 
tive, but are also apt to cause trou- 
ble, particularly at the change of 
hands. Always insist on guide and 
gripper sheets when the job leaves 
one place, and insist that such sheets 
be not only placed on top of the 
package containing the job, but that 
extra sheets also be transmitted to 
the people in charge of your job at 
the new place. 

Another point of great importance 
is very often overlooked; it is nec- 
essary to tell the printer who runs 
only one color and who is the first 
in a combination job that other colors 
will be printed after his, that the 
job therefore must be treated as a 
close register job. 


> Next, a word on paper. Many peo- 
ple make the mistake of trying to 
save money on paper when their 
budget is tight. This is, in my book at 
least, a grave mistake. 

If you have a small run card with a 
tight budget, the cheapest way to 
an effective job is paper—expensive 
paper. As paper amounts to very lit- 
tle in a small run job, certainly little 
enough compared with the cost of 
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“Wish he'd go away, it makes me nerv- 
ous having someone watch over my 
shoulder.” 


‘ euts and color printing, your best bet 


is very good paper combined with 
very simple printing! 

Remember that paper is the big- 
gest part of the card, remember that 
it affects not only the eye but also 
the sense of touch! A smart designer 
will always try to save his low budget 
jobs with expensive paper. 


> Have samples of various announce- 
ment lines ready; put them on the 
artist’s board, and tell him that he 
can use the finest paper as long as 
he restrains himself in color. But 
you will rarely have to talk very 
much; the intrinsic laws of beauty in 
design automatically work for you! 
No top notch artist has ever cluttered 
a beautiful surface with all kinds of 
ginger bread. They simply do not go 
together! 

Finally, a word on selecting the 
printer for this kind of work. You 
remember that cards in the 1,000 
group are planned for small presses, 
meaning in most cases small print 
shops. Many of them are run by very 
excellent craftsmen who can produce 
work every bit as good as that turned 
out by bigger firms. But these crafts- 
men are very seldom efficient desk- 
workers. If you supply them with 
paper and envelopes, you will get 
much better cooperation from them. 


> Now to the next group, those of up 
to 10,000 cards. This is a very impor- 
tant group, perhaps the largest of all. 
Here you deal with national manu- 
facturers and wholesalers, but also 
with institutions such as banks, in- 
surance companies, etc. Price is ob- 
viously important in this group too, 
but the larger runs permit much 
wider latitude in production and de- 
sign. 

All three printing processes men- 
tioned for the preceding group—silk 
screen, letterpress and offset — are 
employed in this one too. But where- 
as cards in the 1,000 bracket are 
normally produced singly, those in 
the 10,000 bracket are frequently 
printed either two or four-up. 
Whether they can be printed on job 
presses and similar equipment de- 
pends entirely on the nature of the 
job. If they are run four-up, they 
will best be put on larger presses. 
Silk screen can handle four-up jobs 
easily in hand printing. Letterpress 
and offset have a wide variety of 
presses to choose from. 


>In addition to the above men- 
tioned processes you should consider 
four more for the production of busi- 
ness Christmas cards in the 10,000- 
run group. They are: 

Collotype 

Steel engraving 

Thermography 

Hand stencilling 
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1. CoLLtotyPe is perhaps the most 
undersold printing process of all. 
This is very regrettable, as collotype 
produces results of exceptional beau- 
ty and quality, particularly when it 
comes to the printing of fine tonal 
values. Collotype prints not only 
continuous tone images (you have no 
halftone dots), but it lays also a 
much heavier ink film on the stock 
than offset, for example. If you have 
a design that contains photographs 
or facsimiles of historical material 
you should by all means investigate 
collotype. 


Collotype presses are slow but they 
take very large sheets and a 10,000 
card run, four or more up, is well 
within the economical. Be sure to 
check the paper beforehand with 
your collotype house! Some collo- 
type firms print on offset paper, oth- 
ers do not. Frequently best results 
require a hard bristol type stock; 
sometimes the stock must even be 
specially sized. Using collotype may 
cause a little more trouble in the 
beginning than you have with more 
customary processes. But it is cer- 
tainly worth it. 


2. STEEL ENGRAVING needs no recom- 
mendation. Its beauty is unsurpassed! 
It is, alas, very little used, perhaps 
for no other reason than that it, too, 
is very undersold. Steel engravers 
work mostly for the trade and are, 
generally speaking, not set to render 
the kind of service that the advertis- 
ing profession is used to. But this is 
no reason not to consider the process. 
It is obviously ideal for traditional 
and prestige designs. 

It is true that dies must be spe- 
cially made for steel engraving, and 
that they cost money. But they cost 
not nearly as much as the rumors 
have it. On the other side of the 
ledger go the facts that the printing 
itself is not too expensive, and that 
only one or two colors are needed 
in a steel engraved card. As to type, 
you should remember that steel en- 
gravers work from master plates by 
pantographing. They offer a selec- 
tion of type styles particularly suited 
for their process. Check with them 
before you have type set—you may 
be able to save yourself typesetting 
expenses. 

As the impression cost is low and 
the die cost high, a 10,000 run of 
cards will most likely be produced 
singly. This fact should be considered 
in case you plan on a combination 
run. Steel engraving has no particu- 
lar paper requirements, except that 
the paper must not be too thick. As 
to the preparation of your art, vari- 
ous engravers work in various ways. 
Some prefer finished art, others work 
from pencil sketches. 


3. THERMOGRAPHY, also known as 
plateless engraving or virkotype, is a 
process very widely used for Christ- 
mas cards. Here the raised effect 
comes about by dusting a resin pow- 
der on the still wet letterpress print. 
The print is then exposed to heat, 
which melts the resin and fuses it 
with the ink. The dry print simulates 
a steel engraving. As thermography 
does not require dies, it is much 
cheaper than steel engraving. 


4. Hanno STENCILLING is often used 
with steel engraving and with letter- 
press, offset and collotype. It is a 
simple process for adding color and 
it has a quality all of its own. The 
colors used in stencilling are the 
same as those used by artists. This 
gives the stencilled print an arty 
quality—a quality that is unobtain- 
able in any printing process because 
all of them use inks of one kind or 
another. 

Hand stencilling is historically the 
oldest color printing process. It is not 
suitable for the reproduction of fine 
lines and detail but excellent for 
enlivening prints that contain their 
detail in another color, often called 
the drawing or key color, which is 
printed before stencilling. 

Stencilling requires no plates. The 
stencils are made of specially treated 
paper or clear plastic; the color is 
applied by hand, either with a brush 
or by airbrush. Stencilling has no 
particular paper requirements. The 
stock should not be too thin and not 
absorb too much. Check the detail 
of the job with your supplier be- 
forehand. 


>The last group on our list is that 
up to 100,000 cards and over. In this 
bracket your choice of reproduction 
processes becomes narrower again. 

Steel engraving and hand stencil- 
ling are out in most cases, but silk 
screen can remain in the running, 
particularly if you want some of its 
typical features. Hand printing is 
naturally much too impractical for 
such large runs, but you can find 
many good screen process houses 
that operate mechanical screen print- 
ing equipment. 

Collotype too, stays in the running, 
primarily because it can handle very 
large size sheets (40x60) and run the 
job many up, say 20 to 40 cards on 
a sheet, whereby the press run gets 
reduced to a manageable quantity. 


>You will most likely think of off- 
set first for your large run business 
Christmas card; offset is indeed ideal 
for jobs like these. 

But you should also consider one 
additional process—gravure. I did not 
mention gravure sooner because, 
unfortunately, this process is not 
economical for small runs. But in the 





100,000 card bracket sheet-fed grav- 
ure must definitely be considered. As 
all other processes, gravure has a 
personality of its own, and the full 
charm of this personality is nowhere 
more appreciated than in a Christ- 
mas card, particularly so in one that 
is designed with a photograph as its 
artistic center. Gravure, too, is much 
too little used—though it is by no 
means in the orphan class of collo- 
type and steel engraving. You can 
be sure that a Christmas card printed 
in gravure will be noticed, simply 
because it is really different. 

You know that you must watch 
the selection of the typeface for 
gravure. Some people who are very 
finnicky prefer combination runs 
whereby the type is printed by offset 
or letterpress and the illustration by 
gravure. Last, but not least, you must 
select your paper in cooperation with 
the gravure house. 


Checkpoint 4: Greeting and 

Signature 
>I have avoided saying anything 
about the style of art and principles 
of design for business Christmas 
cards. AR surveyed this subject (No- 
vember °54 AR, page 53) and came 
to the conclusion that you can find 
most any conceivable kind of art, 
any but—the religious. The same 
holds true for the greeting. Many 
firms prefer the neutral “Season’s 
Greetings” to “Merry Christmas.” 
This is understandable. We might 
as well face the truth: a business 
Christmas card is first business, and 
only much later Christmas. Our busi- 
ness ways—not to get into controver- 
sial subjects — express themselves 
here too. 

But what I really want to discuss 
is the signature which stands under 
the greeting. Most firms want their 
Christmas cards personalized. Per- 
sonalized is one of the few words 
that reveal the queer nature of our 
mass civilization in a flash. A per- 
sonalized greeting card is one that 
bears the name of the sender im- 
printed in type. What an irony! The 
most impersonal form of indicating 
one’s name—type—is called a “per- 
sonalization.” The signature of a 
man, which used to be put on the 
purchased Christmas card, was the 
last vestige of a time when people 
expressed their feelings in a personal 
manner. Now people avoid even this 
small effort of their own—in favor 
of a slug of type. But personalizing 
is self-defeating. It is contrary to the 
very nature of a business Christmas 
card. 

For me, the business Christmas 
card is a symptom of our desire for 
individuality; an expression of our 
concern for our own identity which 
is endangered by the mechanism of 
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our mass society. If this is so, then 
a personal signature is a must on a 
business Christmas card. 


> Facsimile signatures are practical 
in all processes but begin to pose a 
problem when a great number of 
different signatures must be handled. 
In this case it is best to plan for an 
imprinting job. Cuts of the signa- 
tures must be made and the cards 
imprinted in a separate operation. 

Imprinting, too, needs planning. It 
is very difficult to match inks in dif- 
ferent processes or even on different 
presses. Select an entirely different 
color for the signature if you want 
to save this trouble. Trim your cards 
carefully before imprinting—other- 
wise the signature will not be exactly 
where it should. Discuss the detail 
beforehand with the man who will 
have to do the job. 


Checkpoint 5: Finishing 


> Printing is the most important but 
not the final part in the production of 
your Christmas card. Some cards 
need finishing operations in addition 
to printing; those which do not are 
merely trimmed and folded. Trim- 
ming can present a problem for silk 
screened and steel engraved cards. 
These two kinds are apt to pile un- 
evenly, in which case they cannot be 


trimmed in the guillotine or power 
cutter. Sometimes it is possible to 
trim the stock beforehand and there- 
by circumvent the trimming prob- 
lem; but this expedient works only 
with cards that are printed individ- 
ually. 

If the cards cannot be trimmed on 
the guillotine, they must be trimmed 
on a die cut press. In this case they 
can be creased at the same time and 
then handfolded. Die cutting is a 
little more expensive than guillo- 
tining—it requires specially made 
dies—but it is very precise and re- 
sults in perfect folds. Die cutting is 
also the process whereby fancy 
shapes and cutouts are produced and 
is therefore one of the most impor- 
tant finishing operations. Others are 
mounting, pasting and tipping. 

This type of work is done by con- 
cerns that specialize in it and that 
sometimes also have equipment for 
embossing. Commercial greeting 
cards are finished in many other 
ways; some are padded—the satin 
heart type, for instance—others get 
sequined, beaded or flocked. The fin- 
ished result can be even more em- 
bellished — if embellished is the 
right word—with ribbons, paper flow- 
ers, and other such niceties. 

Finishing can be a very important 
part of the job and should be just 


as carefully planned as all other 
steps. Here, too, your personal con- 
tact, at the planning stage, with the 
firm that will do the job, is your best 
insurance for smooth sailing. 

I started out by saying that Christ- 
mas cards are fun for everybody but 
the poor production man. I hope that 
my article will help him. I hope that 
he, too, will share in everybody else’s 
pleasure when the next business 
Christmas card is made. 44 


Neenah Booklet Suggests 
How to Cut Letter Costs 


A booklet of suggestions on hold- 
ing letter costs to a minimum has 
been made available by Neenah Pa- 
per Co. (Neenah, Wis.). 

Called “The Cost of Influencing 
People,” the booklet points out mis- 
conceptions about the cost of a letter. 
For example, it says, some business 
men believe they make a substantial 
saving by using an inexpensive non- 
rag paper instead of a fine rag bond. 
However, the saving is only a frac- 
tion of 1% of the cost of a letter. 

On the other hand, by reducing 
the number of words, a business man 
can save as much as one-third of the 
cost of the letter, the booklet says. 


For your copy circle No. 707 on the 
Readers’ Service Card inside back cover 
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ANTIQUE 


A True Blue White sheet, with the brilliant 
clarity so necessary for the reproduction of 


clean, sharp blacks and crisp sparkling colors. 


Curtis Antique, in text and cover weights, has 
just the right texture, resiliency and uniformity 
. it’s made for fine presswork. 


Use it for folders, booklets, index dividers, 
accordion folders, announcements, broadsides, 


step booklets, calendars, tent cards, programs, 
self-mailers, pop-ups, menus and die-cut sales 


promotional material. 


For samples of Curtis Antique, call your paper 
merchant. He'll gladly supply sample books, 
layout size sheets or made-up dummies to fit 


your specifications. 
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Graphic Arts 
Industry Looks 
To Its Future 


An amazing expansion in research 


activities on all levels of the graphic 


arts is bringing important advances 


to advertising production. 


By Stanley E. Cohen 
AR Washington Editor 


Automation has captured the fancy 
of the printing industry just as it has 
appealed to others. With costs spiral- 
ing upwards and new duplicating 
processes bidding for their business, 
printers and their suppliers quickly 
sense the value of every development 
which will increase productivity and 
hold costs at competitive levels. 

While printers have been accused 
of stinting on expenditures for ap- 
plied research, the truth of the mat- 
ter is that the print shop long ago 
turned to amazingly complex ma- 
chinery in order to get high quality 
work at high speeds. In the past half 
dozen years, however, there has been 
less inclination to leave research to 
chance. Sustained and well coordi- 
nated attacks have been made on 
problems that exist in every field of 
the graphic arts industry, and these 
efforts have already yielded dramatic 
new processes in such fields as photo- 
composition, low-cost color printing 
and improved platemaking tech- 
niques. 

Because automation inevitably de- 
mands precision, there is particular 
emphasis at this time on standardized 
processes and materials which will 
stand up at the speeds achieved by 
modern presses. Some of the current 
research is aimed solely at improved 
quality and lower costs. But much of 
it deals with such elementary sub- 


jects as the mechanics of the printing 
process itself, which must be better 
understood in order to deal with such 
problems as the need for improved 
dimensional stability in paper, for 
better control of the ink-water rela- 
tionship in offset and for faster dry- 
ing inks. 


>The influence of automation on 
printing stems to a considerable de- 
gree from the trend toward faster 
and more versatile printing equip- 
ment. Under pressure to meet the 
competition of offset, new rotary 
presses are being offered which have 
the speed of offset, while retaining 
the inherent advantages of letter- 
press. At the same time, offset print- 
ers can now buy, out of standard 
catalogs, presses capable of speeds 
of 8,000 and up for newspaper page 
size. 

Automation is personified in the 
new “in-line” press systems which 
have been developed to carry work 
from the blank paper to finished 
product in assembly line fashion. A 
typical piece of “in-line” equipment 
does a multitude of chores. Besides 
color printing. it may automatically 
put the work through such processes 
as numbering, punching, carbon spot- 
ting and weaving. One such set up, at 
American Decalcomania Co., Chi- 
cago, is able to produce state liq- 
uor sales stamps at a rate of 5% 
million per hour, including printing, 
punching and zig-zag folding. 

Automatic equipment of this kind 


demands paper which will not 
“stretch,” shrink and break down 
while passing through the press. Lit- 
tle is said about it publicly, but al- 
most every paper company is known 
to be searching for chemicals to help 
paper keep size and quality, regard- 
less of differences in temperature and 
humidity which it encounters. 


> Research in the paper field is con- 
stantly turning up new ideas. Among 
them, of course, are the papers in- 
volving calcium silicate filler, which 
gives 40 lb. stock the desirable char- 
acteristics of 45 lb. stock. Typical of 
the efforts to get additional dry 
strength into paper is the develop- 
ment by American Cyanamid Co. of 
Accostrength 2386, a synthetic water 
soluble polymer which gives added 
tensile strength, bursting strength 
and folding strength without addi- 
tional bulk or porosity. New coating 
systems are being developed, such as 
the process developed by Battelle, 
using an electrostatic field to provide 
an economical way of handling small 
jobs or special runs where such ma- 
terials as mica, flock, carbon, wax or 
plastics must be bonded to paper. 
Among the new papers in the offing 
are some using man-made fibers like 
nylon, Orlon and Dacron as a base 
Because they are highly resistant to 
chemical attacks, absorb very little 
moisture, resist the action of molds, 
bacteria and light, and are three to 
ten times stronger than conventional 
papers, they are particularly promis- 
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1000 FULL COLOR 
CHROMAX PRINTS 


8%’ x 11” size on 80+ Kromekote 
$240.00 for 2,000—8'2 x 11 
$360.00 for 5,000—8'2 x 11 


Made from 4” x 5” or 5” x 7” color 
transparencies, same as or enlarged. 
8” x 10” contact. Special 1212” x 16”. 


Not a fake process! Chromax Color 
Prints are the result of years of re- 
search by Eastman Kodak and photo- 
graphic technicians. 


3 to 4 Weeks Delivery on 
500 to 5,000 Quantities 


Special price on 1 week delivery—Write 


Hundreds of Profitable Uses 


Catalog Inserts 
Window Displays 
Sales Portfolios 
Reprints . . . Covers 


Brochures 
Magazine Inserts 
Technical Reports 
Instruction Manuals 


Send for FREE SAMPLES 


Price List and Detailed Information 


CHROMAX Corporation 


Specialists in Short-Run Quality Color 
Lithography . . . Phone BAltimore 2500 


1819 Holmes St., Kansas City, Mo. 


. for more details circle 775, page 131 


it takes talent... 


When Michelangelo created his 
famed sculptures, talent was re- 
vealed in every magnificent line. 
And when Eureka creates a pre- 
mium promotion, talent is reveal- 
ed in every phase of design and 
production. 50 years of experi- 
ence enable us to turn out the 
type of campaign that is truly ‘‘at 
a premium’’...stamps, coupons, 
catalogs and collection books that 
are individual works of art! Con- 
sult us for the profitable answers 
to your premium problems! 


592 Electric Street, Scranton 9, Pa. 
. « for more details circle 782, page 131 
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ing for heavy duty bags, packaging 
corrosive liquids and for map and 
tracing paper. 


> The search for equipment that op- 
erates at higher speeds, with less re- 
liance on skilled labor, puts a pre- 
mium on precision equipment. After 
devoting eight of nine years chiefly 
to the study of plates, for example, 
the Lithographic Technical Founda- 
tion is reorienting its research toward 
factors which affect printing quality. 
Recognizing that almost nothing is 
known about the phenomena that 
takes place when ink is transferred to 
paper, LTF has built a Pick Tester, 
which is linked with strain gauges 
and and oscilloscope to record the 
printing process. Standard Inko- 
meters are being modified to provide 
a continuous measurement of tack in 
order to assure a better standard of 
quality. 

In its effort to find more effective 
ways of controlling quality, LTF has 
broken quality down into four fac- 
tors: tone, color, sharpness (or de- 
tail) and graininess. Tone and color 
are being measured with ordinary 
densimeters, but new instruments are 
needed to provide a measure of 
sharpness and graininess. 

Many other organizations have put 
their people to work to learn more 
about the problems of “printability.” 
At the Rochester Institute of Tech- 
nology, for example, research deals 
with such factors as changes in the 
size of image at the time of impres- 
sion. At a recent meeting of the 
Research & Engineering Council of 
the Graphic Arts Industry, experts 
from the German Graphic Arts Re- 
search Institute told of efforts to im- 
prove press alignment, to improve 
the work produced by high speed 
letterpresses, and hold down make- 
ready costs, As a result of this work, 
the meeting was told, special instru- 
ments have been developed which 
can be installed temporarily on 
presses in order to measure the de- 
gree of alignment. 

The Research and Engineering 
Council itself, formed half a dozen 
years ago to coordinate research in 
the graphic arts field, is impressive 
evidence of the stress the printing 
industry is currently putting on re- 
search. 


>Of all the developments in the 
graphic arts field, none has been 
watched more closely than photo- 
composition. Consumers quickly ap- 
preciate the possibilities. Film strips 
are easily airmailed to any point for 
use with any process, and are stored 
for future re-use without immobiliz- 
ing costly metal. 

Moreover the film strip slashes 
composition costs. Because text mat- 
ter set on small cards can be easily 


enlarged photographically without 
loss of sharpness, a single filmset ad 
can be adapted to a multitude of uses 
from mailing piece to point-of-pur- 
chase without additional setting. 
Nevertheless photocomposition was 
a long time coming, partly because of 
the difficulty of making corrections 
on minute film strips. As the first to 
get this problem down to manaj- 
able size, Intertype’s Fotosetter has 
had the field virtually to itself. Now, 
however, there are signs that com- 
petition is in the offing. The Photon, 
developed by Graphic Arts Research 
Foundation and tested at three in- 
stallations in the Boston area (in- 
cluding the plant of the Quincy 
Patriot Ledger), has been standard- 
ized and is reported ready for com- 
mercial production. Photon and the 
Linofilm machine (exhibited by 
Mergenthaler, but not yet available) 
use electronic circuitry to meet spac- 
ing problems which have hampered 
photocomposition in the past. 


>The spectacular impression that 
Dow’s magnesium plate process has 
made in the engraving field has pro- 
vided fresh incentives for others to 
develop fast and durable plate ma- 
terials. 

Conscious of the fact that the Dow 
process requires costly new installa- 
tions of equipment, zinc people are 
anxiously looking for new etching 
procedures which will meet the 
speed of magnesium. Imperial Type 
Co., Philadelphia, reports it is etch- 
ing zinc at high speed on a laboratory 
basis. It said recently the process will 
be released without royalty if it 
proves practical. Little is said about 
it, but the search also continues for 
usable plastic materials. 


> With consumers turning increas- 
ingly to color, substantial attention 
is directed now to new methods of 
producing better color printing at 
lower cost. Mindful of the problems 
of the lithographer, Lithographic 
Technical Foundation is preparing a 
pamphlet evaluating the restrictions, 
limitations and advantages of various 
color masking systems, and will soon 
issue a standard color chart to enable 
plants to determine their own mask- 
ing requirements. 

At least three different approaches 
are being attempted to bring the cost 
of color plates down to levels where 
color is practical for short press runs. 

Initial commercial use demon- 
strated that the photo-masking tech- 
nique developed by Eastman Kodak 
produced good results, but only with 
carefully selected transparencies. 
Additional research is under way to 
improve this system to handle a 
greater range of transparencies. 


>» Among the electronic scanning sys- 





tems, the Springdale Scanner, devel- 

oped by Eastman Kodak and Time 

Inc., has been used intermittently 

with impressive results on Life, Time 

and Sports Illustrated. Other elec- te 

tronic color scanners, developed by ... offered to you aC ilSa Lil: 
RCA and by Acme, are still in the cn : 

laboratories. ° Es 


Among the new approaches to col- “MANUAL 
or scanning is the fluorescent dye ° 

method proposed by Kemart Corp. es Og 
Developed in cooperation with Ans- | N y PLASTIC 

co, it utilizes a print on a paper | 

impregnated with special fluorescent 9 pLast A 

= provide color gradations whieh wt : LOOSE-LEAF 
produce attractive halftones rapidly, a No me ee 

and without hand operations. ' X gp : BINDING” 


>A substantial percentage of the 
work throughout the industry is 
aimed at cutting costs and simplify- 
ing processes. Pre-sensitized plates, 
under study at several laboratories, 
are designed to standardize the qual- 
ity of offset printing and relieve the 
printer of responsibility. The new 3M 
Makeready process just introduced 
by Minnesota Mining and Mfg. Co., 
is expected to cut makeready costs 
and improve quality to such an extent 
that printers will willingly acquire 
the additional equipment involved. Y ' s\ 9 

mY | - “Plasti-Clear” 

The new Chem-Dry process under cae ° . \%) ; 

study at the Armour Research Foun- oge 
dation, Chicago, has advanced to the qualified 
point where two commercial pilot executives 
plant operations are in use. Inks that 
required several hours dried in one This handsome, elaborate Manual—color- 


5 Ta fully GBC plastic bound—has been months 
second after passing through a cham- in preparation and is one of the mest 
ber of sulfur dichloride vapor. Pow- expensive and idea-stimulating books ever 


ders and slipsheets were eliminated. offered for selected distribution. Illustrates 


: s saiole ee the many advantages of the modern GBC 
Another development which is ex- Binding System...increased efficiencies 


pected to eliminate costly processes ...Savings in time and money...greater 
in the printing field is the new prestige, readership, and life for catalogs, 
“Cronin” polyester photographic film reports _ agate gen —— 7 flat— 

, . : . : turn easily. You an our staff will want 
base just made available for litho- 7 . 


to examine this informative manual. Send 
graphic and photoengraving by Du- for your FREE copy today. Supply is limited. 


Pont. Because it is 30% thinner than GENERAL BINDING CORPORATION 
regular litho film, it can be inserted 812 W. Belmont, Dept. AR-10, Chicago 14 
under other plates for masking. At 
the same time it can be reversed and 
used interchangeably for lithography a 
and photoengraving, and can be used + +» Tee Gee Co only TOR, gue tat 
instead of glass for separation nega- 
tives in color platemaking. 

Whether it is in paper, presses, 
inks or such simple matters as cellu- 
lose tape to replace the string that ~~ @€ «€ G2 ° 
has been used traditionally to tie s bs) = = = To start getting your share of 
loose type, the printing industry is 
moving ahead at a pace unparalleled 


e e 
in the past. This progress demands Advertising 


capital investments on a scale which * t ’ 
may be beyond the reach of many R qd mM 

of the small shops which have ac- e uire er Ss 
counted for much of the business in 

the past. In the final analysis the sales power in the $3 billion 
changes may prove to be economic is os oe 

as well as technological as the larger advertising-production-merchandising 
and more financially able shops ac- ° 
enable them to meet the needs of to- 

morrow’s competitive picture. 44 
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Modern Plastic and Loose-Leaf Binding!’ | 
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INGENIOUS 


DISPLAYS 


Oniginal Design... 
Quality Manufacturing 


of AD-MOBILES, COUNTER MOTION UNITS, 
MERCHANDISE RACKS and DISPENSERS 


Tie in your other advertising efforts 
efficiently at the time and place sales are 
made. Hutcheson’s original and d*stinc- 
tive P.O.P. displays are proven sales 
activators. 


Paper 
Card 
Cloth 
Plastic 
Masonite 
Wood Let our experienced design staff and 
Metal skilled production craftsmen transform 
Any Size your rough layouts and copy suggestions 
Straight or into a distinctive, attention-attracting 
Die-Cut display. Designs and estimates submitted 
at no obligation. Write today ! 


DECALS + POSTERS + DISPLAYS + SIGNS 


UTCHESON 


517 SOUTH 14th STREET 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


° 
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Screenless Printing . . This portfolio 
offered by Black Box Collotype Studios 
shows several examples of screenless col- 
lotype continuous tone printing 


Collotype Portfolio 
Issued by Black Box 


To help fill in obvious gaps of 
knowledge among admen (see “Spe- 
cial Survey: It’s Offset 2-to-1; Collo- 
type ‘Unknown’,” Aug. AR, page 74), 
Black Box Collotype Studios, Chi- 
cago, has created a new portfolio ex- 
plaining the economies and uses for 
collotype printing, sometimes re- 
ferred to as the photo gelatin process. 

Many suggestions for the use of 
collotype “screenless printing” are 
included in the portfolio. The follow- 
ing uses are suggested: 

e Whenever you have Ektachromes, 
black and white photographs, draw- 
ings, paintings or any other artwork 
to reproduce in continuous tones, 
without the presence of any screen. 
e When you have short runs of 100 
to 5,000 (especially in full color) and 
in sizes up to 40x60”. 

e When you have large pictorial 
subjects or numerous smaller pic- 
tures. 

e When you require translites (for 
backlighted displays). 

In addition to explanatory mate- 
rial, the portfolio contains various 
samples of collotype printing, plus a 
collection of case histories showing 
how various advertisers have used 
the process to advantage. 


For your copy circle No. 712 on the 
Readers’ Service Card inside back cover. 


I’M A PICTURE BOOK IN 4-COLOR 
CARTOON TECHNIQUE... DOING 
A JOB FOR DOW-CORNING! 


° aT Ts nC SURPRISING 
READERSHIP | COMMUNICATION | LOW COST 


Ao Wea 
pst 


- 
Sane We were FIRST, in 1936, 
ae 


we. Cc. Porrer6 Co. 22S 


ers! We've been leaders 


“Color Printers Since 1893” ever since! Ask for sam- 
ples of work we've done 


NEW YORK: 148 LAFAYETTE STREET from idea to finish for the 
Phone CAnal 6-4450, Teletype N. Y. 1-400 Nation’s leaders! “RN I said “The first draft look 
said was, e irs ra OOKS 
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Sy Rapid Delivery 
i For 630.000 
alalog Pages 


Norge used an unusual approach to get 
specification sheets into the hands 

of electrical and appliance dealers — 
an envelope-type magazine insert 

that posed more than the usual number 


of postal and production problems. 


Pleased . . . Norge executives R. C. Connell and R. J. Runge 
show pleasure at company’s envelope-type magazine insert 


An envelope type insert that posed 
more than the usual number of postal 
and production problems broke in 
three trade publications early in 
August. 

The insert included seven catalog- 
type specifications pages, each de- 
scribing appliances in the new Norge 
line. Copy on the facing page of the 
insert invited readers (electrical and 
appliance dealers) to tear out the 
insert and remove the enclosed spec 
pages. The insert itself was perforated 
for easy removal from the publica- 
tions. 


“Thumbcuts” .. . Insert compels reader to 
open automatically to proper page 


A promotion of Norge Division, more dealers than would have seen 
Borg-Warner Corp. (Chicago), the them if distributed through ordinary 
unique insert was created and pro- channels. 
duced by Norge’s agency, Tatham- . alae 

: : , >From the beginning the agency was 
Laird Inc. (Chicago). 5 : 
plagued with post office problems. 

Originally, copy on the outside of 
the insert was designed to read, 
“Look Inside This Envelope,” while 
the enclosed sheets were referred to 
as specifications sheets. 

However, postal authorities ruled 
that the envelope could not be called 
an envelope and the specifications 
sheets could not be called specifica- 
tions sheets, since such usage would 


The insert was carried in three 
publications—Electrical Dealer, Elec- 
trical Merchandising and National 
Furniture Review, with a total cir- 
culation of more than 90,000. More 
than 630,000 spec pages were distrib- 
uted by Norge in this manner, and 
as a result the spec pages were seen 
(and in many cases filed in the enve- 
lope for future reference) by vastly 


i i Pye > enclosed | 
Invites . . . Copy on insert invites reader Describes Seven pages enclosed ir 
to tear out envelope, which is perforated envelope describe Norge appliances 
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MAKES A 
“SHOWCASE” 
for more effective, 
impressive reports, 
presentations, sur- 
veys, manuals, etc. 


Clareport* has a durable, trans- 
parent plastic front cover and a back 

of Strathmore Beau Brilliant cover 
stock in 8 smart colors. Holds standard 
11” x81” sheets (special sizes to order). 


Send for FREE sample and prices, now! 


e We specialize in custom-made easel binders and 
presentation binders. Your problem solved quickly 
and Inexpensively. 


WRITE, WIRE OR PHONE—DEPT. 0-10 


BELFORD Company, Inc. 


317 W. 47th Street 
New York 36, N. Y. @ Plaza 7-5950 


Lirvvintine 


our specialty for 30 years! 


e HARD JOBS preferred 
(Folded or Bound) 


e 100 to 1,000,000 or 
more 


e Will store entire job 


and imprint as needed 


Tas? Mail sample for Quotation or 
Phone us to Call 


Ph. CHesapeake 


Sersen’s coun 


Imprinting, Inc. 
17 N. Loomis, Chicago 7 


. for more details circle 847, page 131 


To sell advertising supplies, 
products or services 
pre-sell the 
advertising manager! 
Advertising Requirements 
reaches more advertising 
managers than any other ad- 


vertising publication. 
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conflict with a postal regulation 
against allowing 2nd class publica- 
tions to carry material that would 
give the publication the characteris- 
tics of a catalog or other 3rd or 4th 
class mail. 

The agency complied with the post 
office ruling by making the outside 
of the insert read, “See Inside,” and 
by referring to the specifications 
sheets as “spec pages.” 


>Other post office difficulties arose 
because the three publications are 
printed in three different states— 
Electrical Dealer in Indiana, Elec- 
trical Merchandising in New York, 
and National Furniture Review in 
Illinois. 

State postal authorities in Indiana 
and Illinois ruled that the envelope 
could not be sealed in such a way 
that the contents could not be read- 
ily viewed, although New York post- 
al officials had no qualms in this 
respect. 

As a result, the envelopes intended 
for insertion in Electrical Dealer and 
National Furniture Review were 
given a 6” slit in the back of the en- 
velope near the perforation, while 
those used for Electrical Merchan- 
dising were completely sealed. 

However, New York authorities 
insisted that the spec pages must be 
an integral part of the publication 
just as the envelope was, and as a 
result the spec pages for the inserts 
in Electrical Merchandising were 
bound into the book and perforated 
for tearing out. 

The spec pages in the other two 
publications remained loose in the 
envelopes, as was originally intended. 


> With postal authorities seemingly 
satisfied, the agency also had to cope 
with three production headaches: 


e Headache No.1... This problem 
was “one of those things” that just 
happen between an agency and its 
client. In this case, the agency had 
suggested that Norge, which was to 
supply 630,000 spec pages, not order 
the pages until all specifications as to 
size were completely settled. 

However, through some hitch, 
Norge went ahead and had the 630,- 
000 pages printed up 814x10%”, a 
size larger than the agency finally 
decided on. 

Obviously, to throw 630,000 pages 
down the drain would be economi- 
cally unsound. Some fast reshuffling 
of its figures by the agency resulted 
in an envelope with an 85x11” 
enclosure space—a tight squeeze 
when it came to collating, but a 
workable solution and one that re- 
sulted in a worth while saving. 


e Headache No. 2... This problem 
arose because one of the magazines 
concerned is saddle-stitched, while 


the other two are side-stitched. The 
envelope, of course, was perforated 
for easy tearing from the book. How- 
ever, the staples on the saddle- 
stitched book posed a problem in 
that they protruded deeper into the 
binding flap than was the case with 
the side-stitched books. 

This factor, of course, further com- 
plicated the difficulty that arose from 
the tight squeeze of spec pages and 
envelope enclosure space. Tight fit- 
ting solved the problem, with the 
flap on the saddle-stitched book a 
fraction of an inch wider than the 
flaps on the side-stitched books. 


e Headache No. 3... This problem 
arose because the envelopes were all 
one over-all size, 9x12”—the size of 
the type page of two of the publica- 
tions. The third publication, how- 
ever, has a type size page of only 
7x10”. 

The problem was solved by mak- 
ing the flap 13g” longer on the small- 
er book, so that it protruded an equal 
distance at each end of the 12” en- 
velope. The protrusion of the tab 
presented a die-cut problem that had 
agency production people baffled 
until Service Bindery (Chicago) 
came up with a heat-seal process 
that permitted die-cutting for the 
extra length of the flap and sealing 
of the envelope through the pro- 
trusion. 

The successful solution of all these 
problems resulted in an insert that 
appears to be a “first” for its kind 
and that has the added advantage 
of “thumb-cutting” the magazines 
in which it appears. 

Printing of the envelopes was by 
Stromberg-Allen (Chicago). 44 
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It’s a Business Card . . . Abe Mitchell, 
Chicago specialist in letter gadgets and 
direct mail gimmicks, is using this unusual 
thing’ as his business card. If you look 
at it almost horizontally, you'll be able 
to read: ‘‘Abe Mitchell—Letter Gadgets.” 
Turn it to the side and give it another 
horizontal sighting and you'll come up 
with: “111 W. Jackson—Chicago 4.’ Mr. 
Mitchell is offering the gimmick to others 
at 3c each for the first 1,000; 2c each for 
additional 1,000’s. The printing is in 
black on 3x334" cards and_ includes 
names, type of business and address 





Space Impact 


space selling 


Industrial Publications Inc. has solved 


the problem of giving definition to 


the intangible aspects of a publication’s 


market through the use of two audio-visual tools. 


Using ‘’3-Q” Kit, slide film projector and 


screen designed for use on desk, salesman for Industrial Publi- 
cations gets added ‘’punch” into sales presentation 


By Bert Enos 
AR Associate Editor 


“We have figures enough,’ says 
Jerome R. Peskin, general sales man- 
ager, Industrial Publications Inc. 
(Chicago), “but figures alone aren’t 
sufficient. You need emotion and the 
dramatic.” 

Mr. Peskin was referring to the 
problem so frequently faced by pub- 
lishers when they want to convey 
their sales stories—the problem of 
making tangible the intangible as- 
pects of a publication’s market. 

Mr. Peskin solved the problem for 
Industrial Publications with two au- 
dio-visual tools: 

e The “Q-3” Kit, a slide film pro- 
jector and screen developed by the 
Society for Visual Education (Chi- 
cago), which is used to make a 
graphic presentation of the “Do-It- 
Yourself” market. 

e The View-Master, a 3-D stereo- 
scopic viewer by Sawyer’s Inc. 
(Portland, Ore.), which is used to 
introduce a new prospect or present 
advertiser to the highly diversified 
and big lumber dealer market. 


>The two visual tools are compact 
and easily portable, and salesmen 


for Industrial Publications carry both 
with them, using whichever seems 
best to fit the selling situation. Under 
the present arrangement, the visual 
tools are used only in connection 
with Building Supply News, but may 
later be used for other magazines 
published by Industrial Publica- 
tions. 

The slide film, aptly entitled, 
“Where Do-It-Yourself Sales Start,” 
is a combination of statistics and pic- 
tures of lumber dealer operations in 
the do-it-yourself market. It in- 
cludes some 80 frames, all of which 
were made in the Chicago offices of 
Industrial Publications. 

Individual frames tell the story 
of the huge do-it-yourself market 
(60% of all wallpaper sales, 50% 
of all floor covering sales, 75% of all 
interior paint sales, for example), 
describe typical dealer operations 
like do-it-yourself clinics, point up 
the “shoulder trade” (customers who 
carry their needs out of the store on 
their shoulders), show locations of 
do-it-yourself dealers, demonstrate 
that all do-it-yourself business is 
local and retail, and show how the 
lumber and building material dealer 
is No. 1 for “Sweat Equity,” a do-it- 
yourself phrase for the home builder. 


>Mr. Peskin lists seven advantages 
of this type of presentation. 

e The kit can be set up in a moment 
on desk or table without disturbing 
others in the room. 

e The salesman faces his audience 
in the normal position in which he 
sells. 

e The salesman can note reactions 
to the presentation. 

e He can control the message, by- 
passing frames not important at the 
time, dwelling longer on others, 
turning back the strip to re-empha- 
size a point. 

e With this type of silent presenta- 
tion, the salesman still is a salesman, 
an active participant in the presenta- 
tion. 

e Since the presentation is entirely 
controlled by the salesman, questions 
from the viewer are encouraged. 

e The presentation is versatile and 
can be applied equally well to an 
individual or a group of individuals. 


>The “Q-3” Kit itself includes: 

e A 150-watt projector, equipped 
with 2” lens and rewind take-up, 
weighing 2 lb., 3oz. 

e A 9x11” translucent screen. 

e A carrying case which accommo- 
dates projector, screen, up to 10 
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| Proposal 
| or | 
[Proposition?| 


I No matter what you’re selling the | 
offer is more exciting in a V.P.D. 
pees -Binder the do-it-yourself | 
visual presentation! 


@ Make your own impressive custom-look 
presentation—fast, economically! 

@ Double impact of your sales pitch . 
forces prospects to look while on 
listen. 

e@ Just slip sales lit, price lists, photos, 
clippings, work samples, into V.P.D. 
Spel-Binder’s sparkling acetate folders 


| that protect and enhance. 
+ 


SPEL-BINDER 


LOOSELEAF BOOK WITH ACETATE PAGES. 


This is the V.P.D. 
Split-Back Easel Spel-Binder $7.00. 


28 stock style V.P.D. SPEL-BINDERS 
from $1.85 up. 
All sizes up to 24 x 18. 


SEE YOUR STATIONER, ART STORE, PHOTO SHOP 
DEPARTMENT STORE. 


FREE! 


Get colorfully illustrated — 
let — shows how V.P.D. Spel- 
Binders save you time, money. 
Clip this ad to your letterhead. 
Mail to: Dept. AR.10 | 


JOSHUA MEIER CO., Inc. | 
153 W. 23rd St., New York 11, N. Y. 


Manufacturer of V.P.D. Visual Acetate Products | 
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Second Tool .. . View-Master stereo 
viewer also plays role in Industrial Publica- 
tions’ use of visual sales tools for salesmen. 


filmstrip cans and literature. 

For larger groups, the filmstrip is 
reversed and projected on the office 
wall. Building Supply News sales- 
men carry two strips, one normal and 
one reversed, to avoid the need of 
rewinding if a desk presentation is 
not advisable. The extra strip also 
acts as a “spare.” 

According to Mr. Peskin, Indus- 
trial Publications bought 12 ma- 
chines, and the whole deal, including 
mechanical production by the Society 
for Visual Education, cost less than 
$900. He notes, however, that the 
artwork for the frames was done in 
his company’s art department. 


>Much less expensive but just as 
effective, although for a different 
purpose, is Industrial Publication’s 
use of View-Master stereo viewers 
to introduce the lumber dealer mar- 
ket to prospects and advertisers. 

This is a huge market, with a 
$10 billion volume in 1954, and with 
an inventory of nearly 5,000 different 
products. Since 1921 Building Supply 
News has promoted related product 
merchandising, saying in effect to 
lumber dealers—the third largest 
retailers after department stores and 
motor vehicle dealers in the U. S.— 
“When you sell a customer a piece of 
lumber, see to it that you also sell 
him the nails to fasten it with, the 
hammer to drive the nails with, the 
paint for coating it, the linseed to 
thin the paint, the brush to apply 
the paint and the sandpaper and 
steel wool to finish with. Sell the 
whole package.” 

Because of the diversity of the 
market, Mr. Peskin believes as 
heartily as anyone in the old adage 
that a picture is worth 1,000 words. 
That’s the reason for the use of 
stereo viewers to introduce the mar- 
ket to prospects and advertisers. 


>The company developed a series 
of 20 reels of 3-D pictures with 
seven shots on a reel. Editors took 
the pictures with cameras owned by 
the company while on field trips. The 
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SIZZLING SELLING SENTENCES 


MODEL 99C 


The only continuous advertising projector with 
a Money Back Guarantee to show brilliant Koda- 
chrome pictures in your window during daytime. 
Show 12 beautiful Kodachrome slides with 10- 
word Sizzling Selling Sentences with each slide 
showing for six seconds. 

Powerful 750 watt, 200 hour lamp, Small, 
compact, easy to carry. 18’ height, 14’ width, 
14” depth. 8x12” screen size. Beautiful leather- 
ette covering in several color combinations. 

Ideal counter cabinet to sell all types of mer- 
chandise. Push button attachment for intermit- 
tent showings. Customer pushes button, projector 
operates one cycle of 12 slides and shuts off, 
ready for next showing. 


Price 


$16500 
Preture R 


OCONOMOWOC, WISCONSIN 
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You Get Things Done 


BOARDMASTER VISUAL CONTROL 


Graphic Picture of your operations 
—spotlighted in color. You see what 
is happening. Saves you time, pre- 
vents errors. Simple and Flexible. 
Easy to operate. Write on cards and 
snap in grooves. Ideal for Produc- 
tion, Sales, Scheduling, Inventory, 
Etc. Made of metal. Compact and 
attractive. 


Full Price $4950 with Cards 

| FREE | 24-PAGE BOOKLET NO. R-100 
Without Obligation 
WRITE FOR YOUR COPY TODAY 


GRAPHIC SYSTEMS 


55 West 42nd St. * New York 36, N. Y. 
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pictures then were edited in the 
company’s offices, and Sawyer’s Inc., 
maker of the View-Master stereo 
viewer, duplicated them. Since In- 
dustrial Publications already owned 
3-D cameras, its cost for this visual 
aid was slight—merely that of hav- 
ing the pictures duplicated and the 
purchase of 12 inexpensive self- 
illuminating viewers for the sales 
force. 

The pictures include a series of 
external and internal views of lum- 
ber dealers’ stores to show the types 
of establishments that present day 
lumber dealers operate. More im- 
portant, the pictures are grouped 
into special product categories to 
show the display and merchandising 
the lumber dealer employs on such 
items as power tools, hardware, lawn 
and garden equipment, lighting fix- 
tures, plumbing and heating sup- 
plies, packaged kitchens and a host 
of others. 

Have these visual tools been of 
assistance to Industrial Publications’ 
sales force? 

“They are the most effective sales 
tools we’ve ever had,” says 
Peskin. 


Soundview Rear Screen Sitting on 
small top of projector, new rear screen 
unit takes an 11x14” picture image and 
is designed for rear view projection use in 


lighted rooms. 


New Rear Screen Offered 
By Automatic Projection 


A new rear screen unit, designed 
to accommodate three of its Sound- 
view Projector models, has been in- 
troduced by Automatic 
Corp. (New York). 

The new unit sits on any small flat 
surface and presents a clearly de- 
fined image from any angle in a 
brightly lighted room, according to 
the company. 

The complete unit contains a folded 
easel type screen which takes an 
11x14” picture image, and has room 
for a slide carrier and extra lens, 
in addition to the projector. Addi- 
tional details are available. 


For your copy circle No. 7] on the 
Readers’ Service Card inside back cover 
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Kling Films Produces 
Sales Training Films 


A series of seven sound slidefilms 
for training salesmen has been de- 
veloped by Kling Film Productions, 
Chicago. Written and produced by 
Raymond E. Lee, the series is titled 
“Selling Is Mental,” the name of Mr. 
Lee’s forthcoming book on the sub- 
ject. 

Each of the color films is 15 min- 
utes in length and is designed as part 
of a complete package. The films are 
kept general enough to be used in all 
businesses and industries. The com- 
plete package is offered at $750. 


While the films can be used with- 
out any special additions, any or all 
of the series can be custom tailored 
fer specific users with the addition 
of new slides and the preparation of 
special records. The same actors and 
announcers used in the films are 
available for custom additions. 

The “Selling Is Mental” series is 
designed as a 21-week sales training 
program on the actual hows of sell- 
ing. After each of the seven films has 
been shown once, the series is re- 
peated in the same sequence two 
more times. Actually each film is to 
be shown six times, since the plan 
calls for films to be repeated twice at 
each sales training session. 44 


Low-Cost View-Master Stereo Color 
Pictures Are Proven Sales Producers 


Praise from a client is more than music to 
your ears...it's money 


in your pocket. 
That's w ie you Il want to investigate View- 

Master pictures, and show your client what 
you've found—the modern way to sell his 
product : 

His own eyes will tell him what many 
firms have learned from happy experience 
—that a View-Master sales story is a suc- 
cess story. He'll see how these full-color, 
three dimension pictures sell his product 
(whatever it may be) with compelling, 
convincing realism, how they capture and 
hold customer attention at every level. 

What's more, View-Master pictures are 


light, compact sales aids...easy to carry 


and show. Pictures are mounted in 7-scene 


selling sequences on each reel, ideal for 
man-to-man selling with a Viewer or for 
projection in store or showroom. He'll 
beam with delight, even when you quote 
costs on View-Master — incredibly low for 
such hard-selling, high-efficiency sales aids. 
Get the View-Master facts now, for your 
client. You'll both be glad you did! 
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Slides Shown by Remote 
Control, Rear Projection 


A new 3,000 watt remote control 
slide projector is described in a fact 
sheet by Genarco Inc. (Jamaica, 
N. Y.). Designed for use in meetings 
and lectures, the following features 
are detailed: 

e The slide projector is behind the 
screen and the image transmitted 
through it, relieving the audience of 
distractions from the projector. An 
image of 4’ width requires a throw 
of only 41%’; a 16’ image requires an 
1814’ throw. 

e The lecturer pushes the button to 
change to the next slide. The slides 
themselves are contained in disk 
magazines holding 6, 12 or 18 slides. 
Additional slides can be added while 
the projector is in use—assuring the 
lecturer of continuous projection of 
up to 100 slides. 

e An automatic fading iris gives the 
impression that a curtain closes on 
one image and opens on the next—in 
a one-second interval. 

e Despite the 3,000 watt bulb, slides 
remain cool by use of a heat-reflect- 
ing filter and blower. 

e With a switch control, the projec- 


ae 


tion can be made continuous, with 
images projected at 7, 10 or 20 
second intervals, with fading in- 
between. 
e When desired, the projector can 
be hung overhead by removing the 
wooden carrying handles and replac- 
ing with steel pipes. 

Specifications on the projector and 
the disks are included in the fact 
sheet. 


For your copy circle No. 708 on the 
Readers’ Service Card inside back cover. 


New Pamphlet Discusses 
Lighted Room Projection 


Users of projection equipment in 
lighted rooms will find many bene- 
ficial ideas in a booklet, “The Role 
of Projection Screens in Lighted 
Classroom Projection,” by Radiant 
Manufacturing Corp. (Chicago). 

The booklet describes recent re- 
search in improved screen surfaces, 
limitation of present projection 
equipment, and developments now 
in progress. Because of the frequent 
use of reflective surfaces, including 
silver and aluminized materials, the 
pamphlet explains how specially de- 
signed screens have satisfied require- 


GIVES YOU THE IMPACT, MOVEMENT AND FLEXIBILITY 
OF MOTION PICTURES ON A SLIDE PRESENTATION BUDGET 


Cellomatic offers you a complete visual staff. Art, 
color photography, photo processing, typography and 
creative production departments are all under one 
roof. This insures your sales meeting the ideas, eye 
appeal, visual impact and professional showmanship 


it must have. 


e CELLOMATIC CARBON ARC 
PROJECTION 
Front or rear screen 
Sizes up to 15’-20’ 


e CELLOMATIC FILM 
e SLIDES 

le 
e VU-GRAPH 1 Pa 
e SLIDE FILMS . 
e SALES TRAINING AIDS 
e STAGING SPECIALISTS 


Write for information today. 
Better yet, see Cellomatic 
in action at... 


CELLOMATIC CORP. 


“PATENTED BY HOWELL-ROGIN STUDIO, INC 
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ments where projection might 
otherwise have been impossible. 

The Classroom screen offers a sur- 
face which reflects a more brilliant 
picture than normally attained in a 
lighted room within the 45° view- 
ing angle. Provision is made for ad- 
justing the tilt of the screen so that 
the horizonal angle of reflection can 
be cntrolled and reflected toward 
the seated audience for maximum 
efficiency. 


For your copy circle No. 709 on the 
Readers’ Service Card inside back cover. 


Atlas Booklet Describes 
Studio Services, Facilities 


“Working Films” is a _ 16-page 
booklet devoted to the facilities and 
services of Atlas Film Corp (Oak 
Park, Ill.). Atlas, which has been 
in the motion picture business since 
1913, was a pioneer in the production 
of business films and today special- 
izes in motion picture and slidefilms 
for business use. 

Text and ample photos are devoted 
to all phases of film making and 
describe the working of Atlas’ huge 
studio in detail. 

Sections of the booklet are devoted 
to: 

e Photography 
equipment. 

e Recording and sound equipment. 
e Titles and animation and editing. 
e Laboratory and production serv- 
ices. 

The booklet concludes with listings 
of Atlas clients and shots from some 
films made for its clients by the com- 
pany. 


and _ photographic 


For your copy circle No. 710 on the 
Readers’ Service Card inside back cover 


Reference Guide Aids 
Sales Show Planning 


More effective showings of motion 
pictures and slides can be planned 
by using the “Show Planners’ 
Guide,” by Commercial Picture 
Equipment Inc. (Chicago). 

Charts on the single sheet guide 
offer helps in determining greatest 
picture brilliance and the size needed 
for greatest dramatic effect on au- 
diences. Space required between var- 
ious screen sizes and 16mm, 35mm, 
2x2” and 314x4” projectors are indi- 
cated with graduated focal lengths. 

Other guide data includes an audi- 
ence capacity chart which tells the 
square feet of seating space, seating 
capacity of the room and the dis- 
tances for closest and farthest seats 
from the screen for various screen 
sizes. 


For your copy circle No. 711 on the 
Readers’ Service Card inside back cover. 





With soft drinks in cans becoming 
an important sales threat to estab- 
lished bottled beverages, Dr. Pep- 
per Co. has hit the problem head-on 
with its own line packaged in cans. 
The first step was to obtain plenty 
of accurate market information. 


Here’s how Dr. Pepper did it. 


HOW TO MARKET TEST 


A New Package 


Soda pop in cans. fad, flop, or 
panacea for the soft drink industry? 

This question is being argued and 
discussed in bottling plants, grocery 
stores, executive suites and even liv- 
ing rooms. And though the answer 
may not be known for 10 years or 
more, one of the country’s biggest 
beverage makers— Dr. Pepper Co. 
(Dallas)—is putting down a stack of 
blue chips to learn if canned soft 
drinks are here to stay, and whether 
they fill two definite needs in soft 
drink marketing: 
1. Giving the consumer a package 
he can throw away after use. 
2. Giving the bottler plus volume at 
a premium price and thereby upping 
profits. 

How Dr. Pepper jumped ahead of 
bigger brand products in packaging 
and how it is going about proving its 
theory is a study in marketing that 
bears examination by many other 
companies in other industries. 


> Dr. Pepper’s first serious thoughts 
about putting its fruit-based product 
in cans started more than five years 
ago when research began quietly in 


a small corner of the company’s 
laboratory. Then, metal containers 
would not measure up to standard 
on two big counts: shelf life (the 
length of time the product remains 
perfect after packaging) and car- 
bonation pressure. The metal con- 
tainers would not stand the required 
pressure at that time. Can manufac- 
turers were told pointedly that no 
Dr. Pepper would be marketed in 
anything other than a package that 
would compare favorably with the 
glass bottle. The can companies 
worked feverishly. Their potential, 
they felt, was vast (e.g., Dr. Pepper 
alone sells nearly a billion bottles 
annually). 

By 1953, a few companies (some 
of them heretofore strangers to the 
soft drink industry) had jumped on 
the can bandwagon and had begun 
marketing various flavors in scat- 
tered areas throughout the country. 
But Dr. Pepper still demanded per- 
fection for the containers and other 
major brands were either ignoring 
cans or waiting to see what happened 
before taking the plunge. Most are 
still waiting. 


Early in 1954, when many experts 
in the industry were echoing what 
they said was the death-rattle of 
canned soft drinks, the five years of 
research paid off for Dr. Pepper. 
Suitable liners for the inside of the 
can had been developed. The new 
liners offered standard (six-month) 
shelf life and passed all carbonation 
tests. President Leonard Green gave 
the words his marketing staff had 
been awaiting for months: market 
test canned Dr. Pepper. 


>Mr. Green called in his top staff- 
ers, including the then-advertising 
agency Ruthrauff & Ryan (Dr. Pep- 
per switched to Grant Advertising 
Inc. later in 1954), and other key 
personnel to lay the groundwork for 
the tests. After five years of almost 
painful waiting, speed was now all- 
important. 

It would take several months to 
get the program ready, and the bene- 
fits to be derived (if there were to 
be benefits at all) from being the 
“first” major brand to make a com- 
prehensive test with cans were ob- 
vious. In addition, the summer sea- 
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Texas Style .. . Dr. Pepper uses over-size 
plastic cans to dramatize Dallas grocery 
store displays. The units are 40” high and 
24” in diameter and duplicate the regular 
label design in full color 


son, when soft drink sipping reaches 
its peak, was near. Cans should have 
at least a part of summer, it was 
agreed. And if the high-powered 
schedule for make-ready held up, 
Dr. Pepper believed it could be in 
a market either late in May or early 
August, 1954. 


>The next step was selection of one 
or more markets. The company de- 
cided to use two of its own bottling 
plants to conduct the tests. If any 
loss were involved, it would come 
to the company, not to the independ- 
ent bottler. In addition, the com- 
pany believed it would more closely 
check a company-owned operation 
than an independent. Of the five 
plants Dr. Pepper owns outright, the 
biggest city involved is St. Louis, and 
it was chosen as the first test site. 

Dallas, national headquarters city, 
would be next. The company thought 
it could learn much from these cities. 
There was a big difference in pric- 
ing structure. Dallas was an 80¢ 
(wholesale) a case (24-bottle) mar- 
ket. St. Louis, $1.10. 

Dallas was, and had been for years, 
an area of high consumer acceptance 
of the product. St. Louis was com- 
paratively low in this regard. There 
were important differences in weath- 
er, industry and retailing methods. 
With all these opposites, the com- 
pany felt it could get a good picture 
of the can’s ultimate potential from 
these two cities. 

Later, Atlanta was added because 
it, too, was an 80¢ market and the 
company decided it needed such a 
market to test only one size of the 
new package. Fort Worth joined the 
test because the company and the 
nearby bottler, W. L. Dorris, rea- 
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soned that the market would benefit 
greatly by whatever special can ad- 
vertising program was finally evolved 
for Dallas. 


> Three different types and sizes of 
cans were approved for use in the 
tests. One was a six-ounce, cone- 
topped can which was sealed just as 
the bottle—with a crown. The second 
was a king-size version of the first 
type. And the third was a king-size 
(12-ounce) can with a flat top. 
American Can Co. produced the flat 
tops, Continental Can the cone tops. 

The can marketing committee set 
up to study the entire problem rec- 
ommended that all three types be 
used in St. Louis; and that the 12- 
ounce flat and the 6-ounce cone be 
used in Dallas and Fort Worth. At- 
lanta should get only the 12-ounce 
flat. 

Estimating that practically all de- 
mand for throwaway soft drink pack- 
aging originated with the home mar- 
ket, it was agreed that all cans would 
be packed in six-can “take-home” 
cartons. They would be sold through 
grocery stores only. As in bottle 
marketing, the cartons would pro- 
vide more sales per unit as against 
selling by the single can. Too, cartons 
cut down on shopping trips and made 
for more striking mass displays. 


>The advertising agency by now 
was busy on two projects: designing 
the package label and preparing ad- 
vertising art and copy. 

The company wanted to retain 
some “family” resemblance in the 
new packages and yet it was felt 
that a bright, colorful design would 
be more appealing in display. Sev- 
eral designs were submitted by the 
agency. The one finally approved for 
the tests was three-color—green, red, 
and white. The old Dr. Pepper bull’s- 
eye trademark highlighted the design 
and diagonal green stripes 1%” long 
were drawn around the lower part 
of the can. Around the top side, a 
new sales message, “America’s Fin- 
est-Tasting Soft Drink,” appeared. 
Cartons were identical in design. 

The usual delays in production, 
both in producing cans and cartons, 
began showing up. Time and again 
the kickoff date was shoved back- 
wards first to late August, then early 
September, late September, and fin- 
ally, October. Even though the big 
summer season would be lost, the 
company moved ahead. 


>Advertising copy presented a 
unique problem. It had to sell cans. 
It could leave no indication, however, 
that Dr. Pepper was quitting bottles. 
Convenience was the key in selling 
the new packages. “No deposits, no 
returns, easy to store, light weight, 
faster chilling . . .” These were the 


messages. The headline copy pro- 
claimed: “Now . . . Dr. Pepper in 
Cans.” Line drawings of the new 
packages accompanied the copy. 

To help get distribution and to in- 
troduce the package in St. Louis, 
full-page, two-color newspaper ad- 
vertisements were used. A 25¢ re- 
deemable coupon accompanied the 
ad, which allowed the consumer 25¢ 
credit toward purchase of a carton. 
Radio and tv spots pounded the con- 
venience theme. 

A merchandising kit describing the 
program, including advertising and 
promotional backing, was prepared 
and a corps of specially trained mer- 
chandising men began calling on St. 
Louis grocers. 


>The entire promotional program 
was laid out before the grocers by 
the merchandisers. The pulling 
power, in terms of customers and 
dollars, of the advertising scheduled 
was spelled out. Ad proofs and point 
of sale material were shown. With 
such a program, the merchandisers 
told the dealers, Dr. Pepper in cans 
would command the attention of the 
consumer and, if the grocer would 
cooperate by building mass displays 
of the canned product, would in- 
crease his soft drink profits. 

Almost simultaneously, Dr. Pep- 
per’s public relations agency, 
Harshe-Rotman Inc. swung into ac- 
tion with an extensive publicity 
campaign. 

A nationwide news break on the 
announcement that Dr. Pepper would 
market test cans came as a result of 
a press conference in Dallas. 

A series of special releases were 
devised pertaining to the consumer 
attention to Dr. Pepper in cans. 
Scripts, pictures, recipes and con- 
venience stories about cans were de- 
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. Newspaper ads in St. 
Louis area featured six-pack carton, three- 
color label with diagonal stripes on cans 
and 25c redeernable coupon allowing credit 
towards purchase of carton. 
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veloped. Major St. Louis news media, 
including newspapers, television, and 
radio stations, were given complete 
background on the introduction in 
that city. At the same time, the 
agency’s Chicago office was working 
closely with industrial designer Mor- 
ton Goldsholl who had been retained 
to develop a new label and carton 
design for later marketing. 


>To get a clear picture of the tests 
of the various sizes and types of cans, 
five groups of “controlled” stores 
were set up in St. Louis. These 
ranged from heavy traffic independ- 
ent and chain groceries to good, 
medium and poor traffic stores. Vari- 
ous combinations of displays were 
used within the five different classi- 
fications of stores. For example, in 
two of the large stores, merchan- 
disers set up a display which had 
an equal number of cartons of all 
three cans and regular bottled Dr. 
Pepper. In two other large stores, the 
bottle display was cut in half. In still 
others, one variety of cans was 
smaller in display size than were the 
others. 

Thus the company was able to get 
a good indication of which package 
would sell best when displayed a 
certain way. 


Dallas and Fort Worth 
were already strong Dr. Pepper mar- 
kets, newspaper advertising was used 
in the two cities without the coupon. 

Again radio and tv backed the in- 
troduction. Another big difference in 
the Texas tests was the fact that only 
two types (the 12-ounce flat top and 
the 6-ounce cone top) of cans were 
marketed. Purpose was to determine 
if the less-expensive flat-top can 
would sell equally well in areas of 
high per capita consumption as the 
cone top in markets with lower per 
capita ratings such as St. Louis. 

Atlanta got an entirely different 
treatment. Only the 12-ounce flat top 
can was marketed. A 10¢ coupon was 
used in announcement 
ments. 

Although the real test was one to 
find out (a) if cans would sell and 
(b) which types and sizes sold best, 
an important by-product was a test 
of methods of introduction. Different 
advertising gimmicks (10 and 25¢ 
coupons) were used in three of the 
four markets. 


> Because 


advertise- 


> While many independent soft drink 
can companies had sold their product 
directly to food store warehouses, 
just like any other food item, Dr. 
Pepper sold its product, through 
existing bottling plants, to individual 
food stores. 

“We knew that the local bottler 
would have an infinitely better 
knowledge of his market than would 
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If your company uses shipping 
containers, this new book is a gold 
mine of valuable information. ‘‘Ad- 
vertising on Containers’’, is packed 
with detailed information on how 
to take full advantage of shipping 
containers as a medium for highly 
effective low-cost advertising. It 
presents results of surveys and stu- 
dies on the subject. It contains 
many ideas for preparing container 
advertising. Some of the country’s 
leading companies have benefited 
greatly from Stone’s ideas on con- 
tainer advertising. You can too. 


USE THIS COUPON. 
SEND FOR YOUR FREE BOOK 


“ADVERTISING ON CONTAINERS” 
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NEW DEVELOPMENTS BY 


STONE FOR MORE EFFECTIVE 
“ADVERTISING ON 
CONTAINERS” 


Multi-tone Color 
Backgrounds 

A large variety of new, modern 
background textures in a wide 
range of colors can now convert 
shipping containers from drab 
boxes to prestige-building eye- 
catching packages. 


Quality Halftone Printing 


Fine detailed halftone illustrations 
can now be used on containers for 
attractive product reproduction. 


Economical Color Printing 


Practically any advertising effect 
can be had on containers with new 
“Multi-Tone’” printing. Even fine 
quality, 4-color illustrations have 
been succcessfully reproduced. 


stone container corporation 


4204 W. 42nd PLACE e CHICAGO 32, ILLINOIS 


Without obligation please 
“‘Advertising on Containers.” 


rush me your 


FREE 


new 
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Long Study 


= Philip Morris 


The mounted packages in the background represent various stages of 


the Philip Morris design study which Egmont Arens describes in next month’s AR. 


PREVIEW 
OF A 
SPECIAL 
FEATURE 
IN 

NEXT 
MONTH'S 
AR 


On SEPTEMBER 20, Philip Morris Inc. became the first “Big Five” 
cigaret manufacturer to introduce a brand new package design 
since you-know-who went to war. 

The familiar Philip Morris tobacco brown has been replaced by 
a bright new design featuring red and gold on white. But the 
change came only after one of the most intensive redesign projects 
ever conducted. Designer Egmont Arens of New York, whose 
third AR article appears on page 119 of this issue, created the 
new wrap. He has served as Philip Morris design consultant 
since World War II, and calls the project of developing the new 
design “the most interesting and complex” of his career. 

Mr. Arens returns to AR’s author list again next month with an 
exclusive account of the story behind the Philip Morris design 
development, which included not only new packages for both 
regular and king size cigarets, but cartons and shippers as well. 


a \Y 
<< 


Even Johnny . . . Even the ever-present Johnny gets a new look in Philip Morris’ sweep- 
ing redesign program. The new packages feature a truncated oval cartouche in red with 
a handsome crest and background lines in gold on a white background. 
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a food broker or jobber,” Leonard 
Green said, “The bottler knows how 
to market soft drinks and is in a bet- 
ter position than anyone to do a good 
job with cans.” 

It was late November before deal- 
ers in all four cities were fully 
stocked with the new packages but 
the effects of the increased advertis- 
ing and publicity regarding canned 
Dr. Pepper were already being felt. 

Within 90 days, consumption of 
Dr. Pepper had increased by an av- 
erage of 14% in each of the four mar- 
kets over the corresponding period 
a year before. And bottle carton 
sales, which the company thought 
might falter because the new pack- 
ages would be stocked right along- 
side them, increased too. 

Mr. Green said the tests, as such, 
will not be completed for at least an- 
other six months. The cans have yet 
to have a full summer season and 
the company foresees millions of ad- 
ditional sales during that period, over 
and above regular bottle business. 


>Further proof that the company is 
anxious to discover with certainty 
the full potential for the new pack- 
age, was its announcement a short 
time ago that cans will be introduced 
through local bottlers to 200 addi- 
tional cities in the Southwest. And, 
in still a different test of introduction 
and marketing methods, the company 
is entering Los Angeles with cans 
only, selling directly to grocery 
warehouses and distributors. A new- 
ly designed can is being used in the 
new expansion. 

The new design is a combination 
of ideas from the advertising agen- 
cy’s art department and designer 
Goldsholl. It is four-color — red, 
green, gold and white. The standard 
Dr. Pepper trademark dominates the 
label, on the face of a regular crown. 
“The Friendly Pepper-Upper,” the 
company’s advertising theme, is 
printed around the lower edge of the 
can. 

According to Mr. Green this is the 
biggest marketing program for 
canned soft drinks ever conducted. 
And backed with the experience 
gained in St. Louis, Fort Worth, Dal- 
las and Atlanta, he sees every reason 
why cans should succeed. 

“We feel that a profitable percent- 
age of consumers want a throwaway 
package,” Mr. Green declared. “Cans 
may be the answer. It may be throw- 
away bottles or some sort of plastic 
container will be developed in the 
future. 

“We are trying our best to find out. 
We do know this, however, the most 
important thing you are selling is the 
product. Put it in a can, in bottles, 
in plastic containers or a paper sack. 
You still sell the product.” 44 





Tamperproof Packages 
Make Repairmen Happy 


Life and work are much easier 
these days for automobile dealers and 
servicemen, thanks to the redesign- 
ing job that’s been done on packages 
containing carburetors, car lighters 
and smaller spare parts. 

Created and produced by Roches- 
ter Products, Division of General 
Motors (Rochester, N. Y.), the new 
family of packages includes corru- 
gated and chipboard cartons and 
pharmaceutical capsules. The big 
feature is the assurance to the dealer 
and repairman that he is working 
with original replacement parts, since 
once the part is put in the package 
the user must break the seal or de- 
stroy the carton in opening it. 

The secret is in the use of tightly 
glued lap ends, with an overlapping 
arrangement that provides from five 
to seven alternate layers of card- 
board and adhesive, as against the 
old “tuck-in” ends that could be 
more readily opened. 

In some cartons there’s a handy 
thumb pushout perforation on one 
side near the top, while others—like 
the carburetor units, which contain 
many small parts that may easily be 
misplaced—are simply laid on their 
backs on the work bench. The user 
then opens the carton by means of 
the perforated flap on the front. In 
this way, he is assured of ample 
space for getting at the part he needs 
and at the same time is assured he 
will not lose any parts before he is 
ready for them. 

This type of carton has a list of 
the parts contained printed on the 
back to enable the prospective user 
to tell at a glance just which part he 
is reaching for. 

The pharmaceutical capsules, 
which contain matched float-valve 
needle and seat assemblies or fuel 
strainers, are also dust-and-moisture 
proof and shock-resistant, as well as 
being completely tamperproof. 

Transparent and hermetically 


sealed, the capsules must be de- 
stroyed to be emptied of their con- 
tents, thus assuring the user of genu- 
ine and matching parts. 

The cartons are printed in the 
familiar Rochester Products orange 
and black and retain the large shad- 
owed “RP” emblem for easy product 
recognition. 44 


Cookie Cutters Acquire 
Glamorous New Package 


To add sales appeal to its once 
humble cookie cutters, Hutzler Mfg. 
Co. (Long Island City, N. Y.) de- 
cided to glamorize the package. A 
new “book” style folding carton, 
designed by George Reiner (New 
York), has now been introduced. 

Through the use of gay circus 
figures in red, yellow and blue, Mr. 
Reiner created a package that gen- 
erates an atmosphere of circus ex- 
citement. The styron pieces are 
packed in “books” of 12 under the 
name “Big Top Cookie Cutters.” 
When each “book” is opened, the 
cutters are visible through a large 
acetate window on each “page.” 

The circus theme is carried out in 
other packages used by the company. 
Hutzler also markets the same cut- 
ters in sets of four under the name 
“Big Four.” These are packaged in 
polyethylene bags with colorful pa- 
perboard riders and stiffeners that 
also feature the circus figures. 

Both the “books” and the riders 
are manufactured by the Tri-Boro 
Carton Co. (Brooklyn, N. Y.). 44 


Effective Little Folder 
Promotes Eames Chairs 


A tiny folder as streamlined as the 
chairs it promotes is performing a 
dual job for the Herman Miller Fur- 
niture Co. (Zeeland, Mich.). The 4” 
square miniature promotion piece is 
serving as a giveaway folder to cus- 
tomers and also as a string tag for 
the Miller line of Eames chairs. 

Printed in black, white and red 
the colors Miller uses on all its pro- 
motions, stationery, etc.—the folder is 
actually a miniature catalog. It 
shows in handy chart form the range 
of Eames chair designs, coverings, 
styles, etc., and on the back presents 
a clever series of sympols denoting 
the best uses for each of the 28 dif- 
ferent styles of chairs. The cover 
shows a circle of Eames chairs. This 
same “circle” idea is frequently used 
by retailers as a display device. 

With a hole punched in one corner, 
the little catalog appears as a tag on 
all Eames chairs shipped by Miller. 
Unpunched, it is distributed in stores 
as a customer giveaway. 44 
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SEE, SEE, SEE hundreds of new 
ideas you can use in FREE book 


you can get right now! 


HOLLYWOOD 
Pe aes 


116 East 32nd Street, New York 16, N.Y 
Telephone: ORegon 9-4790 





PRESS CLIPPINGS 


News items, editorials, advertisements 


Promptly 
from daily and weekly newspapers, from 
magazines and trade papers as specified. 


ESTABUSHED 688 


PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU 
BArclay 7-537! 
165 Church Street New York 7, N. Y. 


will provide you with a record of your 
results from promotions and releases. 


For Future Reference 


Handsome loose leaf scrapbooks; rubber 
cement; plastic laminating if desired. 


BURRELLE’S 
PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU 
165 Church St. © New York 7, N. Y. 
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B KW, reproduction 


have long been famous for the finest color plates. 
We put the same careful craftsmanship into every zinc 
and halftone that we put into our color plates. For the 


finest possible halftones, zincs and combinations call us. 


COLLINS, MILLER & HUTCHINGS, INc. 


America’s Finest Photoengraving Plant 


333 WEST LAKE STREET, CHICAGO 
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Do’s and Don'ts for 


BETTER ELECTROTYPES 


Things admen should know about electroty pes 


an important tool for letterpress printing. 


Admen, seeking maximum quality 
results from letterpress printing, 
have at their command a time-tested 
tool which can be used to advantage 
in average and long press runs. 

This tool is the electrotype. Used 
efficiently, it reproduces faithfully 
the stability, sharpness and uniform- 
ity of color in letterpress printing. 
The electrotype also provides for 
certain long life of plates and clean- 
er, sharper reproduction of type 
matter. 

An electrotype, as every adman 
knows, is a duplicate of an original 
plate. But, because it is a duplicate 
printing plate, it can be no better 
than the original. That is why the 
International Assn. of Electrotypers 
& Stereotypers is issuing this com- 
pendium of “do’s and don’ts” for the 
printing buyer. 


>Here is what the customer should 
do to assure better electrotypes and 
resultant high quality letterpress 
printing: 

1. Do allow enough time for the en- 
graver, composing room, electrotyper 
and printer to do their work prop- 
erly. 


2. Do counsel with your suppliers. It 
will save time and labor costs. 

3. Do issue complete instructions, 
including the name of publication or 
printer. 

4. Do insist on clean and sharp etch- 
ing of halftone dots and line engrav- 
ings (see Illustration A). 

5. Do specify copper engravings for 
better grades of halftone and line 
work, and especially if electrotypes 
are to be made. 


Illustration A 


CLEAN, DEEP 
ETCHING 4 


6. Do order dead metal left in plate, 
including 114” bearers all around, if 
it is to be electrotyped. 

7. Do insist on the etching depths in 
engravings as indicated in IIllustra- 
tion B for best electrotyping and 
printing results. 

8. Do caution your composing room 
to handle all engraving and type 
matter carefully; to examine cuts for 
scratches and to have repairs made 
before sending to the electrotyper; 


WRONG 


SHANKS BREAK OFF 


WRONG 
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IWustration B 


ETCHING DEPTHS IN THOUSANDS OF AN INCH 


Halftone s for 


Newspaper 


55 & 60 65 
Sereen Sereen 


High Lights 8 
Middle Tones 5 


Shadows 3 


Screen 


Illustration C 


MONOTYPE 
SINGLE-CAST RULE 


RIGHT RIGHT 


son ic Spee ny 


100—:—‘<‘ié«Céi‘ 120 133 
Screen 


BRASS RULE 


CROSS SECTION OF RULES 


SEPARATOR-BEARERS 


to use true cast type or slugs; to use 
center faced, high shouldered rules 
(see illustration C):; and to leave 
dead metal all around cuts unless 
surrounded by type, and within cuts 
where there is an open area more 
than one-half square inch. 

9. Do order engravings on solid met- 
al base, or first-grade cherry block- 
ing wood to obtain best electros. 

10. Do make mortises have 
vertical sides and that type is justi- 
fied tightly and evenly, line by line, 
to avoid pulling out or spreading 
during molding. 

11. Do insist on separator-bearers 
being used whenever two or more 
separate jobs, or pages, are locked 
in one chase. Such bearers should be 
34” or 1%” wide. A single lino slug 
as a separator is not acceptable (see 
Illustration D). 

12. Do order nickel-faced electro- 
types or logotypes when they are to 
be inserted into original engravings 
These 16-gauge electros should have 
a shell of .015 thickness, be backed 
up with hard metal to .063 thickness 
and should have bearers left on. 


sure 
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LINOTYPE SLUG 


> Just as important to the printing 
buyer is this list of don’ts, according 
to the International Assn. of Electro- 
typers & Stereotypers: 

1. Don’t demand extra-ordinary 
service. Remember there is a time 
factor in all jobs below which quality 
will suffer. 

2. Don’t accept engravings which 
have been burnished in large areas, 
unless the enamel has been removed 
from the entire engraving. (Burnish- 
ing frequently produces a mushroom 
dot which is similar to an undercut 
dot.) 

3. Don’t accept engravings which 
have rough, scarred backs. (Elec- 
trotype molding pressures cause 
scars on backs of engravings to re- 
produce on the printing surface of 
the electro.) 

4. Don’t guess whether engravings 
should be blocked or unblocked. 
Check with your printer. Some com- 
posing rooms today require un- 
blocked engravings. 

5. Don’t accept a single-color plate 
of a set of color engravings that has 
been patched together. (Soldering 


individual pieces together as one 
plate is usually risky and register 
cannot be guaranteed.) 

6. Don’t permit your composing 
room to use badly worn, battered or 
broken type and rules; to mix new 
and worn foundry type in the same 
form; to deliver forms to the electro- 
typers that are not square, solid and 
properly justified. 

7. Don’t order process color engrav- 
ings on zinc, if the originals are to 
be lead molded. (Zinc is likely to 
spread under molding pressure be- 
cause of the comparative softness of 
the metal.) 44 


Brochure Outlines 
Gravure Processes 


A description of gravure cylinder 
production through 27 detailed pho- 
tographs and captions is presented 
in a brochure by Southern Gravure 
Service Inc. (Louisville, Ky., and 
Oakland, Cal.). 

The pictures show engraving cam- 
eras, copper-plating units, machines 
used for transfer of printed pigment 
papers, hard-chrome plating tanks, 
proofing machines, and specially de- 
signed containers for suspension 
shipping. The brochure also describes 
the company’s 48-hour service for 
repairing, re-etching and re-chrom- 
ing cylinders and provides data on 
results of Southern Gravure’s re- 
search and testing of aluminum-base 
rotogravure cylinders. 44 


Screen Tint Selector 


Marketed by Alnor Co. 


Alnor Co., New York, is marketing 
a new screen tint selector, developed 
to aid production men, artists and 
admen in ordering tints accurately. 

The selector is a compact book of 
42 acetate sheets, visibly indexed. 
The six sets of screens are 65, 85, 100, 





110, 120 and 133. Each group of 
screens includes seven individual 
tint sheets of 10, 20, 30, 40, 50, 60 and 
70%. 

Each acetate sheet may be swung 
out of the book, so that it can be 
placed over work, possibly to check 
whether a small size of type is legible 
with a coarse screen over it or the 
degree to which reverses of draw- 
ings and type must be toned down. 

The Alnor Selector can be obtained 
from art supply dealers for $5.50. 44 


Tweeten Introduces 
New Marking Pencil 


A new mechanical marking pencil 
designed to mark on any surface 
and under any conditions has been 
introduced by Tweeten Fibre Co. 
(Chicago). 

Combining the writing, marking 
and drawing features of soft lead 
pencils, china marking pencils and 
crayons, the “Tweeten” will work 
on all hard-to-mark surfaces, from 
glossy or delicate surfaces like cello- 
phane, photographs, glass, paper or 
plastics to rough and coarse surfaces 
like metal, leather, leatherette, etc., 
according to the company. 

A standard 5%” in length, the 
“Tweeten” has a plastic case and is 
equipped with pocket-clip and 
screw-turn top. It has a 3%” refill 
that is retractable. 

Complete information is available 
from the company. 


For your copy circle No. 713 on the 
Readers’ Service Card inside back cover 


Set Nov. 14-16 Date 
For Ad Essentials Show 


A “concentrated exposure to the 
aids, materials and services for ad- 
vertising communication” will be 
available to advertising men and 
women at the Fourth Advertising 
Essentials Show, sponsored by the 
Advertising Trades Institute, to be 
held in New York Nov. 14-16. 

A feature of the Advertising Es- 
sentials Show is that no dinners, 
seminars or lectures are scheduled, 
the aim of the sponsors being “to 
provide an old fashioned market 
place, so that buyers and exhibitors 
can spend maximum time together,” 
according to Thomas B. Noble, di- 
rector. 

More than 11,200 advertising and 
sales executives visited last year’s 
show on tickets supplied them by 
exhibitors or distributed directly to 
advertising agencies, media and man- 
ufacturers by the Institute, Mr. Noble 
reported. 

Tickets and further information 
are available from the Institute. 


For your copy circle No. 714 on the 
Readers’ Service Card inside back cover. 


Advertising CLIENT 
SEES Gear Sheets 


RESULT: 


————= “Kaufmats" WIN AGAIN! 


DO You KNOW THAT: 


@ Direct Pressure “Kaufmats" require two less steps between 
the original engraving and the final printing plate than either 
ad electrotypes or plastic ad plates. 


@ ‘“Kaufmats” provide faithful reproduction at approximately 


70% less cost . . . also, package, postage and pattern plate 
charges are drastically reduced. 


@ "Kaufmats” are as close to the originals as they can be! 
They are equivalent to a job electrotype or pattern plate. 
Tear sheets prove their quality. 


@ “Kaufmats” are always the same size as the pattern they 
are molded from. We guarantee 200 mats from each pattern. 


A CHALLENGE: We welcome a split run for comparison of 


“Kaufmat" reproduction with results from either 


ad electrotypes or plastic ad plates. 


ALSO . . . Producers of quality Direct 
Pressure Dry Mats and the Special Mat. 


TEAR SHEETS, service, delivery and price 


information gladly furnished upon request. 


1441 FREEMAN AVE / \AT Cincinnati l4 Ohio 
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The Only Publication REGULARLY coveRING 13 
SECTIONS OF ADVERTISING'S $3 BILLION MARKET 


@ Signs and Identification @ Radio and TV 
Materials 


Production 
® Photoengraving and 
Platemaking 


@ Window and Store © Art and Photography 
Displays ®@ Shows and Exhibits 

© Typography and ® Direct Advertising 
Layout @ Paper 

@ Audio and Visual Aids @ Premiums, Prizes and 


® Labeling and Specialties 
Packaging 


@ Printing and Binding 
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an Ross Mctlreath Co. 


FORT WORTH - DALLAS - HOUSTON 
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To reach... 


Buyers who read 
and 
Reeaders who buy 

in advertising’s 

$3 Billion Production- 
Promotion-Merchandis- 
ing market... try 
Advertising 
Requirements. 

It pays. 
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AN INVITATION 


Artistic Invitation . 


. . Combining the skill and talents of its membership, American 


Photoengravers Assn. produced these high grade invitations to its 59th convention. 
Watercolor illustrations, four-color engravings and top-grade paper and printing were 
used in the 12'2x17” invitation and six humorous follow-up pieces. 


Invitation Illustrates 
Photoengravers’ Skill 


As in previous years, this year’s 
invitation to the 59th convention of 
the American Photoengravers Assn. 
bids fair to win awards for design 
and typographic excellence. 

Designed as an example of the 
photoengravers’ art and to stimulate 
attendance at the convention, the 
invitation actually includes the in- 
vitation itself plus a series of six 
follow-up folders, mailed at inter- 
vals of five or six days after the in- 
vitation. 

Printed on 25x35” Strathmore Pas- 
tell Cover folded to 12%2x17", the 
cover of the invitation bears a four- 
color watercolor illustration of the 
Statue of Liberty by Wade Ray, 
Chicago, while the inside spread has 
a similar illustration, entitled “New 
York’s Avenue of Fashions,” by Jean 
Pages, New York. 

Engraving for the cover was done 
by Colorplate Engraving Co., New 
York, and for the inside spread by 
Reiman-Conway Associates Inc., 
New York. The four-color plates are 
100-line screen, while typefaces used 
for the text of the invitation are Cen- 
tury and Arrigh. Dullset ink was 
used for the printing. 


> Similar in tone but in a humorous 
vein, the six follow-up folders each 
bear the same message on the cover, 
“You’ll meet most everyone in New 
York—everyone, that is, who can 


help you improve your business.” 
Each has a different greeting card 
type invitation on the outside cover, 
with an illustration of a well-known 
New York City scene on the inside. 
The message on the inside of each 
folder is designed to create interest 
in the convention. 

Printed on 11x11” Strathmore 
Pastell folded to 542x534”, the folders 
feature art by Amado Gonzalez, San 
Francisco. The line etchings were 
engraved by Oakland National En- 
graving & Gravure Co., Oakland, 
Cal., while the typefaces used are 
American and Bauer Bodoni. As with 
the invitation, Dullset ink was used 
for the printing. 

Typography and printing—all let- 
terpress—for both the invitation and 
the folders was by Taylor & Taylor, 
San Francisco. 

Art director for the invitation was 
Louis Flader, Chicago, while Robert 
W. Washbish, San Francisco, was art 
director for the folders. 44 


Imports Compass-Pencil 


A unique combination compass- 
pencil is being imported by J&L Art 
Shop (New York). The size of a 
regular pencil, the new device has 
a built-in compass which pulls out 
from the side of a mechanical pen- 
cil. Produced in Switzerland, the 
precision-made compass-pencil, 
which sells for $2.50, can inscribe 
any size circle up to 7144” diameter. 

44 
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for a change 


An unusual programming idea has given new life 


to the radio medium. NBC’s “Monitor” has helped 
radio muscle its way back into the tv-dominated 


spotlight . . . and it offers broadcasters ideas 


By Maurine Christopher 


Every radio program man from 
Maine to California is striving stren- 
uously to find ways to stir up excite- 
ment for his medium. Whether he 
works for a station, network, agency, 
sponsor or packager, his problem is 
to come up with something that will 
remove radio from the taken-for- 
granted category and get 
talking about it again. 

In recent months the program—or 
service as the National Broadcasting 
Co. prefers to call it—doing the most 
to put radio in the news is “Monitor.” 
Whatever else this 40-hour weekend 
broadcast has or hasn’t done, it has 
created talk in the trade and helped 
radio muscle its way back into the 
television dominated spotlight. 

The man who charted the course 
for this new approach to radio enter- 
tainment is James Fleming, execu- 
tive producer of the series until leav- 
ing the post for a job with rival CBS 
recently. He was a key member of 
the task force a few years ago when 
NBC launched another venture in 
pioneer programming—the “Today” 
show on television. 


people 


>Thinking that NBC’s experiences 
with the Saturday-Sunday marathon 
broadcast should be the sort to bene- 
fit other radio producers, we went to 
see Mr. Fleming. 

“We were trying for a totally fresh 





which can be applied to other kinds of shows. 


type of radio. We wanted to make it 
dramatic and interesting enough to 
start people talking about us,” Mr. 
Fleming explained. “We feel that 
television has no claim on all the 
excitement if radio gives the listeners 
something more than record pro- 
grams and a fellow talking.” 

Taking a cue from the solid radio 
successes of the past, “Monitor” burst 
through the airwaves with an identi- 
fying sound of the sort that would 
make the show hard to forget—even 
if the listener tried. This was a bleep- 
bleep tone that sounded like it was 
created by a drunken telegrapher 
whose sending key was out of tune. 

The sound really is a recording of 
the high frequency tones dialed by 
the operator to activate remote tele- 
phone equipment in completing long 
distance calls. The New York Tele- 
phone Co. recorded it for NBC. The 
network’s engineers then re-recorded 
the operators’ bleep-bleep at higher 
and lower frequencies, put it through 
filters and mixed it with a micro- 
second lag. On this they superim- 
posed an oscillator sending the morse 
code letter M for “Monitor,” of 
course. 

The trademark got people talking 
all right. The irrepressible Henry 
Morgan, the show’s tv critic, said it 
gave him the impression that little 
men were walking around on his 
head. 

















He’s the Man .. . Veteran NBC newsman 
(who has just moved to rival CBS) James 
Fleming has played a vital role in getting 
the public to shift its attention from tele- 
vision long enough to start talking about 
radio again. What did it? The answer is 
‘Monitor,’ NBC’s attention-getting 
weekend radio marathon. Radioman Flem- 
ing was executive producer of this new 
approach to broadcasting 


The second week around “Moni- 
tor’s” identifying sound was sched- 
uled less frequently, but the trade- 
mark noise, designed as a part of the 
campaign to make everybody familiar 
with the show that is “going places 
and doing things,” already has served 
its purpose well. 


>Public response to the weekend 
entertainment has been gratifying. 
Its mail pull is of the sort radio used 
to get before television crowded it 
out of the living room into the bed- 
room, kitchen and den. 

“We are amazed at the amount of 
mail we get. Most of the people who 
write like or dislike us very much 
But we don’t mind as long as they 
don’t ignore us,” Mr. Fleming stated 
As an afterthought he added that the 
mail is about eight to one in favor of 
“Monitor.” 

Much of the mail asks for more of 
something and less of something else, 
but “Monitor” expected this. A radi- 
cal departure from the old broad- 
‘asting time strait jacket, the show 
spends as much—or as little —time 
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Presidential Blessing . . . NBC president Pat Weaver (extreme left), who helped develop 
the basic concept for the network’s new approach to radio, went on the air to launch 
‘Monitor.’ Others at the communicators’ desk are from the left, James Fleming, Dave 


Garroway, Morgan Beatty and Walter Kiernan 


with subjects, places or people as 
its producing staff thinks they war- 
rant. This ranges from a one-line 
gag to an hour hi-fi symphony 
concert. The program does what few 
others have ever been able to do: 
limit mayors to a couple of sentences 
in describing their cities. 


> The crazy-quilt programming pat- 
tern is very deliberate. NBC wants 
to include something of interest to 
everybody and to keep the show 
flexible. This smashes the old habit- 
forming rule of radio. “Monitor” uses 
the opposite approach, hopes to get 
people to tune in to find out what 
that bunch at NBC has come up with 
this weekend. Even the so-called 
“communicators” — Dave Garroway, 
Clifton Fadiman, Bob & Ray and 
about six others—don’t seem to turn 
up on any regular schedule. 

The communicators, who serve as 
on-the-air quarterbacks in the $150,- 
000 push-button haven at Radio City, 
would be called emcees, hosts or 
some less imposing name by any- 
body else. Their job is to keep the 
show rolling though they take their 
signals from the news editor on duty. 
He decides how much time shall 
be given to a particular remote on 
the basis of how the day’s news is 
running and how the various stories 
and vignettes available are shap- 
ing up. 

Mr. Fleming emphasized that in 
such a radio venture as this the im- 
portance of a capable staff is para- 
mount. This principle is one which is 
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applicable to any producer with a 
truly ambitious radio project — on 
whatever level. 

“We stole some of our best people 
from television,’ Mr. Fleming con- 
fessed. “This includes people behind 
the scenes as well as on-the-air per- 
formers. We tried to put some glamor 
back in radio and it takes good peo- 
ple to do that.” 


> NBC armed the “Monitor” produc- 
tion staff of 35 with the best elec- 
tronics equipment available. How- 
ever, most of it is standard and 
available to all stations. The show 
has probably made more extensive 
use of tape recordings than anybody 
else in radio history. 

Counting all those who play lesser, 
but necessary, roles in “Monitor,” 
there are about 150 people involved 
in getting the show on the air—about 
30% of whom are staffers from affili- 
ated stations which handle remotes. 

The communicator presides over a 
control console with direct lines to all 
important news centers in the U. S., 
overseas circuits to major capitals 
abroad and connections to every 
NBC television studio and the news- 
rooms of NBC affiliates in 200 cities. 
He also has a stockpile of tape re- 
cordings, a battery of playback 
equipment and an extensive music 
record library. 


> Mr. Fleming, who took his turn on 
the air in addition to producing the 
show, deploys all these resources— 
mechanical and human—on the basis 
of an axiom in every producer’s 


book: keep the show moving. Some- 
times the movement is in the direc- 
tion of a historic event—such as on 
June 19 when “Monitor” scored a 
beat in reporting the waning power 
of Argentine dictator Juan Peron. 
Sometimes it is in the direction of 
everyday activities such as harvest- 
ing in the midwest or sightseeing in 
Washington. 

“Monitor” has covered such off- 
beat activities as a hockey match in 
Yugoslavia (here the news editor 
made a strange decision and didn’t 
even stay with it long enough to tell 
who won), a family reunion in the 
mountains of West Virginia, a tribal 
ceremony in the Fiji Islands, a night 
club in Copenhagen and a camel auc- 
tion in Casablanca. 

Most producers neither can nor 
want to go that far afield in search 
of exciting material for radio. But 
Mr. Fleming points out that they can 
look around them in their territory 
and see what events of interest and 
significance to the community are 
not being covered. “You'd be sur- 
prised how many exciting places 
radio has never been,” he enthused. 


>To sum up the advice of the former 
“Monitor” producer: 

1. Set your sights on giving your 
audience something novel in radio 
programming. 

2. Get a good staff to do the job: 
recruit your creative people from 
television if that’s where most of the 
brains are in your town. 

3. Look around you to see what 
there is that radio is ignoring; don’t 
be chained to a studio. 

4. Keep the program moving; if 
one thing doesn’t work, see how the 
people like something else. 44 


French News... . Art Buchwald, syndicated 


columnist, tapes an interview with a Paris 
gendarme for use on ‘Monitor.’ 





17 Tips 


Spot Radio Announcements Offer Big Impact 
For Local Advertisers with Small Budgets 


By Ernest W. Fair 


“Best business getting idea I ever 
used.” 

“An absolute waste of money!” 

Every store owner in the country 
has heard fellow businessmen make 
either one or the other of those two 
statements when the subject of using 
“spot” advertising announcements on 
local radio stations was brought up. 


> The answer to such a question de- 
pends on the success one has had in 
using the one-minute or less adver- 
tising appeals at station break time 
on local radio stations. 

The negative answer is generally 
one coming from a business man who 
plunged into the use of these spots 
without careful planning. 

Seldom, where a spot announce- 
ment program has been carefully 
planned, will such a negative answer 
result from the question as to ex- 
perience. 


>Spot radio advertising is a time- 
tested and proven method for the 
local business man to use profitably 
the tremendous advertising value of 
the radio market. In most localities, 
it can be made to fit even the small- 
est advertising budget. It has many 
advantages. 

In the paragraphs to follow are 
pointers to guide any business man 
who wants to put this very good form 
of advertising to use in building his 
own business. All are experience- 
proven; all are designed to benefit 
the advertiser. 


1. Concentrate on a specific item... 
Trying to sell more than one product, 
service or idea at one time in a spot 
radio announcement is foolhardy; 
time is too short. Sell one item well 
—and one only, and results will al- 
ways be better. 


2. Concentrate on a specific price 
range ... Price always has a power- 
ful appeal; if one figure can be made 
to stick in a listener’s mind, it will be 
far more impressive than if he or she 
is left with three or four to confuse 
absorbence of the spot’s sales talk. 


3. Push an item or an idea with the 
largest possible market appeal . . 

Radio is a mass market audience. 
Selection of an item designed to ap- 
peal to but a very few people in that 
audience will not result in mass sales. 


Reprinted from ‘Sales Talk’’—Copyright 1955 
by Publishers Digest Inc., 415 N. Dearborn St 
Chicago 


4. Use spots to sell the firm as an 
oustanding institution . .. The best 
remembered radio spot announce- 
ments and, therefore, those which 
had most effect on listeners are al- 
ways those in which a topnotch job 
had been done in selling a firm. Spot 
radio advertising has been proven to 
be one of the very best mediums for 
institutional selling. 


5. Buy spots in discount quantities 
.. . Where budgets can be set up to 
handle longer contract periods, better 
rates obtainable always make it ad- 
visable to buy spots in large groups. 
They may most often be used on dif- 
ferent schedules from time to time, 
with the provision that all be used 
within a given period. 


6. Check copy used and time chosen 
before it is aired. 


7. Avoid times close to others ap- 
pealing to the same market .. . If 
our one-minute spot is used to push 
widgets and there’s a half hour pro- 
gram ahead of us also pushing an- 
other brand of widgets, that com- 
petitive line is going to have a better 
chance of being preferred by the 
listener. 


8. Hit hard—one spot a day is 50 
times less effective than five scat- 
tered throughout the same day... 
Constant repetition of an idea is al- 
ways most effective. People pay more 
attention to something when they 
hear it a second time in a short 
period. 


9. When sales of an item or a certain 
merchandise category are lagging, 
concentrate the spot radio advertis- 
ing on these alone .. . Good spot an- 
nouncements, frequently repeated, 
have been found to be one of the 
most effective means of quickly 
boosting lagging business. 


10. Use spots to fight adverse weath- 
er conditions .. . by exciting people, 
through the values or ideas offered, 
to do something else other than hide 
from the weather. 


11. Get the best possible 
talent . 


writing 
.. Never be haphazard about 
this phase of your radio advertising 
program. 


12. Use spots to fight competition... 
A competitive situation that has gone 
against us can usually be restored to 
balance with good spot radio adver- 
tising. They can be purchased on 





short notice and swung into decisive 
action so speedily that a breach in 
your selling line may thus be quickly 
—and inexpensively—mended. 


13. Watch for special tie-in possibil- 
ities with chain programs on a na- 
tional basis . . . Such a program can 
sell an item or a service, and when it 
is followed by the name of the firm 
handling that item or service, that 
firm reaps the benefit of the very 
expensive chain advertising through 
purchase of an inexpensive one-min- 
ute period. 


14. Watch for special tie-in possibil- 
ities with local or seasonal events... 
These always offer an excellent op- 
portunity to capture interest and to 
arouse related thinking with what we 
have to advertise. 


15. Use spot radio advertising to 
supplement more extensive current 
advertising. 


16. If you sponsor a regular radio 
program on local stations, spot an- 
nouncements can be very profitably 
used to call attention to it. 


17. Use spots to spread coverage... 
They can be placed at different times 
of the day to reach different classes 
of listening audience. If we hit each 
of them, then we have reached the 
maximum market for our message. 
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ADD -A-TYPE 


— THE EASY WAY TO SET 
YOUR OWN TYPE HEADINGS! 


1. Draw a guide line on your artwork 
with a light blue pencil. Score around 
letter and bottom guide line with razor 
or cutter. 


2. Place letter in position on copy so 
that black guide line registers with 
your blue line. When complete word is 
in position rub the type down to 
make it adhere. Cut off black guide 
lines and your copy is ready! 
Add-A-Type offers over 300 type faces, 
arrows, symbols, etc. on self-adhering 
transparent plastic sheets. 


only 85¢ per full sheet 


Write on your letterhead for Add-A- 
Type catalogue showing complete line. 


a product of 
America’s largest Art Supply Center 


ARTHUR BROWN & BRO., INC. 
2 W. 46th St., New York 36, N. Y. 


. for more details circle 761, page 131 
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MONSEN TRANS-ADHESIVE IMPRESSIONS ® are precision proofs 
of your copy on tough acetate, backed with a clear adhesive. Every detail is reproduced CLEAN AND SHARP. 
A TINY SYMBOL OR AN ENTIRE PAGE of type can be quickly placed in exact position. Burnish it gently and it becomes a 
permanent part of your artwork. Monsen Trans-Adhesive Impressions REPRODUCE PERFECTLY. Ideal for 
ADVERTISEMENTS, LITERATURE, CHARTS ... for applying all kinds of typographic detail. They are the 
ultimate for comprehensive visuals of all kinds, such as LABELS, PACKAGES, LAYOUTS. They are available in 
BLACK, WHITE OR COLORED INKS on Clear or Opaque white or colored backgrounds. SEND TODAY for full information 


about this big time and money saver. No obligation. Ask about our new ““*TYPOGRAPHY BY MAIL" KIT. 


MONS 


CHICAGO 11 - 22 East I/linois Street 
LOS ANGELES 15 - 928 S. Figueroa Street 


WASHINGTON 1, D.C. + 509 F Street, N.W. 
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The Euto pean L 


A small Michigan printing plant has created lots of excitement in graphic 
design circles through imaginative use of typefaces from foreign foundries. 


When Chicago’s Society of Typo- 
graphic Arts departed from its usual 
policy of running one-man shows in 
the STA-Normandy House Gallery 
and selected instead the work of a 
Michigan printing plant, it was a 
logical move. The work selected for 
showing during August was from The 
Sequoia Press, which, while produc- 
ing quality printing, has become best 
known for its highly effective typo- 
graphic design. Because Sequoia 
partners Claude Doty and Bill Stone 
have developed a truly distinctive 
design treatment for printed adver- 
tising, AR asked its Detroit corre- 
spondent, Haviland F. Reves, to 
make a trip to Kalamazoo and record 
the basic thinking behind the unusual 
work selected for exhibition by STA. 


By Haviland F. Reves 
AR Detroit Correspondent 


The individual touch that makes a 
layout in any graphic medium stand 
out is a necessary goal of well- 
planned advertising. Out in Kalama- 
zoo, Mich., two partners in a small 
printing plant have been working out 
an interesting and effective solution 
to this problem through the use of a 
wider choice of typefaces made possi- 
ble by imported designs. 

Their work is aimed to achieve 
three inter-related objectives: 

1. To attract attention to the adver- 
tisement itself in the first place. 


2. To have a valuable retention or 
memory value. 

3. To impress by appearance and 
quality of layout, in harmony with 
the context, rather than to achieve 
attention by startling effects. 

The Sequoia Press, established in 
1952 as a partnership by Claude M. 
Doty and William R. Stone, has 
achieved some unusual recognition 
for a ‘‘small-town”’ printer. They 
have done highly distinctive book- 
work for academic presses—the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, Dartmouth and 
Nazareth College among them—and 
received a 1954 PIA Award. The So- 
ciety of Typographic Artists held a 
one-company show of their work at 
the Normandy House, Chicago, dur- 
ing August. Bill Stone, who studied 
typography, design and layout for 
a time in Sweden, returned to found 
the press in 1952, later combining tal- 
ents with Claude Doty, a letterpress 
printer for ten years. 


> Basic in their thinking is a creative 
approach to the choice of type and 
design elements from among all re- 
sources available. They feel that 
true imagination is needed in the 
selection of typography, to make the 
ultimate presentation of the printed 
message just as effective as possible. 

The one specific technical char- 
acteristic that distinguishes the work 
of Doty and Stone, apart from the 
intangible value of imaginative de- 


sign as a whole, is their controlled use 
of imported and generally unfamiliar 
types. Through the interpretation of 
their basic creative thinking and 
craftsmanship, it becomes apparent 
that both are contributing to a richer 
option of choice in typographic crafts- 
manship. 

They utilize what we may call “the 
European look” to present a more 
effective message in selling the prod- 
ucts and services of their clients. It 
is the ultimate impact upon the per- 
son to whom the copy is directed that 
is significant. 


>“The man who orders the printing 
doesn’t care how we get the good re- 
sult,” Bill Stone says. “But he wants 
to end up with something that is clean 
and smart. He cannot spend his time 
finding these things. He perhaps 
would not realize the difference un- 
less we set it up in two different forms 
side by side, giving him a chance to 
compare.” 

The opportunity to actually experi- 
ment in type is an important one, he 
believes, and one too often not avail- 
able to the advertising man. Setting 
type, studying its specific character- 
istics, seeing how it appears with the 
same text set in different spacings, 
and the opportunity to compare dif- 
ferent types and see the different re- 
sults they give in presentation of the 
same message are all important to 
adequate understanding and utiliza- 
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Sequoia Partners 
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. . Claude Doty (left) and Bill Stone run a small printing plant in 


Kalamazoo, Mich., but their names have become best known in design circles in asso- 
ciation with effective use of imported typefaces. 


tion of the resources of typography 
and layout. The end result, Mr. Stone 
says, of adequate study and experi- 
mentation with type resources is a 
more serviceable, if not more imagi- 
native finished product. 

Thus imported type is not an end 
in itself. “It doesn’t have to be some- 
thing no one else has done before,” 
says Claude Doty. “Most of our own 
work has actually been conservative.” 
(An outstanding exception is the col- 
orful brochure “An Extra Color” for 
Lee Paper Co.) 

“We don’t approach a project from 
the standpoint of how to make it very 
different, but how to put across what 
the person wants to say in the most 
effective manner. Often the best an- 
swer is a very conservative solution.” 


>In the production of a Lee bro- 
chure on Coronado Opaque paper, 
the logical choice seemed to be a sans 
serif type—and the selection was 
not one of the modernistic san serifs, 
but a conventional, familiar variety. 
The factor of novelty in this particular 
piece lay in the placement of ele- 
ments, in the basic conception and 
execution, rather than just in the 
technical elements themselves. 

“Too often the advertising man has 
a mental block against the use of con- 
servative elements,” providing a defi- 
nite handicap in planning layout, Mr. 
Stone warns. This can be in large 
measure overcome through the new 
availability of imported type faces, 
which serve to create a fresh appear- 
ance, but may still retain a conserva- 
tive element through their basic re- 
lation to familiar types. 
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Type should be chosen specifically 
for the function it is intended to serve, 
he stresses, and not because of the 
design, novelty or special appeal. He 
counsels, “Type selection requires 
thinking through the whole problem 
from the editorial standpoint. Carried 
through to its logical solution, it 
means that you not only design the 
finished product, but also write it. 

“Too often the piece of printed mat- 
ter is just the presentation of a mass 
of text. Actually, the important thing 
is the text—the words and their mes- 
sage. There is no point in having a 
printed piece otherwise.” 


> Citing unfortunate examples where 

the designer has failed even to look 
at the text carefully, with the result 
that the length is too great and it just 
will not fit into the design, Mrs. Stone 
stresses that, “It is important to make 
the presentation pleasing—but only 
as a help to the text itself.” 

The true starting point in typo- 
graphic planning is simply to read the 
text carefully, for sense and for mood, 
in order to determine what the ob- 
jective is. Following this, and draw- 
ing upon the accumulated knowledge 
of types, choice should be made from 
available varieties to fit both the 
mood and the intention of the printed 
matter. 

This is not necessarily the obvious 
first choice, Sequoia experience in- 
dicates. Thus in a layout for a period- 
piece product, the first thought would 
probably be of some type of the pe- 
riod corresponding to that suggested 
by the product itself. But this does 
not necessarily prove true. Through 


changes in styles and through various 
associations, it is possible that mod- 
ern type selection would do the job 
better for the typical modern reader 
at whom the copy is directed. Thus, 
for an advertisement of a colonial 
clock, a first suggestion would prob- 
ably be Caslon or one of the types of 
the American Colonial period. How- 
ever, to suit the specific associations 
with the clock which the piece is in- 
tended to arouse, it may be preferable 
to utilize a script face. 


>Contrast is likewise sometimes 
highly effective under similar condi- ; 
tions. To achieve this result, the same 
period-clock layout might avoid any 
suggestion of the antique in type de- 
sign, and be set in a strikingly differ- 
ent modern sans serif. 

The designer must be careful to 
avoid being governed by rigid rules, 
Mr. Stone warns, or the result may 
lose in effectiveness: “There is no 
certain type that expresses a certain 
mood. For instance, some say a steel 
mill should be expressed only in a 
bold sans serif, or a perfume only 
in a delicate script. While in some 
cases this may be true, it doesn’t al- 
ways work out. There is much more 
to type selection—color, position and 
association, among other factors, are 
important.” 

Intangible elements and facts of 
reading habits enter into the choice, 
too, Mr. Doty adds: “Type selection 
is not the whole story. The position 
of the type upon the page can defeat 
the best type in the world . . . There 
is no absolute rule to go by. If there 
were, there would be a lot more good 
typesetters. A person’s own sense of 
what is good and bad is the ultimate 
test—though there are basic scientific 
rules that must be observed, such as 
studies of the number of words the 
average person can readily read upon 
a single line.” 

Too close following of good results 
that others have achieved can defeat 
its own purpose, Mr. Doty suggests. 
When a good type and good layout 
are combined, the result is likely to 
be an effective ad—but someone else 
attempting to follow the same pattern 
will probably fail to get equally sat- 
isfactory results, although the effec- 
tive layout is likely to create a fad of 
imitation for a time. 


> Tying in the message of advertis- 
ing with associations suggested by a 
particular typeface is a matter of 
imagination and taste. In an interest- 
ing promotion piece of its own, Se- 
quoia Press selected Tea Chest for a 
brochure announcing the addition of 
a new press. This is a stencil type, 
and its use suggested the stencil on 
the crated equipment just received, 
arousing interested attention. 





Do you know the type? 


OdGVUOATA. Its decorativeness can provide a 
welcome relief from some of the more austere faces 
in vogue today. Linotype offers it in a complete range 


Mergenthaler Linotype Company, 29 Ryerson Street, Brooklyn 5, N.Y. 


Set in Linotype Eldorado, Bodoni Italic, and members of the Spartan family 


For the printer who needs 
A small, condensed face, 
Here’s a type of distinction 
Castilian in grace 

That dates back to 
Seventeen seventy-four: 
De Sancha— Madrid 
And old Spanish lore. 

In designing the font, 
Dwiggins sought to inject 
A note of the sturdy — 

A broad-nibbed effect. 
Color and weight 

Give it printer allure 

For letterpress, offset 

As well as gravure. 

Its name is the name, 

So legend has told, 

Of a mythical King 

Who abounded in gold. 


of sizes from 6- through 12-point. By the way, we've 
prepared a specimen showing all the sizes. We'll be 
happy to send it to you. Write for your copy today. 


* LINOTYPE - 


Agencies: Atlanta, Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, Dallas, Los Angeles, New York, San Francisco. In Canada: Canadian Linotype, Limited, Toronto, Ontario 


LEADERSHIP 


. for more details circle 818, page 131 
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says Robert 

Sydney Dickens, 
Dickens Inc., package 
design studio 


“Finest professional quality photo-compasition 
hand leering and display type. 


“Where speed, quality or volume is re- 
quired for display type or lettering as a 
guide in comprehensive layouts and for 
finished art . . . we always have the right 
answer right in our own office — Filmotype!”’ 


Apply these proved dependable Filmotype 
features to your operation: 


e Almost instantly, razor-sharp, jet black 
copy ready for paste-up. 


The alphabet you want for any occasion! 
Filmotype’s enormous selection includes 
over 1,000 styles and sizes of popular 
hand lettering and imported and domestic 
type. 


SO easy to operate, anyone can do it 
after a few basic instructions—so eco- 
nomical, costs only a few cents a head- 
line! 


tHe FILMOTYPE corporation 
60 W. Superior 
Chicago 10, Illinois 


Send me complete details about the Filmotype photo- 
composition machine. | am also interested in a free 
demonstration in my own office. 

a 
FIRM___ 
ADDRESS__ 


SEF Cctone 


ee EE 


. for more details circle 785, page 131 
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This specific type is an interesting 
choice, imported from England. Sten- 
cil types are familiar and, it was felt, 
even overworked. The familiar form 
known as Stencil was the only one 
readily available, and everyone with 
a good idea in that field of use seemed 
to be giving it a play. 

Tea Chest was unfamiliar and visu- 
ally interesting. It is a narrower, less 
rounded face—and has the further ad- 
vantage of being a little more au- 
thenic as fas as actual stencil form 
was concerned. It is being used today 
by Sequoia in suitable layouts to a 
considerable extent. 


>Two factors work against the use 
of a number of types for effective 
impact today, Mr. Stone says: 
1. Relative non-availability. 
2. Over-familiarity. Particular types 
have been used so frequently that 


How to Handle 


Palatino 


New Television and Ra 


Palatino Italic 


The road of the dailyS 


Palatino Semibold 


Gab HE PPD BEA 


Sapphire 


POEMS BY G 


Michelangelo Titling 


HISTORICALM 


Sistina Titling 


Famous English 


Original Janson 


Rembrandt's famous 


Original Janson Italic 


Quartet in C minor 


Trajanus 


Architecture of the seve 


Trajanus Italic 


Coronation Day in 


Trajanus Semibold 


CHUR TS TMA 


Metropolis Sheded 


Streamliners R 


Metropolis Light 


Radio and radar t 


Metropolis Bold 


their specialized use has become vir- 
tually conventional. They seem to 
follow a set pattern of use, and any 
imaginative deviation from their use 
is unlikely. 

Here is where the foreign type- 
faces serve to enrich the resources of 
the typographer. Information on im- 
ported typefaces available can be 
found in numerous books and maga- 
zines. An important reference source 
is the “Penrose Annual,” published in 
America by Hastings House—an Eng- 
lish printing annual with consider- 
able technical type detail. 

Most major European type foun- 
dries now have American representa- 
tives, and stock is often carried in 
this country, facilitating the availa- 
bility of type. There is enough de- 
mand for most of the larger type 
houses to stock a good selection of 


PASHION S 


Memphis Luna 


Home Companion Ser 


Balzac Brush 


VSeauti~ul Des 


Discus Script 


Out Youth Activities 


Discus Script Semibold 


Mr. Donald Griffit 


Royal 


ir : me . D 
Famed € \( aml Sea 


Virtuosa 1 


Most famous Fiench 


Virtuosa 2 

ee SS > SO GS > a 
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. 
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AAA AAA A 


Thannhaeuser Borders 


oF SF Hf Hf HF MP MF MF BH BH 


MEET YEE YESS YESE YESS YEE 


Primavera Ornaments 


Typical .. . These typefaces from the Stempel foundry in Germany are typical of the 
foreign faces available in the U. S. for advertising printing 





Specimens of Foreign Faces 


Admen who are interested in using 
foreign typefaces in their own adver- 
tising can obtain specimen sheets of 
faces available in the U.S. from four 
major sources. Just circle on the Read- 
ers’ Service card inside the back cover 
the numbers corresponding to those 
preceding the listings to receive speci- 
mens. 


702 .. . American Wood Type Mfg. Co., 
New York, can provide specimens of 
type cast by the Letter Foundry of 
Stephenson, Blake & Co. Ltd. (England). 
Stephenson, Blake faces include such 
varieties as Tea Chest, Chisel, Granby, 
and Thorowgood. 


703 . . . Amsterdam Continental Types 
& Graphic Equipment Inc., New York, 
stocks imported faces from a number of 
European foundries including Type- 
foundry Amsterdam (The Netherlands ) 
and Berthold Typefoundry (Germany ). 
Amsterdam faces include Hidalgo, 
Studio, Rondo, Egyptian Bold Extended, 
Announce Grotesque, De Roos and Eg- 
mont. Popular Berthold faces include 
Post, Palette, Caprice, Dynamic, Derby 
and Ariston. 


704 ... Bauer Alphabets Inc., New York, 
has recently issued an impressive port- 
folio, “Bauer Types in Use,” which 
shows a wide variety of applications of 
almost 50 typefaces produced by the 
famed Bauer foundry in Germany. In- 
cluded are specimens of such faces as 
Horizon, Legend, Venus, Futura, Strada- 
varius, etc. The portfolio contains 33 
separate sheets showing the typefaces 
in practical advertising use. 


705 . .. Klingspor Typefounders, Mor- 
ristown, N. J., is the American outlet for 
both the Klingspor and Stempel foun- 
dries of Germany. Klingspor faces in- 
clude Eve, Gavotte, Holla, Neuland, 
Prisma, Salto, Steel and Wallau. Stem- 
pel produces such faces as Balzac, Dis- 
cus, Trajanus, Ratio, Mondial, Elegant 
and Elan. 


foreign type, carrying it in their cata- 
logs. 


>The extent of use is difficult to 
judge, according to the Sequoia part- 
ners, though it is not as large as the 
majority of American typefaces. Di- 
rect mail, from apparent evidence, 
does not see extensive use of im- 
ported type, and, they feel, there is 
still too little used in periodical ad- 
vertising layouts. 

Interestingly, some foreign types 
have become so well accepted that 
they have tended to lose their identi- 
ty, usually by modification. An ex- 
ample cited is that of Venus Gro- 
tesque, which was well liked in this 





Do poor reproduction proofs 


make you want to R-O-A-R? 


You can stop that... quick! 


Many of our customers tell us that before using 


Warwick *Fotosetter composition they frequently spent 


hours touching up and “‘doctoring”’ reproduction proofs 


before they could be sent to the engraver or printer. 


Convince yourself, send for a free sample of 


typesetting composed photographically on the 


revolutionary new Fotosetter, and observe for yourself 


the beautiful sharpness and the fidelity of Warwick 


Fotosetter composition. 


And ... Fotosetter repros don’t smear or smudge 


even if you drench them with rubber cement. Next 


time, reduce that roar to a happy purr by sending 


your next job to Warwick. 


*Trade Mark R 


WARWICK TYPOGRAPHERS inc. 


Dept. F-34 e 920 Washington Ave. « CEntral 1-9210 « St. Louis 1, Mo 


440 Advertising Managers 
requested further informa- 
tion about products or serv- 
ices mentioned editorially in 
a recent issue of AR. 


AR GETS Avid Readership 


Avid Response 


eg Intertype Corp. 


Warwick Serves Clients 
in 40 States, Canada, 
Mexico and Cuba. 


. for more details circle 859, page 131 


Let us prove how the 
WORLD’S HANDIEST TYPE BOOK 


saves you 40 minutes a day... 


If you specify type, send us a postal and we will 
mail you a copy for ten days free trial. Use the 389 
transparent overlay alphabets on your own work 
It is free if you place $100 worth of work with us. 


F.H.Bartz 112-114 W. Kinzie St., Chicago 10, lll. 
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EGYPTIAN 


Bold Extended 


EGYPTIAN 


Bold Condensed 


You'll want to use the EGYPTIANS to “set 
off” a gray block of text, to contrast with a 
busy illustration, or to create a delicate texture 
of widely-spaced letters against a solid block of 
color. Amsterdam made the Egyptians just for 
these reasons, and how well they do their 
jobs! How about using them on your next job? 


AMSTERDAM CONTINENTAL 


Types and Graphic Equipment, Inc. 
268 Fourth Avenue, New York 10.N. Y. 


Specimen showings now available. 


Set in Egyptian Bold Condensed and Bold Extended, Standard and Primula Ornaments 
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You Get Something - 
Extra at API 


Advertisers may combine their total number of insertions in— 


© Advertising Requirements 
e Advertising Age 


¢ Industrial Marketing 


—to earn the best frequency discount for each (minimum 
rateholder regulations applying). 


ADVERTISING PUBLICATIONS, Inc. 


200 E. Illinois St., Chicago 11, Illinois 
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country. It became so popular that 
20th Century was modified to provide 
a grotesque type, which is now actu- 
ally an American design. 

Bankers Gothic, a serviceable all- 
cap type, has common use in printing 
for calling cards, for instance, where 
it can be printed quite small and still 
be very legible because of width of 
the characters. So Stone and Doty 
sought for a type that would serve its 
purpose, but provide a clean, fresh 
appearance. The choice was an Italian 
type, Microgamma, which has 
rounded lines, compared to the angu- 
larity characteristic of Bankers Goth- 
ic. This was selected, not just because 
it was an Italian import, but because 
it would serve the same basic func- 
tion of the American type, yet create 
an interesting distinctive impact. 44 


Fotosetter Faces Shown 
In New Specimen Folders 


Specimens of seven popular type- 
faces available for the Fotosetter 
photocomposition machine have been 
issued by Intertype Corp., Brooklyn. 
Printed by two and three-color off- 
set, the four-page folders contain 
specimens of Baskerville, Bodoni, 
Cairo, Catalina, Century, Futura and 
Garamond. 

A separate folder shows each of 
the faces. Both display lines and 
blocks of body copy are illustrated 
in the folders. 

Of particular interest is the folder 
showing Catalina. The brush-script 
face, designed by Emil Klumpp, has 
a unique justification feature which 
permits letters to remain joined even 
though the line is expanded. 


For your copy circle No. 718 on the 
Readers’ Service Card inside back cover. 


Columbia Uses Free Offer 
To Introduce New Ribbon 


To acquaint business people with 
its new line of carbon ribbons, Co- 
lumbia Ribbon & Carbon Mfg. Co. 
Inc. (Glen Cove, N. Y.) offers to 
select the right ribbon and give it 
free to persons requesting one. 

Called a “Be Our Guest” program, 
the offer may be taken advantage of 
by typing the request on a company 
letterhead, indicating the kind of 
typewriter the ribbon is desired for. 
Inquirers are requested to type the 
line, “Send me one free Columbia 
Carbon Ribbon as offered in the 
October issue of ADVERTISING RE- 
QUIREMENTS.” 

Columbia technicians will select 
the best ribbon for the letterhead 
paper, type a sample with the se- 
lected ribbon on the letterhead and 
return the letterhead with a new 
carbon ribbon. 44 





Pull ‘em Up . 


. . A contest in which a local speed queen raced model Mickey Mars in 


changing hose was one feature of ‘Show Time,’’ a traveling program which helped 
National Assn. of Hosiery Manufacturers boost hosiery sales. 


The National Assn. of Hosiery Man- 
ufacturers has proof that big things 
can be accomplished on a small 
budget. The proof: ‘Show Time,” a 
multi-purpose promotion designed 


to reach retail sellers of hosiery 


SHOW TIME 


... big things from a small budget 


By Milton Moskowitz 


The National Assn. of Hosiery 
Manufacturers has proof that big 
things can be accomplished on a 
small budget. 

Early this year it sponsored “Show 
Time,” a multi-purpose promotion 
which represented the hosiery in- 
dustry’s first major attempt to reach 
the retail sellers of its products. 

“Show Time” itself was a one- 
hour, professionally-produced, pro- 
fessionally-acted show. It toured 21 
cities, from coast to coast, appearing 
before more than 4,000 hosiery sales 
girls. Over-all objective of the cara- 
van was “to motivate and train hos- 
iery sales girls to do a better selling 
job.” 

The cost of the entire operation 
was between $40,000 and $50,000, and 
the investment is considered gilt- 


edged in light of the returns pro- 
duced in publicity, merchandising in- 
struction and sales promotion. 


>“Show Time” was organized for 
NAHM by Zenn Kaufman, New 
York merchandising consultant, who 
put together a package program with 
three clearly defined aspects: 

1. Entertainment aim was to 
come up with a lively blend of sales 
education and straight entertainment, 
with the accent on humor. To handle 
this end, Mr. Kaufman got Edward 
J. Moloney—an old hand at putting 
on trade shows—as producer. 


2. Public relations ... Ruder & Finn 
(New York) was retained to promote 
the show and other features of the 
tour. A major factor in the selection 
of this p.r. firm was its network of 
correspondents in cities throughout 
the country. 


3. Market research... Richard Man- 
ville Research (New York) was em- 
ployed to follow up “Show Time” in 
each city and check on the impact of 
the show. 


>The heart of the entire operation 
was, of course, the traveling show 
mounted for the entertainment and 
edification of the sales girls. Here is 
the program produced by Ed Mo- 
loney: 

e Show opens with whole cast on 
stage—magician, ventriloquist, model 
and NAHM representative—with lots 
of music and action to give audience 
a promise that they won't be bored. 
e First sequence features Matt 
Kurtz, official greeter for NAHM, 
who gives brief introduction to kill 
any preconceived excuses why girls 
can't sell stockings. He stresses points 
that selling is fun and helps you in 
everything you do. 


Shows & Exhibits + 95 





YOUR PROSPECTS 


IN THE NEW YORK AREA are now listed 
for fast, direct contact in the New GUIDE. 


if you sell Advertising Essentials or Sales Aids 
Subscribe Now to this service. 


> Major firms and advertising agencies indexed. 

> Over 10,000 executive buyers’ names and positions. 
> Published annually with supplements. 

1956 EDITION NOW AVAILABLE. 
First comprehensive 
and authoritative Guide 
of its kind ever pub- 
lished. In a durable 
bound book with bi- 
monthly supplements. 
iepitmere W.Y.E Limited charter sub- 
™"** | scriptions now at $35. 


ADVERTISING TRADES INSTITUTE, Inc. 
270 Park Ave., New York 17,N.¥.  WUrray Hil! 8-008! 


| Write for Guest | 
ets or Exhib- 
itor’s Information | 
for the 4th Annual 
Advertising Essen- | 
tials Show, 


NOVEMBER | 


FOR SPECIAL HANDLING ADDRESS MISS E. OWEN 
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Pick a Bonus 
Combination... 


Here’s a pack- 

age deal that's | 

fit to be tied and | 

wrapped for | 

economy! Com- ! 
bine your insertions in any 
two-—or three—of these 
publications, 


e Advertising Requirements 
e Industrial Marketing 
e Advertising Age 


issued by 
Advertising Publications, Inc. 


By combining your total 
number of insertions you 
earn the best frequency 
discount for each, and the 
minimum rate-holder 
regulations apply for 
maximum economy. 


* 


Advertising 
Requirements 
200 E. Illinois Street, Chicago 11 
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e Next, that “ol’ black magic.” Ma- 
gician comes out for several minutes 
of pure entertainment. He works 
with many props, pulling numerous 
items out of hat, including stockings. 
e Girl ventriloquist goes on with 
comedy routines. She uses her female 
“dummy” to give portrayal of “hard- 
sell” gal vs. “Miss No-Sell.” With 
dummy representing the poor sales 
girl, no one is offended. Act shows 
how “Miss No-Sell” muffs oppor- 
tunities. 
e Next, a brief sound film explains 
how the color and texture of stock- 
ings can be utilized to sell customers. 
e Then a quiz session which acts as a 
review and gives the girls in the 
audience a chance to win some silver 
dollars. 
e This is followed by appearance of 
blindfolded “mystery shopper” who 
tells how she is going to shop the 
stores beginning tomorrow with re- 
wards for the girls who are trying to 
make that extra sale. 
e Finally, a hosiery derby winds up 
the show. 

All in all, a fast 60 minutes of en- 
tertainment and sales education. 


>“Show Time” proved to be a flexi- 
ble medium. While it was designed 
primarily to sell sales girls on selling, 
it was also geared for consumer pro- 
motion. The main vehicle was the 
hosiery derby. 

Mickey Mars, a New York model 
who toured with the show, is a quick- 
change artist and she served as a 
pacesetter in a national stocking- 
changing contest. In each city, before 
“Show Time” arrived, Ruder & Finn 
arranged eliminations to pick the lo- 
cal girl who could get in and out of 
a pair of stockings in the fastest time. 
This local “speed queen” then chal- 
lenged Miss Mars in the final act on 
the show. 

The derby was a made-to-order 
feature for publicity exploitation. In 
almost every case, Ruder & Finn was 
able to get the eliminations run off 
on the local television station. Steve 
Allen had a field day with it on his 
NBC network show, “Tonight,” and 
newspapers and wire services gave 
the speed-run full play. NAHM has 
a scrapbook full of clippings to show 
how the derby scored. 

Each local winner received $25 
and a dozen pairs of stockings and 
her changing time was entered in 
the national runoff. The national 
winner was Barbara Lobstein, who 
works for Northwest Airlines in 
Minneapolis. Her time was a flat 21 
seconds and she got a prize of $250, 
plus a week in Atlantic City. 
>There are problems galore—both 
big and small—connected with an op- 


eration of this type. Bob Helmling of 
the Zenn Kaufman organization em- 


phasizes the importance of arrang- 
ing the details well in advance. 
Among the details which had to be 
worked out with “Show Time” were: 
e How will the show travel? ... It 
was decided to go by rail instead of 
air to insure prompt delivery of the 
stage props. It took 2% hours to put 
up the stage setting. 

e Curtain time? ... This was gener- 
ally scheduled for 6:30 p.m. to allow 
the sales girls time to get something 
to eat after the store closed. Itinerary 
had to be watched carefully so that 
“Show Time” was not scheduled for 
a late store night. 


e Where will the show take place? 
... The main requirement was for a 
stage 3’ off the ground, 12’ deep and 
30° wide. The place also had to be 
near the main department stores so 
that the girls would not have to 
travel far. Hotels proved to be the 
best choice. But hotels have to be 
booked far in advance. New Orleans 
and Milwaukee turned out to be 
trouble spots, as hotels were all filled. 
In Milwaukee, “Show Time” played 
in a little theater; in New Orleans, 
a large room in the back of a restau- 
rant was used. 

e How do you promote attendance? 
... Mailings were sent out to stores, 
trade associations and buying offices. 
Handbills were also used, plus cast 
visits to stores and telephone calls to 
department heads. In general, “Show 
Time” was promoted as a festive 
event. There were advance promises 
of gifts and prizes. Each sales girl 
attending received a boodle bag filled 
with perfume and cosmetics. A 
Ladies’ Home Journal was on each 
seat. And there were door prizes and 
other souvenirs handed out. 


> When “Show Time” wasn’t enter- 
taining its audience, it was trying to 
get over some salient sales pointers. 
The sales girls were told to sell the 
“hosiery wardrobe” idea by featur- 
ing color, construction and weight 
of stockings. They were told that they 
could sell more of the same item by 
stressing the economy and conveni- 
ence the customer gains by having a 
well-stocked hosiery wardrobe. The 
show tried to motivate the girls by 
identifying the hard seller with the 
attractive person. (This was done 
mainly through the ventriloquist 
act.) Above all, “Show Time” tried 
to deliver this message: you can 
chalk up greater sales by actively 
promoting stockings to customers in- 
stead of being merely an order- 
taker. 

How successful was ”*Show Time”? 
A good indicator is the mystery 
shopper operation carried out by 
the Manville researchers. Immedi- 
ately after “Show Time” closed in 
a city, researchers posing as custom- 





Ekco’s variation on this basic Ship’n 
Show design shows the flexibilities of 
possible treatments to meet the exhib- 
itor’s requirements. 
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Unfold and Behold 


a complete exhibit 


DESIGNED IN WOOD 
in one case! 


Here’s the aircraft principle of strength with- 
out weight — ingeniously applied to your 
Convention Display needs! 

Now you can have a smart, modern Display 
sturdily built of smooth birch plywood, with 
rigid solid wood frame, rugged continuous 
hinges, washable lacquer finishes—to set off 
in style whatever you want to spotlight: copy, 
photos, translites, artwork. 

Built-in compactness and clever engineering 
mean speedy set-up and quick getaway with 
your handsome SHIP 'N’ SHOW. Ten to 
15 thumb nuts secure coverplates during 
shipment (and tough wood skids protect on 
all sides against shipping knocks). Just spin 
off the nuts—take off the covers—unfold 
and behold! There’s your complete exhibit 
set up, with lights and samples built in! 
And when the show’s over, just close up the 
Display, fasten the nuts—and go catch your 
plane home! 


INDIVIDUALIZED DRAPES 


Now you can get as little as 40 yards of 
colorful FIBERGLAS Drapes—processed 
with your own logo or trademark—at 
practical cost! Write for more data on 
CAPEX Shodrapes! 


Time and money—you'll save plenty of both 

with high quality, low cost SHIP 'N’ SHOW. 

Eight basic designs to choose from—unlim- 

ited special treatments available by our none- 
better art and con- 
struction staff. In- 
vestigate now— 
there’s a CAPEX 
man near you who 
can provide all de- 
tails. 


* WRITE (ON 
YOUR BUSINESS 
LETTERHEAD, 
PLEASE) FOR 
SHIP ‘N’ SHOW 
DESIGN PORT- 
FOLIO... 


CAPEX COMPANY, INC. 


615 South Boulevard e Evanston, Illinois 





ers went to the stores (the sales girls 
were prewarned) and shopped the 
stocking counters. For girls who were 
trying to make that extra sale, the 
mystery shopper left a “plus” gold 
pencil; girls who showed no interest 
in selling were told, “Sorry, you 
missed out on a chance to win some 
prize money.” Names of the “plus” 
girls went into a national drawing, 
with a first prize of $250, a second 
prize of $150, a third prize of $50 and 
two $25 prizes. 

For comparison purposes, the re- 
searchers had also shopped the stores 
a week before “Show Time” came 
to town. The difference was star- 
tling. The research company reported 
to NAHM that sales effectiveness 
had gone up from 50% to 75%. Nat- 
urally, NAHM realizes that some of 
this increase is due to the immediate 
enthusiasm generated by the show. 
However, it feels that “Show Time” 
has had a lasting effect that will 
make itself felt in sales. Moreover 
the tour has enabled the hosiery as- 
sociation to establish a closer rela- 
tionship with the stores, and this con- 
tact has been maintained through a 
follow-up campaign that has in- 
cluded the offer of a 20-minute train- 
ing film and a regular publication, 
“Show Time on Paper.” 44 


Jury Awards $1,000 


For ‘Rejected’ Booth 


Lewis Barry Inc. (New York), 
exhibit designer, recently collected 
$1,000 in reparations from Jordan 
Refrigerator Co. (Philadelphia) for 
a design that Jordan had considered 
and rejected for its exhibit booth at 
the Philadelphia Home Show in Feb- 
ruary 1953. 

According to the testimony, Barry 
salesmen called on the Jordan ad- 
vertising manager when they learned 
the Jordan company planned an ex- 
hibit for the show. As a result, the 
Barry organization was invited to 
submit a design for a booth that 
would fit a 10° space and could be 
expanded later. 

Rough sketches were submitted in 
November, and late in January, with 
the show scheduled to open Febru- 
ary 9, Jordan rejected the sketches. 
Barry submitted no bill for its pres- 
entations. 

On the opening day of the Home 
Show a Barry representative noticed 
a similarity between the the Jordan 
booth and the design that had been 
rejected. Photographic comparisons 
of the actual booth and the submit- 
ted design prompted the court action. 

After hearing all the evidence, the 
jury decided the similarity was more 
than coincidence and awarded Barry 
Inc. $1,000 in design fees. 44 
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SMALL 
Exhibits 


CONVERTIBLE 
. * Exhibits 


YOU GET SO MUCH MORE 
PER DISPLAY DOLLAR .. . with 


CAPEX Prefab Exhibits! 


Whatever your exhibit space, or your particular 
Display problem, there’s a CAPEX Prefab design 
to help you get the maximum in selling atmos- 
phere with the minimum strain on your budget. 
Clean-cut, modern lines — brilliant execution of 
art and lettering—full flexibility of back- 
grounds, shelves, counter space —sturdy, ex- 
pertly engineered construction —these are hall- 
marks of CAPEX Prefabs. 

It’s not only that original cost is usually lower 
(whether you stick close to simple design or 
have our experts work out something highly spe- 
cialized) — but you get other important advan- 
tages in much lower shipping costs and in great 
chunks of time saved in setting up and taking 
down. 

More than 1200 exhibitors, large and small, 
have ordered and reordered CAPEX Prefabs. 
You see more and more of them at every show 
you attend. Why not check up on what CAPEX 
Prefabs can do for YOU? 

* 


Send today 
for your 
“Idea-Starter” 
Portfolio of 
Distinguished 
Designs (on 
your business 
letterhead, 
please). 


Capex 


| exhibits | 


Capex Company, 
615 South Boulevard . 


Inc. 


Evanston, Illinois 
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Magic Carpet 


Maremont Uses Arabian 
Nights Meeting Theme 


Miniature magic carpets, fezzes, 
five “sultans” and a mystic symbol 
for success turned the annual sales 
meeting of Maremont Automotive 
Products Inc. into a scene from the 
Arabian Nights. 

Theme of the meeting: Maremont 
is “your magic carpet to the massive . 
muffler market” or “YMC.TM3.” Lites of AREMONT 
The company is one of the nation’s _ . 
largest manufacturers of mufflers, th 
clutches, brake linings, springs and ad = a 
other automotive parts. 

The purpose of the special session 


iP 


ee,’ ry 


was to kick off Maremont’s big sales 
effort on mufflers, which was de- 
signed to capture a big part of the 
ever increasing demand for this 
product. The Massive Muffler Mar- 
ket (TM®*) and the salesmen’s magic 
carpet for reaching it was presented 
to the sales meeting in a manner 
designed to make those present re- 
member and react, and then renew 
their sales efforts. 


> Maremont’s 50 district sales man- 
agers got a hint of what was to 
come when, at luncheon, each was 
presented with an airline ticket en- 
velope. The enclosed ticket stated: 
“Your ticket to YMC.TM®, taking 
off from the Tip Top Room at 1:30 
p.m.” At the Tip Top Room each 
man was outfitted with a red fez 
and given a badge designed to look 
like a magic carpet. The Arabian 
Nights atmosphere was enhanced by 
the colorful “sultan” costumes worn 
by the five men who helped M. Rob- 
ert Wolfson, Maremont public rela- 
tions, sales promotion and advertis- 
ing director, tell the muffler success 
story. 

Other props ranged from a lighted 
cigarette (for a magic trick) and a 
candle burning at both ends (to 
show the amount of work that went 
into the 1955 merchandising pro- 
gram) to a series of eight huge 
posters explaining why today’s muf- 
fler market is massive (more old 
cars with worn-out mufflers on the 
road, more mufflers per car on many 
new ones, more acid-action on muf- 
flers from high octane fuels). 


> Planning for the January 18 meet- 
ing started months earlier when 
Wolfson and his staff decided upon 
the “magic carpet” theme to drama- 
tize Maremont’s important role in 
the automotive replacement parts 
field. Incorporation of fezzes and 
the more elaborate sultans’ costumes 
in the over-all plan was a logical 
next step. These were rented from 
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Sultans Present . 


. . Fezzes for participants and props built around an Arabian Nights 


theme provided an integrated theme for the annual sales meeting of Maremont Auto- 
motive Products Inc. The meeting kicked off a big sales effort on mufflers 


a Chicago costume house for a total 
of $75. 

The magic carpets presented diffi- 
culties at first, since pieces of actual 
carpeting were impractical. A gray 
(moleskin) paper with a carpet-like 
texture proved to be an acceptable 
substitute when printed with a dec- 
orative border similar to that on 
many carpets. In addition to being 
used for badges, the “carpeting” 
was printed with the Maremont let- 
terhead and used for letters to be 
included in sales kits for whole- 
salers and jobber salesmen. 

These details out of the way, the 
next step was to decide on the sub- 
ject matter and design of the eight 
4x5’ easel-mounted display boards 
in the “massive muffler market” se- 
ries so that the necessary artwork 
could be started. At the same time, 
an artist was directed to incorporate 
sketches of the Maremont muffler 
and the YMC.TM® symbol into de- 
signs for two floor-to-ceiling wings 
flanking the stage area of the meet- 
ing room. 


> Work also was begun on a 12’ 
pylon. During the course of the 
meeting the pylon was hung with a 
full-color mobile display prepared 
for the jobber salesmen’s kits, a 
card bearing the magic formula and 
cut-outs of the four groups of men 
for whom Maremont is the magic 
carpet (district managers, their cus- 
tomers, jobber salesmen and service 
outlet operators). 

Other displays to be prepared in- 
cluded blow-ups of ads and three 
separate boards showing suggested 
lay-outs of point-of-purchase mer- 
chandising aids for franchise dealers. 
The latter included nine posters 
and spots as they might be used in 


windows and service bay areas and 
on walls. 

Another important prop was a 
line-up of three mufflers, each cov- 
ered with a heavy cloth and un- 
veiled separately to emphasize that 
the muffler market is doubling and 
tripling. Then the mufflers were 
flipped over to reveal the words 
“massive muffler market” painted 
on them in large white letters. Also 
used was a newly-designed muffler 
rack to be offered to dealers for 
the compact storage and display of 
boxed mufflers. The district sales 
managers also were shown two 
sound-slide films prepared for use 
in their territories. Four-color metal 
lapel badges were also supplied each 
man for his use in conducting field 
meetings. 

Incidental equipment included 
four easels, speaker’s stand, public 
address system, movie screen, slide 
projector, record player and record- 
ings of oriental music. The stage 
area was backed with huge screens 
covered with velvet curtains. 


> As these materials were being as- 
sembled, Mr. Wolfson and his staff 
were writing the final draft of the 
10-page script to be followed by 
the speakers and the sultan-cos- 
tumed “stage hands.” The final 
script gave detailed cues for the 
mounting of each new display and 
for the periodic musical bridges. The 
extreme care taken in preparing the 
script ensured that the dozens of 
props would be shifted quickly and 
without confusion. The script also 
served as the master “checklist” 
when the props were moved from 
Maremont’s Chicago headquarters to 
the meeting room at the Georgian 
Hotel in nearby Evanston. 44 





Rollin 


Plantorama . 


. Using methods such as operational flow charts 
and panoramic views of plants, companies like Merritt-Chapman 


Operation: Paper Mill 


WVerrirt CHAPVAN A SCOTT 


& Scott present technical information in a humanized manner 
to dramatize industrial products and services 


SHOWMANSHIP 


THE COMING MUST IN INDUSTRIAL ADVERTISING 


Non-static illustration provides the 
key to more lively industrial ad art 
says a noted illustrator. 


By Frank Soltesz 


We are seeing less and less of the 
fusty, introvertive style which has 
frequently characterized industrial 
advertising and promotion. And it is 
because progressive industrial mar- 
keters recognize that today the ad- 
vertisement or promotional piece 
must be much more than a “recita- 
tion of qualities” or a “listing of ad- 
vantages.” 

They know that, to successfully 
fulfill its sales mission, today’s ad- 
vertisement or promotional piece 
must picturize, dramatize and per- 
sonalize the significance or advan- 


tage of the industrial product or 
service. 

Furthermore, the keener compe- 
tition for reader attention plus the 
soaring costs of advertising space and 
all promotional media demand crys- 
tal-clear, poignant presentation of 
every theme—be it beamed to a par- 
ticular market, stockholders, com- 
munity or company employes. 


>Go through the leading industrial 
and business magazines and select 
the ten most striking and provoca- 
tive advertisements. You will find 
that, regardless of theme, the most 
arresting ones have all the elements 
of what we call “good theater’— 
drama and pace. And making these 
essential elements possible are the 
applications of advanced techniques 
in industrial art. 

One example of effective indus- 
trial advertising art is a device we 


call the “Plantorama’’—an illustrated 
flow chart which dramatically tells 
in pictures, not just in words, an in- 
dustrial sales story. While there are 
other excellent illustration tech- 
niques which can do a similar job, 
the following list of Plantorama ap- 
plications can serve as a guide to 
making industrial advertising more 
dramatic. 


1. To dramatize and capsule the di- 
versified and large scale operations 
of a major corporation in a single 
presentation. 

For example, no series of camera 
shots could have so capsuled or as 
dynamically portrayed the theme of 
a Merritt, Chapman & Scott adver- 
tisement which appeared in Fortune. 

Dominant feature of the advertise- 
ment is a Plantorama—a full-color 
reproduction of a painting of a pa- 
per mill in operation. The painting 
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PHOTOS 
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KIER PHOTO SERVICE 
Dept. AR, 1265 W. 2 St., Cleveland 13, Ohio 


8x10’s as low as 6 cents. 
Postcards as low as 2c. 
Write for samples and 
complete price list on all 
sizes and quantities. 
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The Author .. . Frank Soltesz, head of 
Frank Soltesz Studio, is an authority on 
industrial advertising illustration. He has 
won special acclaim for his Plantoramas 
—skillfully executed paintings that in- 
corporate details essential to complete 
presentation of plant operation or product 
development and application. In the ac- 
companying article, Mr. Soltesz explains 
how such industrial art can help provide 
drama to otherwise routine advertising 


is a “humanized” visual presentation 
of the paper production processes at 
the St. Regis Paper Mill—one of the 
many construction projects of Mer- 
ritt, Chapman & Scott Corp. 

The illustration actually provides 
a guided tour of this modern paper 
plant—from the preparation of the 
logs on through the cooking, pulp 
washing, screening and pressing 
processes to the finished rolls of pa- 
per. Thus it is strikingly revealed 
how the plant construction provides 
straight flow production layouts that 
speed the conversion of raw compo- 
nents into finished products in one 
continuous operation. 


2. To reveal and clarify an entire 
manufacturing process in one single 
illustration. 

One of the many such assignments 
we've undertaken required us to 
portray the manufacturing steps in 
the production of a synthetic yarn. 
A diagramatic drawing alone or a 
series of photographs could not have 
told this particular story as dynami- 
cally or authentically as a Planto- 
rama—an original painting which 
reproduced most strikingly in a full- 
color advertisement. Principal part 
of this illustration was a cutaway 
of a synthetic yarn plant showing the 
step-by-step production of the prod- 
uct. Each operation involved was 
presented in an authentic setting 
complete with production equipment 
—and even departmental personnel. 





3. To reveal a product’s vital role in 
the successful operations of a large 
and varied range of industries. 

A program to acquaint industry 
and the general public with the im- 
portance of insulation materials and 
installations in our economic scheme 
was desired by the building mate- 
rials division of Armstrong Cork Co. 
The problem? Just how to present 
the significance of industrial insula- 
tion so as to intrigue the least me- 
chanically-minded persons as well 
as professional technicians. 

The achievement of this objective 
was attested by a series of advertise- 
ments in the Saturday Evening Post 
—a series which told with storybook 
colorfulness, continuity and simplic- 
ity how the application of insulation 
makes possible the production of 
merchandise, comforts, conveniences 
and services that contribute to our 
high standard of living. 

Some of the themes of the adver- 
tisements were “How Orange Juice 
Is Made,” “How Metal Is Mined from 


et, oe ee me eee 


the Sea,” “How Paper Is Made” and 
“How a Modern Hotel Operates.” 

The stimulating storybook quality 
which distinguished the series was 
achieved by the application of the 
Plantorama principle—or a careful 
balance of both Plantoramic and 
panoramic techniques. 


4. To train technical and sales per- 
sonnel. 

Industry is earmarking huge sums 
for the development and encourage- 
ment of technical and selling talent. 
And companies are producing better 
trained men in shorter periods of 
time thanks to steadily improving 
visual teaching aids. 

Flow charts, cutaways, production 
pictorials are but a few of the graph- 
ic devices which make possible swift, 
accurate assimilation of the opera- 
tions involved in the development, 
manufacture and distribution of a 
product—and make for better under- 


standing of the objectives and char- 
acter of the producing company. 

And the discernible trend in these 
visual training aids is to humanize 
the theme. Fast disappearing is the 
cold, stark illustration with its “dry 
as dust” explanatory text. Replacing 
it is an illustration which shows a 
machine or furnace in operation— 
actually fulfilling its step in the 
manufacturing process under the 
guidance of appropriately garbed 
operators. The vivid picture plus a 
sharply edited caption is far more 
certain of becoming indelibly im- 
pressed on the mind of the trainee. 

Sales presentations, too, are un- 
dergoing the same _ transformation. 
The most successful ones have al- 
most a “Cinerama” quality in that 
they evoke in the customer a strong 
sense of participation in the particu- 
lar project or operation—or lead him 
to anticipate and picture himself as 
already enjoying the advantages of 
the product or service brought to his 
attention. 


5. To create more readable—even 
entertaining annual reports. 

Due to new developments and ap- 
plications in industrial illustration, 
many annual reports pack as much 
interest as travel brochures. Here 
again the function of the illustration 
is to evoke in the shareholder a 
strong sense of participation (and 
even pride) in the company’s opera- 
tions and achievements. No one will 
dispute that the message’s chance of 
holding the stockholder’s attention is 
tripled when it is authentically and 
realistically picturized. 

In other words, skillful industrial 
illustration can create a receptive 
mood and develop a favorable atti- 
tude more certainly than can any 
exhaustive treatise or mass of text. 

With this new concept of the an- 
nual report, management is revealing 
to stockholders and the public not 
only figures and statistics but the 
very character of the companies. In- 
dustry is rapidly consigning to limbo 
the impersonal, coldly remote pres- 
entation which for so long typified 
the annual report. 


6. To promote better understanding 
between management and employes. 

Top management is turning more 
and more to industrial illustration 
for help in expressing its aims and 
explaining its policies and problems 
to employes. 

Some major corporations are de- 
voting special sections of their com- 
pany magazines to pictorial presen- 
tations of their operations. For 
instance such a special section may 
elucidate the company’s position in 
respect to wages, bonuses, promo- 
tions, insurance and benefits. An- 
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Full Story With a glance at the cut- 
away view of internal operations, the 
‘keyed’ copy gives the reader a guided 
tour in film manufacturing processes. This 
is typical of the storybook series of Arm- 
strong Cork ads—showing uses of insula- 
tion building materials 


other section may provide a pictorial 
explanation of the company’s re- 
serves for equipment replacement 
and plant expansion. 

Reproductions of skillfully exe- 
cuted paintings that portray com- 
plete details of plant operation or 
product development and application 





“T like surprises as much as 
anybody — but not in the 
reproduction of my work. 
By making my own separa- 
tions with Bourges Overlays 
I can control my colors and 
keep my highlights where I 
want them. And clients ap- 
preciate this type of copy 
since it costs less to repro- 
duce.” 


... try Bourges Overlays 
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are distinguishing industry’s sales 
efforts. And one of the reasons so 
many companies are turning to the 
Plantorama type of illustration is 
because of its plus-use character. In 
addition to its original purpose, it is 
frequently used for: 

e Trade shows (reproductions in 
Kodachrome enlargements). 

e Office and plant murals (enlarged 
reproductions). 

e Public education (reprints of ad- 
vertisements and promotional mate- 
rial are made available to schools, 
science organizations and technical 
training classes). 

The new concepts of industrial il- 
lustration are indeed meeting indus- 
try’s urgent need for stronger, more 
flexible mediums of expression. 44 


Guide Lists Helps 
For Ordering Stats 


A complete guide for ordering 
photostats has been published by 
Admaster Prints Inc., New York. The 
16-page booklet, “So You Think You 
Know How to Order Photostats?”, 
provides information for both ex- 
perienced and inexperienced users 
of photostats on sizing, marking, 
ordering and prices of photostats. 

Designed as a compact reference 
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AVAILABLE AT ALL LEADING ART SUPPLY STORES 
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piece, the booklet discusses all types 
of photostats, including superimposed 
stats, gray backgrounds, drop colors, 
high gloss finishes, stats in register, 
line and halftone combinations and 
stats of objects. 

A special feature of the booklet is 
a list of “do’s and don’ts”, which in- 
cludes such information as: 
e If you don’t want all of the copy 
included in a stat, mark “this area 
only.” 
e Use tissue overlays for special 
areas. 
e Don’t combine line and halftone 
work if possible. 
e Do say shoot for line if there is 
any doubt. 
e Do indicate if a blue is to be held 
or dropped. 
e Do say keep in crop marks if nec- 
essary. 
e Do indicate to lift overlay or 
matte if necessary. 
e Do let type proofs and rubber 
cement dry before packing. 
e Do put your name on all copy or 
use purchase order system. 
e Do indicate matte or glossy. 


For your copy circle No. 716 on the 
Readers’ Service Card inside back cover 
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westport 


Lure For Readers . . . This unusual blend 
of artwork and photography is attracting 
the attention of Vogue readers to a new 
series of ads being run by the Westport 
Division of Brown Shoe Co. 


Unusual Art Enlivens 
Women’s Shoe Campaign 


Vogue readers are being lured into 
noticing a new ad series. The prod- 
uct: women’s shoes. The lure: strik- 
ing artwork. 

The new campaign, being run in 
Vogue magazine by the Westport Di- 
vision of Brown Shoe Co. (St. 
Louis), displays an unusual blend of 
artwork and photography. A large 
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AR Reaches Out... 


to more advertising agencies than any other 
publication. If you sell advertising services, 


equipment or supplies to or through agencies 


AR is All Right... For You 








sketch of the advertised shoe occu- 
pies a prominent part of each ad— 
with the sketch often appearing in 
an unusual position such as slanting 
vertically down the center of an ad. 
An action photo of a model wearing 
the shoe is worked into the space 
surrounding the drawing. Sparse 
copy is set in large type, openly 
spaced to complement the lines of 
the shoe drawing. 

The shoe company believes that 
the ads represent a “happy merger” 
of the two traditional schools of 
thought on women’s shoe advertis- 
ing: that women are primarily con- 
cerned with a detailed close-up of 
the shoe, and that arm-chair shop- 
pers want to visualize the shoe in 
the context of an ensemble. Leo Bur- 
nett Co. (Chicago) prepared the 
series. 44 


Describe Hand-Lettered 
Certificates, Plaques 


A variety of hand-lettered plaques, 
certificates and award books are 
shown in a new folder, “Your First 
Thought for Fine Awards,” just 
issued by Beaux Arts Engrossers, 
Chicago. Nearly 50 different en- 
grossed awards are illustrated in the 
14-page folder. 

Special emphasis is given to color 
etched metal plaque awards. A new 
process permits unlimited use of 
color and artwork on the etched 
metal plates, which are mounted on 
walnut plaques. 

An information section describes 
Beaux Arts’ customized and pack- 
age award programming. 


For your copy circle No. 717 on the Rea 
ers’ Service Card inside back cover 


Now Architects Can Have 
Their Picture in the Paper 


So long as they don’t make state- 
ments that might be construed as en- 
dorsements of a product or use, 
architects may comply with the re- 
quests of manufacturers who want 
to use their pictures in advertising, 
according to a recent ruling of the 
American Institute of Architects. 

The ruling was embodied in a reso- 
lution passed at the A.I.A. conven- 
tion, permitting the use of architects’ 
pictures “provided the manner of 
its use is dignified, neither exagger- 
ated nor misleading and . . . is not 
accompanied by any statement by 
the architect which could be con- 
strued as an endorsement of a prod- 
uct or use.” 

Requests for permission to use 
portraits in large-scale national ad- 
vertising programs will be chan- 
neled through national A.I.A. head- 
quarters. 44 
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Haloid Offers Brochure 
On Use of Xerography 


A case history brochure on the use 
of xerography by Westinghouse 
Electric Corp. (Pittsburgh) is being 
offered by the Haloid Co. (Roches- 
ter, N. Y.) to show how report writ- 
ing costs have been reduced 50% and 
duplicating time cut 30% by xerog- 
raphy. 

Meanwhile new developments by 
Haloid now make it possible to use 
xerography in the preparation of 
spirit and fluid-type duplicating 
masters. 

In the new method developed by 
the Haloid Co. the image of the orig- 
inal is transferred through a XeroX 
camera and XeroX processor, onto a 
XeroX plate, and then from the plate 
to the carbon sheet of the master 
set. The final step is to run the two 
sections of the master set, consisting 
of the carbon and the blank sheet 
which will become the completed 
master, through XeroX Flo-Set unit, 
where pressure and chemical-vapor 
action combine automatically to 
transfer and fuse the printing image 
from the carbon to the paper. 

The case history brochure de- 
scribes the use of Xerography to 
reproduce onto an offset paper mas- 
ter for runoff of multiple copies on 
an offset duplicator. 


For your copy circle No. 719 on the 
Readers’ Service Card inside back cover 


Flat-Bed Printer 


Copies from Books 


A new flat-bed printer for photo- 
copying from books, magazines, 
thick-bound records, etc., has been 
introduced by Hunter Photo Copyist 
Inc. (Syracuse, N. Y.). 

Called Model HT-1, the printer 
has an expanding hinge which pro- 
duces a floating lid that allows 11” 
clearance between lid and platen for 
the insertion of material to be copied. 
The machine also is effective for 
copying single sheet originals as well 
as originals on stiff board or heavy 
card stock that cannot be handled on 
a rotary printer, according to the 
manufacturer. 

Light source for the printer is a 
single 15-watt GE green fluorescent 
tube with an ultra violet ray filter. 
The platen is beveled so the whole 
page, including the inner margin, 
can be copied clearly. The contact 
printer used with a separate process- 
ing unit makes copies in one minute 
with dry transfer process photo- 
copy materials. 

Further information is available 
from Hunter Photo Copyist Inc., 595 
Spencer St., Syracuse, N. Y. 44 
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We make 
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Every adman knows what they 
are—the times when all the 
new production, promotion, and 
merchandising ideas seem a 
little tired. While ADVERTISING 
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acea for all advertising ills, 
this much is sure: there'll be 
less dog days and positively 
no tired ideas if you read AR 
regularly! Use the postage-paid 
reply card in the front of this 
issue to subscribe. Your month- 
ly copy will be delivered to 
either your home or office ad- 
dress, whichever you prefer. 
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Arlinglon Biud. & No. Glebe Road 


Specialties Sell . . . The little waiter with a top hat plays a big 
role in promoting Tops Drive-In. Specialties such as a windshield 
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scraper, matchbook covers and matchbooks and a football sched- 
ule pencil fit in with regular food service items 


Establishing Buying Habits with 


Advertising Specialties 


Specialties have helped a Virginia 
drive-in build repeat business—but, 
says the owner, they must be se- 
lected and used intelligently and as 
an adjunct to other forms of adver- 


tising and promotion. 


By H. Jay Bullen 
AR Correspondent 


How do you promote a new drive- 
in restaurant in an area where eat- 
ing on wheels is not the tribalistic 
ritual it is in Southern California? 
The problem involves not only pro- 
moting the restaurant, but establish- 
ing an active habit pattern—eating 
off a car tray instead of at a table 
or counter. 


James J. Matthews faced this 


problem in December 1953 when he 
opened Tops Drive In a few miles 
outside metropolitan Washington, 
D. C., in Arlington, Va. Proof that 
he solved the problem can be seen 
in the fact that he started with 15 
employes and today has 40—at the 
same location. The original location 
is doing so well that plans are under 
way to open several additional units 
in nearby communities. 
Fundamental to the success of 
Tops has been the owner’s aware- 
ness of the value of advertising. Un- 
derlying this was a specialized menu 
of top quality food and a lot of hard 
work. Mr. Matthews is not an adman 
by profession, but he is by instinct. 
He operates on the theory that re- 
gardless of how terrific a product 
may be, a lot of people still aren’t 
going to buy it—unless they’re told 


that it is available. Mr. Matthews 
tells them by advertising. 

> The advertising “program” may be 
simple, but it is effective—effective 
to the point where customers vol- 
unteer comments on it. 

Mr. Matthews believes that, like 
charity, advertising should “begin at 
home.” Tops’ trademark —a_ top- 
hatted little boy carrying a tray with 
two malts and a “Sirloiner” (not a 
hamburger, please!)—is on every- 
thing than can be printed, etched, em- 
bossed or scribbled on. But even “at 
home,” advertising doesn’t stop with 
the printed word; the spoken word 
carries its share of the load. The word 
“hamburger” is verboten in Tops. 
First-time customers who disinter- 
estedly intone “Hamburger, fries and 
a malt,” are immediately informed, 
“Sorry, we don’t serve hamburgers, 
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Tops Drive In .. . An alert advertising program, with heavy use of specialties, has boomed 
business for Tops Drive In, which started with 15 employes two years ago and now has 


more than 40 


but we do have Sirloiners.” And then 
the customer gets the pitch about a 
Sirloiner being made from top qual- 
ity sirloin, etc., etc. 

Tops advertising may start at 
home but it doesn’t stop there. 
Shortly after Jack Webb squeezed 
one more nugget out of his golden 
goose by authorizing a commercial 
recording of the Dragnet musical 
theme, Mr. Matthews climbed on the 
bandwagon. He sponsored a series 
of one-minute humorous radio spots 
built around the Dragnet motif and 
aired them on a local radio station. 
Originally he dreamed up the situ- 
ations himself and had the station 
produce them. In the spots, a couple 
of fictional cops, cruising around 
non-fictional Arlington streets, kept 
getting involved with someone going 
to or coming from Tops Drive In. 


>» The success of this type of adver- 
tising led Mr. Matthews into an ex- 
panded radio schedule. He sponsored 
a disc jockey on the same station. 
At this point, advertising specialties 
entered the promotion picture. 

When paying their checks, first- 
time customers frequently com- 
mented that the unusual commercials 
were responsible for their remem- 
bering the name, Tops, and making it 
a point to “come see what it’s like.” 
Usually they added a compliment 
about the food and said they were 
“definitely going to tell friends” 
about the new drive-in. 

Mr. Matthews recognized a good 
thing—free word-of-mouth advertis- 
ing—when he saw it. He decided that 
the best way to make the most of this 
opportunity was to provide satisfied 
customers with some “gimmick” 
which would make them think of his 
drive-in often — particularly when 
they were talking to people who 
might not yet be regular customers. 
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>Some kind of specialty seemed to 
be the answer. Obviously it should 
be something a customer would want 
to keep—preferably right on his per- 
son. This implied that it ought to 
have practical value. Secondly, it 
shouldn’t look “cheap,” as that would 
indirectly be a reflection on Tops it- 
self. Third, it should, if possible, be 
something that would appeal equally 
to both men and women. 

About this time a local specialty 
manufacturer —W. G. Keller — ap- 
proached Mr. Matthews with a plas- 
tic cover for book matches. Imprinted 
matches were already being used, so 
the cover was a natural. They were 
attractive, could be imprinted and 
definitely qualified as “functional.” 
The deciding factor was the price: 
in quantities of 5,000, unit cost was 
approximately 814¢ each. 

Mr. Matthews placed his order and 
then advertised the covers on his 
radio program. “The response was 
terrific,’ he says. “We told listeners 
to come in, mention the radio offer 
and ask for their free gift. We had 
trouble keeping up with the de- 
mand.” 

Two types of covers were used— 
black for men and red for women 
customers. The drive-in’s location, as 
well as Tops’ trademark, was printed 
on each cover. In addition to radio 
response, customers who hadn’t 
heard the commercials also requested 
them, saying, “Last night we visited 
a friend’s house and saw your match 
cover. May we have one too?” 


> The resounding success of his first 
excursion into specialty advertising 
convinced owner Matthews that he 
had been 100% right on one point— 
for his business, a practical or “func- 
tional” specialty worked best. When 
he decided to make a specific effort 
to increase business among teenagers 


he hit on the idea of using a specialty 
designed just for them. 

In the Washington, D. C. area, 
everyone takes football seriously— 
high school students particularly. 
Practically every local high school 
game is accorded the same frenzied 
reverence average pigskin enthusi- 
asts reserve and display only once 
a year for the Rose Bowl game. To 
capitalize on this situation, Tops of- 
fered every high school student who 
requested one, a wooden pencil on 
which was printed the season’s 
schedule of local high school teams. 
The pencils got the same enthusias- 
tic response from teenagers that the 
match covers had received from 
adults. 

For a change of pace an entirely 
different type of specialty was se- 
lected when football season ended. 
Practicality was again the number 
one consideration, with unit cost be- 
ing a close second. Because winter 
was fast approaching, Mr. Matthews 
decided to use a plastic ice scraper. 


Specialties Pay . . . James J. Matthews 
(right) has used advertising specialties to 
help build business for his popular drive-in 
restaurant in Arlington, Va. But special- 
ties are only a part of Mr. Matthews’ ef- 
fective promotion program. Another suc- 
cessful tool is a Teletray operation (see 
switchboard in background). Customers 
(cut below) select meals from a menu 
posted on Teletray stand and place orders 
through a two-way speaker-microphone. 
Music and promotional messages can be 
broadcast through speaker-microphone 
when not in use for ordering. 





Gifts they'll remember 
you by from Sonne Chose 


The MELANGE $10 


A taste medley of 15 delicacies 
imported from 7 countries, 
packaged in a metal rimmed, 
ceramic bottom basket from 
West Germany that is a decora- 
tor’s find. $10-postpaid in U.S. 
A thrilling gift or your money 
back! FREE CATALOG ON 
REQUEST. 

Diner’s Club charge accounts. Others 


invited. Send check or M.O. Save 
C.O.D. charges. 


BONNE CHOSE Dept. AR-2 
1199 Broad Street Newark, N. J. 


. for more details circle 765, page 





INVISIBLE INK 
POST CARDS 


DIP IN WATER and ‘’Presto’’ your own 
Message and Greeting Appears Instantly. 
When Card is Dry—Message Disappears 
Dipped in Water Again Message Reappears. 
Same Card can be Used Many Times. 

MAGIC HORSE RACE Tissue. Start 
Race with lighted Cigarette for Win- 
ners 

FLEX-A-FACE Post Cards 
Comic Cartoon Chain Faces. 

JOBBERS WANTED 
Write on Letterhead for Free Samples 


M. E. MOSS AND CO. 
11 Irving St., HARTFORD 8, CONN. 


for more details circle 823, page 131 


ADVERTISING SPECIALTIES 


for 
Gifts * Giveaways * Awards 


Custom Designed 
Custom Detailed 


Write for samples: 


METAL ARTS COMPANY 


Dept. 23 * 742 Portland Ave. 
Rochester 21, N. Y. 
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The scraper drew even more cus- 
tomer comments than the match 
cover had. After the first cold snap 
a number of customers made it a 
point, the next time they patronized 
the drive-in, to comment, “i really 
thought of Tops the other morning 
after the freeze. Your ice scraper 
came in mighty handy to clean my 
windshield.” 

Being a man who likes to get top 
value for his money, Mr. Matthews 
had one eye on the future when he 
selected the ice scraper. He didn’t 
want it tossed aside after winter ice 
melted into spring breezes. The 
scrapers he selected have utility year 
around; they are designed so that 
they can be turned over, hooked on 
a rear window in the car and used 
as a double-hook coat hanger. 
>Mr. Matthews credits specialties 
as being “a definite help” in estab- 
lishing the name “Tops Drive In.” 
However, he is quick to point out 
that specialties must be selected and 
used intelligently and as an adjunct 
to other forms of advertising and 
promotion. For instance, he noted 
that there was a direct relationship 
between his radio advertising and 
customer requests for the specialties. 

Another point he made was that 
specialties shouldn’t be expected to 
carry the entire load, or to accom- 
plish miracles single-handedly. His 
comment was, “After all, an ad pro- 
gram—even a small one—ought to be 
balanced.” 

As an additional stimulus to en- 
courage repeat business, Mr. Mat- 
thews modified one of the snob- 
appeal promotion techniques used in 
plush niteries and conventional res- 
taurants—a rogues gallery. He bought 
an inexpensive reflex camera and 
flash attachment and began taking 
snapshots of regular customers, not 
VIP’s. When newcomers ask if the 
people in the pictures are “digni- 
taries” or “personalities,” Matthews’ 
reply is, “Yes, they are. They’re your 


CUCUOCCURUEREOUCCUCOOUGURUEREECEREEOCEURUORCRCOROORCORCRCERCHOCRCOROROREOREEE 


“T bear rather unhappy tidings from the 
client concerning this damned layout of 


yours!” 





> MAILING NOVELTY 


3¢ CHRISTMAS 
GIFT 


hold their . Stes 
attention 33%4x1% 


" GLAMOR-KLIP?=* 
The Seweled 
Mousetrap 


a zany luxurious 
DESK CLIP for 
memos, mail, etc. 

~ that will keep your 
firm name (em- 
blem, etc.) in 

front of them for 


\ years. Built to quality 


jewelry standards. 

It's a sure ‘nuff trap but its luxuri- 
ous Pearlglo base is incrusted with 
colorful jewels that frame your ad- 
vertising imprint, debossed in color. 
Your pet customers and prospects 
will treasure it as a sparkling ‘con- 
versation-piece’ and (laugh) col- 
lector's item! In its place of honor 
and usefulness on their desks, the 
novelty appeal will constantly focus 
the attention of visitors on your 
advertising imprint. 


Use it as 

@a MAILING PIECE or ENCLOSURE 
to a picked list, applying your 
own or our suggested adaptations 
of Emerson's comment on the 
better mousetrap that will make 
the world beat a path to your 
door. 

@a CHRISTMAS GIFT with a clever 
related message. 

@a smart PREMIUM. 


Send for illustrated brochure cover- 
ing suggestions for promotional use 
and quantity prices (from 75¢ ea. to 
55'.¢ ea.). If sample is wanted, 
send $1 (returnable deposit). 


INNOVATORS Inc. vee. « 


901 BROAD ST., Newark 2, N. J. 


for more details circle 805, page 13) 
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Before you buy 

any business gift. . . 
see the DUR-O-LITE 
Companion Sets! 


3:43 te Gta se 


large and 
small firms, Sales Man- 


ecutives, 


agers, Sales Promotion 
Managers—a DUR-O- 
RE Geto outa aii 
Mail 
coupon with letterhead. 


ol Mme fal et 


THE FRIENDLY GIFT... express your gratitude sincerely 
in good taste. Two most acceptable 
remembrances of unequalled beauty and utility! 


FOR THE QUALITY CONSCIOUS... new DUR-O-LITE 
ball pen with revolutionary TIP-TOP retractor. Incom- 
parable ease of operation and sturdy simplicity. An 
effortless writing instrument. “It always works.” 


impressively 


COLOR MATCHED DUR-O-LITER 


action... 


NEW SELF-SEALING GIFT-BOX- 
MAILER — Size: 51/2" X 8” 
Ultra-modern styling—vunique 5 color 
design. Last word in gift packaging. No 
wrapping—just address it and mail! 


30h clnntverisar YY Year 


“BUSINESS COMPANIONS" 


COPR. 1955 DUROLITE PENCIL CO. 


@ as low as $2.00 
in quantities 


Visualize your trademark 
and business imprint on 
both DUR-O-LITE pen and 
DUR-O-LITER . . . two un- 
failing reminders. Build 
prestige ... build future 
business! 


Feather-lite — fits ° 
the pocket snugly. No sag. A mec hanical triumph in 
in durability. Sure-fire as a lighter and gift! 


DUR-O-LITE Companion 
Sets also available in com- 
binations of pencils, pens, 
lighters, and letter openers 


ATTACH LETTERHEAD 
MAIL COUPON TODAY 


} Send free DUR-O-LITE COMPANION 
} SET which I may keep without charge 
or obligation. AR 1055 


Send desc riptive literature. 


We normally use —holiday gifts. 


QUANTITY 


NAME _ 


MAIL TO: TITLE a 
DUR-O-LITE, 1401 N. 25th Avenue, Melrose Park, Illinois 


. for more details circle 780, page 131 


Pick a Bonus Combination... 


Here’s a package deal that’s fit to be tied and wrapped for economy. 
Combine your insertions in any two—or three—of these publications. 


e@ Advertising Requirements 


@ Industrial Marketing 


e@ Advertising Age 


issued by Advertising Publications, Inc. 


By combining your total number of insertions 
you earn the best frequency discount for each, 
and the minimum rate-holder regulations apply 


for maximum economy. 


Advertising Requirements 20 c. tins st, chicage 11 
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neighbors, who eat our Sirloiners 
regularly.” 

Owner Matthews has a fundamen- 
tal theory on advertising—whether 
it be specialties, radio or point-of- 
purchase: “Regardless of how excel- 
lent any advertising program may be 
in theory, whether it’s a national or 
local program, the quality of the 
product is what actually counts in 
the long run. Our product—food—is 
tops in all respects. That’s probably 
the real reason our advertising has 
been effective in the long run.” 44 


+ SELF-LIQUIDATORS 
+ GIVE AWAYS 


~ 


Premi-O-Glamorous . . . With the help of 
actress Eva Gabor, Premi-O-Rama presi- 
dent Gordon Gold crowns Jane Casey ‘’Miss 
Premi-O-Rama.”’ 


Premi-O-Rama Launched 


As Permanent Exposition 


More than 100 exhibits displaying 
a wide variety of nationally adver- 
tised premiums were put on per- 
manent display when Premi-O- 
Rama celebrated its official grand 
opening in Chicago. 

In the planning stage for some two 
years and open on a preparation basis 
for the past six months, Premi-O- 
Rama is designed to serve as a per- 
manent shopping center for premium 
advertising specialty buyers. 

Display booths of a standard size— 
8x5x114’—are rented to exhibitors on 
a yearly basis, so that suppliers and 
manufacturers may display their 
merchandise in a convenient location 
on an around-the-year schedule. 
Rental also includes use of confer- 
ence booths for representative meet- 
ings, desk space and _ secretarial 
service. 

No salesmen are present in the ex- 
position hall which houses Premi-O- 
Rama and premium buyers are en- 
couraged to shop at their leisure. The 
exposition manager supplies visitors 
with information. 

Open from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. Monday 
through Friday of each week, Premi- 
O-Rama is located at 216 S. Wabash 
Ave., Chicago. 44 





Those business men who have 
given Christmas gifts designed to 
please both the husband and the wife 
have scored a bull’s eye, according 
to statistics which have been made 
available to AR. 

The statistics come from Randal 
M. Tobutt, president of Certif-A-Gift 
Co., Evanston, Ill., one of the com- 
panies which specialize in business 
gift selection plans. They are based 
on actual Certif-A-Gift selections 
made by gift recipients during 
Christmas 1954. The records of 3,000 
gift recipients were chosen at random 
for the study. 

In this operation, the gift giver 
simply provides the company with a 
list of recipients and indicates the 
amount he wishes to spend for each 
person. From that point, the com- 
pany handles all details and work, 
providing a gift announcement card 
imprinted with the gift giver’s name 
and/or his company name. 

The announcement card includes a 
brochure illustrating 10 different 
gifts in the chosen price range and 
the recipient indicates his choice on 
a postage-paid return card. The gift 
is shipped by the company by return 
mail in the name of the gift giver. 

Certif-A-Gift offers six different 
gift groups, ranging in price from 
$5.25 to $25.40. 


> The most obvious conclusion drawn 
by Mr. Tobutt after studying his fig- 
ures is that the preponderance of 
choices were made either by the 
women of the house or by the male 
recipient after consultation with his 
wife. 

In the $6.90 and $9.75 gift groups, 
for example, more than 60% of the 


selections were made by or for the 
wife—items like a small foodmixer, a 
spice rack with spices, wall sconces, 
a serving tray—items a man would 
not normally be expected to select. 
Similar choices were obvious in the 
other groups of gift selections. 


>Following are some _ significant 
findings from each of the six gift 
groupings available from Certif-A- 
Gift from which the statistics were 
compiled. 


e The $5.25 group ... This is the 


Following AR’s annual 
survey on the use of Christ- 
mas gifts in business which 
appeared last month, the 
editors bring another spe- 
cial report telling the gifts 
people choose when they 
have a chance fo select for 
themselves. 


isiasealiiabiiesitapideiiiaea 
only group which offers more than 
10 gifts. The group offers a choice of 
a subscription to one of the top 20 
magazines or a food package. In this 
group 72.2% of the recipients pre- 
ferred a magazine subscription to a 
food package, while of those who did 
choose a food package 15.7% chose 
citrus fruits from Florida and 12.1% 
chose Wisconsin natural cheese. 

Of particular interest was the fact 
that 16.4% of the magazine selections 
were for Better Homes & Gardens, 
Ladies’ Home Journal, Harper’s Ba- 
zaar and American Home—magazines 


in business 


that are slanted to the distaff side. 

Magazines with general home in- 
terest, like Saturday Evening Post, 
Life, Readers’ Digest, etc., accounted 
for 36.9% of the selections, while 
magazines with specific or strong 
masculine appeal accounted for only 
18.1% of the selections made. 


e The $6.90 group .. . In this group 
the two gifts selected most were 
items for home use with higher than 
average feminine appeal—a _ food- 
mixer and a spice set, which ac- 
counted for more than 50% of se- 
lections. 


e The $9.75 group ... This group 
included 10 imported gifts and again, 
the gifts with the most masculine 
appeal accounted for only a small 
fraction of the total selections made. 
For example, a brass wall plaque 
was chosen by 20.2% of recipients, 
while a sterling key ring was chosen 
by only 1.8% of recipients. 


e The $12.90 group .. . Here a kitch- 
en knife sharpener was chosen by 
24.6% of recipients, a chafing dish by 
18.5%, a tv clock by 15% and a wall 
barometer by 14% —all gifts for the 
home that would obviously please 
both the Mr. and Mrs. A smoker set, 
however, was chosen by only 3.5% 
of recipients. It is Mr. Tobutt’s con- 
tention that while a knife sharpener 
makes a better than average gift, 
nevertheless, if a man were to give 
sharpeners to everyone on his list, 
75.4% of the recipients would have 
preferred something else had they 
been given a choice. 


@ The $20.75 group . . . Selections in 
this group ran from 19% for an elec- 
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a TIE as a GIFT 
IAD a 









Hail your friends with 
GIF-TIES, with a tasteful 
design appropriate to your 
relationship: Supplier to 
buyer! Professional 
Colleagues! Friends! 
Your own business motif 
.-- subtly abstract 
or boldly patterned 
in full color 

on neckwear of 
superior quality... 
what better way 
to honor associates 
on gift occasions! 


HK if the business motif seems 
inappropriate, a finest 
quality haberdashery tie, 
regular or bow, marked 
with your name on the 
label, will be an appre- 
ciated personalized gift. 

+* Write TODAY for details! Furnish 


od samples and specify interest 
in GIF-TIES of Haberdashery TIES. 


AMERICAN 


NECKWEAR MFG. CO. 
Dept. AR 

320 S. FRANKLIN ST. 

CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 
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ADVERTISING 
BALLOONS 


imprinted with your message 
as premiums 
inserted in packages 





108 tr 
Prove! OF gtivuag op 


«, 
‘Ss Guaranteed by ‘a 


Good Housekeeping 
” * 


*, ) 
45 aovransid 
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Certif-A-Gift Selection 
Statistics 


Figures following below listings indi- 
cate the percentage of certificate recipi- 
ents who chose each gift. 


THE $5.25 GROUP: 


American Home 2.4 
Better Homes & Gardens 7.3 
Collier's 1.6 
Coronet 1.1 
Children’s Digest 0.8 
Esquire 3.9 
Field & Stream 2.5 
Holiday 4.2 
Harper's Bazaar 2.5 
Ladies Home Journal 4.2 
Life 11.7 
Look 3.5 
Mechanix Illustrated 2.6 
Newsweek 1.4 
Popular Science 1.4 
Reader's Digest 3.8 
Saturday Evening Post 9.5 
Time 3.3 
True 2.5 
U. S. News & World Report 2.0 
Oranges 3.2 
Grapefruit 1.3 
Mixed fruit 11.2 
Center cut Swiss cheese 1.9 
Alpine brick cheese 1.6 
Cheese assortment 8.6 


THE $6.90 GROUP: 


Dorby foodmixer 39.8 
Spice rack with spices 15.0 
Four copper mugs 11.3 
Pyrene extinguisher 7.5 
2-piece lighter set 9.7 
Desk companions 5.1 
Taylor thermometer 4.8 
Double wall sconces 4.8 
Serving tray 3.9 
Pocket tool kit 2.1 








for a deluxe bar 


tric toaster to 4.3% 
set. 


e The $25.40 group .. . Biggest item 
chosen here was a clock radio, 27.3%, 
with a percolator and a mix-maid 
coming next with 13.6% and 12.5% 
respectively. Least desired by re- 
cipients in this group was a fantasy 
clock, which was chosen by only 
11%. 


> Mr. Tobutt believes that many gift 
givers have broken away from the 
practice of concentrating on getting 
their gifts as cheaply as possible. 
More and more business men, he says, 
are now gauging their gift expendi- 
tures not in terms of “How much do 
the gifts cost?” but on the sounder 
principle of “Is the money we are 
spending accomplishing the purpose 
for which it is spent?” 









THE $9.75 GROUP: 









































Brass wall plaques 20.2 
Madrilume chafing dish 19.6 
Holland pewter pitcher 18.4 
Sheffield steak knives 13.4 
Solingen carving set 10.0 
English tankards 8.4 
Candelabra set . 5.5 
Sterling key ring 1.8 
Holland cavalier’s mug 1.2 
Raadvad salad set 1.5 
THE $12.90 GROUP: 
Cory knife sharpener 24.6 
Gourmet chafing dish 18.5 
Tv clock 15.0 
Wall barometer 14.0 
Copper ice bucket 8.7 
Cutting block with knife 5.5 
Afro-Primitive plaques 3.5 
Evans smoker set 3.5 
B. H. & G. books 3.5 
Tile picture grouping 3.2 
THE $20.75 GROUP: 
38-piece drill set 21.0 
Westinghouse toaster 19.0 
42-piece Oneida set 18.5 
4-piece carving set 8.5 
Coronet barometer 8.1 
Cocktail table-tray FA 
Picnic kit 5.0 
Sport binoculars 4.6 
Deluxe bar set 4.2 
Travel alarm clock 4.0 
THE $25.40 GROUP: 
Arvin clock radio 27.3 
Dormeyer percolator 13.6 
Dormeyer mix-maid 12.5 
Dulane Fryryte 9.3 
Bersted blender 9.1 
Grill-N-Waffler 8.0 
Cory coffee brewer 7.9 
Remington 60 deluxe 7.8 
Dominion heater 3.4 
Fantasy clock LI 


The most startling change of atti- 
tude, Mr. Tobutt believes, is the 
realization that a $5 gift that is truly 
appreciated by the recipient’s family 
is more than five times as effective 
as a $25 white elephant. 

In conclusion, he believes that on 
the basis of the statistics gathered 
from the 1954 Certif-A-Gift selec- 
tions, business Christmas gift buyers 
should remember these points: 

e Try to please the wife and the 
family. 

e Try to get your gift into the home. 
e Try to give lasting gifts. 

e Remember that almost any gift for 
the home can be a suitable gift if it is 
wanted and used. 

e And, above all, remember it’s not 
the money you spend that counts, it’s 
the appreciation you show by re- 
membering. 44 









































































A reminder to advertisers that... 


IDEAS beget IDEAS 


We at Advertising Requirements had occasion re- 
cently to tally the number of reader requests-for- 
further-information that we have serviced since our 
monthly publication began in 1953. The total— 
340,000 in 30 months—not only establishes, we be- 
lieve, a record for business publications, but drama- 
tizes again the gnawing hunger of Advertising Man- 
agement for ideas. It demonstrates, too, the power of 
an advertising publication—and advertised products 

to suggest ideas to buyers of advertising. 


It seems well to remind ourselves and our adver- 
tisers at times that the men (and women) who took 
the time and trouble to send 340,000 inquiries for 
additional information were not basically interested 
in papers and signs and printing services as such— 
but rather in improved appearance for their mailing 
pieces and packaging, new audience-appeal brought 
to their trade show and exhibits, lower costs or better 
quality in all of their advertising and sales activities. 


Periodic analyses of these AR inquiries prove 
again and again that idea-suggestors are not neces- 
sarily limited to new products or new services. The 
old adage about there being nothing new under the 
sun—that new ideas are usually matters of re-arrange- 
ment and different applications of known data—is 
borne out month after month by inquiries for both 
new and long-established products displayed in AR 
advertisements, or mentioned in AR’s editorial col- 
umns. Some have been on the market pretty much 
in their present forms for ten, twenty or fifty years. 


Probably in no other field does the power of ad- 
vertising to dramatize, to announce, to remind, to edu- 
cate—in short, to stimulate buying action—prove it- 
self as well as in the advertising business itself. By 
nature, Advertising Management is creative, active 


and progressive. Ideas about advertising materials 


and services are as vital to daily production in this 
field as materials and equipment are to any manufac- 
turing plant. 


If your company has products or services to sell 
to the Advertising Management field, the moral in 
“Ideas Beget Ideas” has a direct bearing on your sales 
volume. By advertising regularly—by announcing new 
products, by reminding readers of time-tested mate- 
rials and services, by suggesting new applications and 
methods—you constantly create markets and sales 
through the power of ideas. 


Following the moral ourselves, we would like to 
remind you that no other publication compares with 
Advertising Requirements when it comes to capturing 
the interest of Advertising Management. As our 
340,000 requests in 30 months prove, this particular 
market turns to AR when looking for ideas on adver- 
tising production, promotion and merchandising. 
Every month their inquiries cover the full 13 sections 
published in every issue of AR: 


Signs and Identification 


Labeling and Packaging 
Materials 


Radio and TV Production 
Printing and Binding 

Art and Photography 
Shows and Exhibits 

Direct Advertising 

Paper 


Photoengraving and 
Platemaking 


Window and Store 
Displays 


Typography and Layout 


Premiums, Prizes and 
Specialties 


Audio and Visual Aids 


If you would like to test the sales power that comes 
from the idea power of some 13,000 advertising-man- 
agement men, 5,200 advertising agency men, 1,900 
plus promotion men for leading media, arrange your 
space schedule in Advertising Requirements today. 


Advertising Requirements 


200 EAST ILLINOIS STREET e CHICAGO 11 


Published by the publishers of Advertising Age and Industrial Marketing 
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displa-mobiles*, originated by BERGER-AMOUR, combine all these 
desirable characteristics, PLUS low-cost. As one merchandising execu- 
tive put it, “that’s why | like mobiles....they get up and stay up.” 


what are the advantages? 


This unique display doesn’t require an inch 
of counter, floor or window space, and it 
delivers constant motion without motors. 
Mobiles can be suspended from overhead, 
or designed to fit onto a product dispenser 
or the product itself 


what is the life expectancy? 
Unlike most displays, the mobile lives a 
long and useful life. We have firsthand 
knowledge of display-mobiles that have 
been kept up for more than 2 years; 6 
months is common, a year far from unusual. 
How long have your dealers been using 
your displays? 


what materials are used? 

Almost any material is practical. In a single 
displa-mobile we utilized cork, wood, wire, 
foil, styrofoam and cardboard. In some 
cases the product or package can be used 
as an element. What materials would you 
like to use? 


must dealers assemble mobiles? 


Not the displa-mobile. There’s no pesky 
punching-out, for it’s delivered to dealers 
completely assembled and ready to hang. 
Special, patented hook enables a dealer to 
hang a mobile in seconds. 


how much do mobiles cost? 


Less than you probably think. We've de- 
signed and produced displa-mobiles in 
quantity runs for a little as 25c. Compare 
this modest figure with the costs of unin- 
spired, conventional displays. Then con- 
sider the advantages of the mobile. Then 
call Berger-Amour. 


The displa-mobile is just one of the 
many ideas originated by Berger-Amour. 

ac Ml LAM Slee mu edilei 
dising problem, drop in, write, wire, or 
call collect for free consultation. 


BERGER-AMOUR 


POINT-OF-SALE MERCHANDISING CONSULTANTS 


467 E. OHIO ST., CHICAGO 11 —WHITEHALL 4-0025 
*displa-mobile is the registered trade mark of Berger-Amour, Chicago 
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By L. E. Gallagher 

Mechandising Executive 
Ketchum, MacLeod & Grove Inc. 
Pittsburgh 


Any point-of-purchase piece is 
worthless unless it’s up .. . up at the 
point-of-sale. That’s why I like mo- 
biles .. . they get up and stay up! 

Two years ago I walked into the 
appliance department of Carson Pirie 
Scott & Co. in Chicago. In the entire 
department, there was only one 
piece of manufacturer-supplied dis- 
play material. It was a mobile. A 
mobile designed for Tappan ranges 
by Ketchum, MacLeod & Grove. 

In the face of the usual depart- 
ment store rulings against outside 
materials, this was quite a compli- 
ment for this particular piece. 


>Two months ago, I called on 82 of 
the top hardware stores in Atlanta, 
New Orleans, Chicago and Cleveland 
with Reuben H. Donnelley repre- 
sentatives. This was just a small 
sample out of the thousands of stores 
we hired this organization to detail 
across the country for Alcoa Alu- 
minum Screening. 

One of the jobs which the Donnel- 
ley rep handled on each retail call 
was to get the store manager’s per- 
mission to put up (on the spot) three 
pieces of display material: a window 
banner, a counter card and a mobile. 
These display materials established 
the outlet as an aluminum screening 
headquarters and identified the deal- 
er’s store as the place to “pick up” 
a give-away offered by Dave Garro- 
way on NBC’s “Today.” 

Forty of the 82 dealers I called on 
made some complimentary remark 
voluntarily concerning the mobile: 
“Those hangers get attention . 
That’s a good idea, up where you can 
see it, but out of the road . . . People 
always mention this type of sign 
when they come in . 
bile in my home.” 


.. Lhave a mo- 


>On many calls, the mobile was re- 
sponsible for helping to get up the 
other display pieces. When a dealer 
balked about putting more “paper 


Having trouble getting placement for 


your point-of-purchase displays? An 


agency merchandising executive explains 


how he solved the problem through the 


use of mobiles —and the mobile’s 


newest cousin, the Shobile 


or signs” on his window or counter, 
the Donnelley men would put up the 
mobile (a matter of seconds is all it 
requires with the specially adapted 
hook which can be raised and placed 
over a light fixture or wire by using 
a yardstick). The Donnelley man 
then pointed out to the dealer that 
the mobile required no counter or 
floor space. He then asked where to 
put the counter card and what area 
in the window looked best for the 
banner. Sometimes the novelty of the 
mobile and its method of placement 
took the dealer’s mind off his original 
objection to the other materials. 
Sometimes it didn’t. 

But in stores handling aluminum 


screening, we got display coverage 
like this: 

e@ 100% — Boston 
e 99% 


e 99% 
Philadelphia @ 100% 
e@ 100% — Cleveland e@ 95% — New York 
e@ 100% — Chicago @ 92% — Atlanta 
Out of the 64 cities detailed, the 
low display city was Cincinnati—with 
an even 70%. With this kind of cov- 
erage, you know you have a good 
sales and advertising program plus 
a good display package. 


Indianapolls 
~ Detroit 


> After this additional proof of the 
mobile’s acceptance at the trade level, 
I feel it has all the qualifications to 
become one of the standard display 
pieces in the point of purchase in- 
dustry. 
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The reason the mobile can right- 
fully take its place with the basic 
window and wall banners, wire hang- 
ers, counter and product easels is be- 
cause of its long life. Once the mobile 
is up, it stays up. From the dealer’s 
point of view, “It’s easier to keep it 
up than take it down.” 

Of course, you can criticize the mo- 
bile on the reverse basis, that it’s 
easier to leave it down than put it up. 
However, this can be said of most dis- 
play materials, but usually you have 
a campaign’s “kickoff excitement” 
working for you to help get materials 
up. Then, initially you usually have 
paid help—your own salesmen, a tie- 
in display contest or some incentive 
at the jobber, broker or distributor 
level to help with displays. 

Only if you mail your display mate- 
rials direct to the retailer (please 
don’t; throw them in the waste bas- 
ket yourself) does a mobile work at 
an installation disadvantage. 


>The mobile is not restricted to re- 
tail use. Eighteen months ago the 
Spang Chalfant Division of The Na- 
tional Supply Co., one of our indus- 
trial accounts, used a mobile to help 
introduce to the trade its SpanGleam 
Thinwall Conduit for electrical wir- 
ing installations. From past experi- 
ence, the company knew electric dis- 
tributors’ sales rooms were swamped 
with electrical manufacturers’ ma- 
terials and that a major portion of 
this material was utilized on an “up- 
one-week-and-down-the-next” basis 
if it got up at all. 

The Spang mobile in many in- 
stances was still up and moving Span- 
Gleam three months later. 


> However, one of the valid criticisms 
of the mobile is the division of ele- 
ments and lack of surface area per 
element to print large photos or type. 
In order to eliminate this fault, the 


Rates High . . . Dealer reaction to this 
Alcoa mobile indicates manufacturer-sup- 
plied mobiles are readily accepted for 
point-of-purchase displays. 
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Revolving Charts . . . A typical Shobile, 
this three-sided suspended flip chart re- 
volves slowly to emphasize advantages of 
the Tappan Greenbrier stove. 


art and merchandising departments 
at Ketchum, MacLeod and Grove de- 
signed and developed a new cousin to 
the mobile, the Shobile. We wanted to 
incorporate all the advantages of the 
mobile: inexpensive motion, no floor 
or counter space requirements, ease 
of installation, trade acceptance and 
modern design . . . Plus large surface 
areas for impact photos and type. 

The Shobile also has the ability to 
establish a segment of store area as 
a selling or demonstration center 
without taking space from floor or 
counter product displays. 

Retail sales personnel can refer to 
the Shobile to help give a complete 
product and demonstration story. 


>This sales training point was one 
of the reasons why Ketchum, Mac- 
Leod and Grove recommended the 
Shobile to the Tappan Range Co. 
Tappan wanted an attention- 
demanding display as well as a novel 
sales training device to help intro- 
duce the new burner arrangement of 
its new Tappan Greenbrier Range. 
The Shobile not only had the ad- 
vantages Tappan has experienced 
with mobiles, but the increased print- 
ing area helped set up a selling sta- 
tion to which the retail salesman 
could refer (automatically putting a 
sales aid in his hand—in a sense, a 
suspended flip chart) to better em- 
phasize and glamourize the new 
Four-In-Line burner arrangement. 
And it was pointed out how the dra- 
matic six-point sales story Tappan 
wanted to tell would become second 
nature to the appliance salesmen 
through use of the modern, unique, 
motion-air’ed Shobile. 


> If you still aren’t sold on the mobile 
or its modification, the Shobile, let’s 
take a look at the price. 


As an example: four flat colors and 
design-wise similar to the pictured 
displays, 20,000 would sell at approxi- 
mately 50¢ to $1. In smaller quan- 
tities of 500 to 1,000, approximately 
$2 to $3 each. 

What would you use at these prices 
to match these advantages? 

1. Long life. 

2. Motion. 

3. New, modern, unique. 

4. Adequate space for a complete 
highlight story. 

5. Known trade acceptance. 

6. No floor or counter space require- 
ments. 

7. Maximum traffic attention. 

8. Ease of installation. 


> These are just a few of the reasons 
“why I like mobiles” and I'd suggest 
if you want to get your displays up, 
get them up where they stay up... 
make them mobiles. 

As one hardware dealer in Atlanta 
said, when we showed him the Alcoa 
mobile, “I always got room for one 
more of them danglers.” 

I guess this holds true from Mem- 
phis to St. Joe, too. 44 


Taystee 
Bread 


“88 Saxeo were 


46 

rJOe 
an Mobile . . 
Live-Wire Flote mobile is used and can 


be reused adds to its economy and ver- 
Satility. 


. The ease with which the 


Suction Cup Supports 
Simple Mobile Display 


A new, versatile, inexpensive 
mobile-type display called Live- 
Wire Flote that can be attached 
quickly to any 14%” square smooth 
surface has been designed by Pete 
Salvage (Chicago). Prominent 
among features of Live-Wire Flote 
are its reuse value and the fact it 
can easily be moved. 

Live-Wire Flote consists of a flex- 
ible wire, formed to a shape that 
supports and activates the sign mes- 
sage. The base of the display is a 
rubber suction cup. 

The advertising portion of the dis- 





+he old brown bok, 
She aint what she used b be ! 


LISTERINE 
(0) fa Brent 


4 times better 


Gibraltar’s ‘“‘Jack-in-the-Box’’ shipping 
carton is new...bright with color... sells 
the product even en route. Printed by 
Varnicolor Process with rubber plates 
in high gloss red, blue and yellow 
on snowy-white corrugated. 


Break the seal, pull up—and it’s a floor- 
stand! Saves dealer-time, dealer-trouble. 
From supermarket to ‘‘mom-and-pop”’ 


“Jack-in-the-Box” ships as shown, filled store, it makes sure the product is not 
with merchandise. But that’s only the only in stock but on sale. 


half of it... Want to talk about “Jack-in-the-Box”’ 


and your product? Just call The Man 
From Gibraltar . . 


NEW YORK: LACKAWANNA 4-9684 


NEW JERSEY: GREGORY 1-1450 
DISPLAY DIVISION 


Gibraltar b 


CORRUGATED PAPER COMPANY, INC. 


3 Entin Road, Clifton, New Jersey 
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/ Increased Quotas 
, CALL FOR MORE 
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Nowadays it takes a bigger 
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oe ) tising Executives 
mee. ea i, have found our 
FREE Idea Book 

really works 
wonders. Get 
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today! No 
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116 East 32nd Street, New York 16, N. Y 
Telephone: ORegon 9-4790 


ONE MOBIKIT— A HUNDRED MOBILES 


Take 8 or 10 of Mobikit’s 30 spring-steel wires 
in one of endless combinations: you slide the 
hooks to balance—a mobile’s ““quick-sketched” 
before your client's eyes. Reusable parts. Clips 
take sales messages, light merchandise and 
price cards. GIANT MOBILE (20-ft. sweep) 
exclusive lease. MobiProducts, Box 261, 
Dept. R Bloomington, Ind. 
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AR’s 21,000 Circulation is 
Hand-Picked for Buying Power 
Nowhere else can you get such cover- 


age, so carefully tailored and so 


play is printed on lightweight paper 
stock, and hangs suspended in a 
readable position, regardless of 
whether the base is attached side- 
ways, upside-down or upright. Any 
movement of air caused by a fan, a 
door opening or a person passing 
puts the display in motion. 
Further details are available. 


For your copy circle No. 720 on the 
Readers’ Service Card inside back cover. 


Davy Crockett Takes Over 
Nation’s Retail Outlets 


“Johnny, who’s that midget in your 
room?” 

“Gee, Mom, that’s Davy Crockett!” 

This conversation, heard in thou- 
sands of American homes, refers to a 
15” high cutout, heavy board figure 
of Davy Crockett dressed in frontier 
clothes and complete with rifle, knife, 
powder horn, coon skin cap and ap- 
pealing grin. 

The cutout is part of a line of pro- 
motional material designed to help 
retailers make the most of the Davy 
Crockett craze that now is available 
from H. Wm. Pollack Poster Print 
Inc. (Buffalo, N. Y.). 


> While the 15” cutout is a retail 
item, the other pieces in the line are 
designed for window and store in- 
teriors. Built around the theme, 
“Davy Crockett Trading Post,” the 
complete line of promotional pieces 
includes: 

e A 55” and a 27%” high Davy 
Crockett easeled stand-up display 
with “Trading Post” identification. 


Okay, Bud, Where's the Fire? . 


e Two streamers, one 44x14” and 
the other 21x7”. 

e Davy Crockett cutout heads, 
14x11”. 

e An assortment of price cards and 
window tickets. 

e A 9” cutout figure punched and 
strung for hanging. 

A complete price list and catalog 
sheets are available from the com- 
pany. 

For your copy circle No. 721 on the 
Readers’ Service Card inside back cover 
>Meanwhile, Davy Crockett has 
taken over the nation’s supermar- 
kets in a way that makes Hopalong 
Cassidy and Space Cadet look like 
a couple of pikers, according to the 
American Rack Merchandisers In- 

stitute. 

According to the Institute, depart- 
ment and variety stores used to be 
the primary retail outlets to feel the 
major impact of such crazes “but 
with the rise of the food store service 
distributor the picture has changed. 


>A few of the Davy Crockett items 
now appearing on grocery store 
shelves include plastic flintlocks that 
work on the cap principle, powder 
horns that double as whistles, toy 
guitars, coonskin caps, scarves, bill- 
folds, T-shirts and even purses for 
little sister. 

In Davy Crockett language, L. 
Bowden De Forest, executive vice- 
president of the Institute, mused, 
“Folks would have thought we were 
plumb crazy if a year ago we'd ever 
have said the grocery store would be 
Davy Crockett headquarters.” 44 


.. Fire Chief John Zenet (right) of Clifton, N. J. puts 
a blow torch to a Corro-Set display to prove that the California state fire marshal knew 
what he was doing when he awarded a Seal of Approval to the corrugated display 
developed by Gibraltar Corrugated Paper Co. Inc. Looking on are Marius Celentano 
(left) of Clifton’s fire prevention bureau and Ira Schoem of the Clifton chamber of 
commerce. An unusual flame-retarding corrugated material, Cor-Retard, has been 
perfected for use in the low-cost, light-weight portable background setting. The Cali- 
fornia seal is an important factor since California regulations are particularly ‘‘tough”’ 
when it comes to fire-proofing of displays for trade shows and similar uses. A brochure 
describing the flame-retarded Coro-Set display is available from Gibraltar. For your 
copy, circle No. 701 on the Readers’ Service card inside the back cover. 


precisely directed to buyers of adver- 
tising services, materials, equipment, 


supplies. 


Get in AR! 
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It’s here! The new FALPACO 


coated folding bristol for offset 


PRODUCED BY OFFSET LITHOGRAPHY ON .012 ai > COATED FOLDING BRISTOL FOR OFFSET 


This new cylinder made sheet has strength, rigidity and excellent folding qualities, plus the blue 
white Falpaco special coating. Ideal for covers, menus, direct mail folders and other end uses 


where strength and folding qualities are required. Manufactured in .010, .012 and .015 pt. 


Ask your paper merchant for portfolio. 


FALULA PAPER COMPANY 


New York Office— 500 Fifth Avenue, Neu York 36 ¢ Mills: Fitchburg, Mass. 
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Problems? i 


i 


e+e you just may find 
their solution in a 
: Creative Uses for 


/ ATTA File’! 


“Creative Uses for FASSON” gives 

you many NEW advertising, mer- 

chandising and display ideas. Bulle- 
FASSON Self-Adhesive tins and printed samples show and 
papers, foils and films are explain successful uses for FASSON 
easily applied without papers, foils and films. 
moisture, heat or glue . . . We'll send you more useful “crea- 
and adhere firmly to clean, = il ' 

‘ tive bulletins” and samples period- 

smooth surfaces. _ ; ‘ : ; 
ically which youll find helpful. 


a Say 


AVERY Paper Company 
260 Chester Street, Painesville, Ohio 


Please send me “Creative Uses for FASSON” 
“Creative Uses for : Company 
FASSON” file . . . 


: ‘ ee 
Nothing to lose, 


much to gain! — City ——__——__________ Zone ___ State 


SS ME EE OS SS Ge ee =~ 


l 
! 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
r 


Seam OT Soe TR me 


Pena 
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AR Reaches Out... 


to more advertising agencies than any other 
publication. If you sell advertising services, 
equipment or supplies to or through agencies 


AR is All Right ... For You 
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Parsons Paper Publishes 
‘Letterhead Design Manual’ 


A portfolio of original letterheads 
is included in “Letterhead Design 
Manual,” published by Parsons 
Paper Co. (Holyoke, Mass.). 

Designed to serve as an idea 
source, the ten letterheads used in- 
clude one engraved, four litho- 
graphed in two colors, four printed 
in two colors and one printed in one 
color. The specification of each, in- 
cluding type, process and paper 
stock, are given. 

The author, Lester Beall, enumer- 
ates the qualifications of good letter- 
head design as follows: 

e A letterhead should clearly re- 
flect the personality of the company. 
This entails a psycho-visual con- 
junction of all the chosen elements 
of design—typography, lettering, 
trademarks, symbols and color. 

e The letterhead must indicate a 
sense of the company’s integrity and 
stability. 

e The letterhead must reflect an 
awareness of the audience which 
will receive the correspondence. 

e Paper stock must be chosen care- 
fully, as it plays an important part 
in the first three qualifications. The 
“feel” of a paper often tells the re- 
cipient of the correspondence more 
than the words. 

e Good printing is also a primary 
requisite, as many a well-designed 
letterhead has failed to achieve its 
function because of poor printing. 

The use of a trademark, selection 
of a symbol and function of color 
in the letterhead design are also de- 
scribed in the portfolio. 


For your copy circle No. 724 on the 
Readers’ Service Card inside back cover 


Booklet Offers Basic 
Guide to Envelope Use 


A basic guide to use of envelopes 
in direct mail is contained in a handy 
16-page booklet issued by United 
States Envelope Co., Springfield, 
Mass. Particularly helpful is an illus- 
trated section describing all basic 
styles and sizes of direct mail en- 
velopes. 

Other sections contain information 
on envelope papers, colors, corner 
cards, special printing, teasers, post- 
mark ads, reply envelopes, postal 
instruction, etc. 

The booklet points out that profit- 
able returns can be increased by the 
use of the right envelope. A guide 
for selecting that right envelope is 
the aim of the booklet. 


For your copy circle No. 725 on the 
Readers’ Service Card inside back cover 





Part Il of a discussion on the im- 
portance of integrated merchan- 
dising programs —with special 
emphasis on the role of signs and 
displays. 


By Egmont Arens 


Industrial Designer 
New York 


In last month’s AR, designer 
Arens told how Holsum bread de- 
veloped a new packaging program 
and the necessary follow-through to 
produce outstanding sales results. 
This month he continues his discus- 
sion on the importance of an inte- 
grated merchandising program—with 
special emphasis on the role of dis- 
plays in merchandising. 


I have often heard designers dis- 
cuss the problem of whether a pack- 
age should be primarily designed as 
a point-of-sale tool or be considered 
primarily in its applications to ad- 
vertising media. I wonder if this isn’t 
like choosing between losing an arm 
or a leg? There is a lot to be said on 
both sides. But they are both so use- 
ful, why choose if you don’t have to? 

Another facet of this oft-discussed 
question is: Should the package be 
strong and simple without appeals 
to the emotions, and so reproduce 
easily? Or should it incorporate 
more complex elements which will 
have human appeal even if these 
don’t reproduce well? 


in packaging 
and merchandising .. . 


follow-through 
wins the game 


>From my own 25 years of agency 
and design experience I have ob- 
served that these questions usually 
miss the heart of the matter. Two of 
our biggest flour companies had al- 
most identical experiences in this 
regard. A number of years ago each 
of them changed its packages to 
eliminate human appeal and sub- 
stituted powerful lettering and trade- 
marks. They reproduced beautifully 
in every medium. However, their 
agencies, realizing the packages’ lack 
of appeal, were forced to use large, 
mouth-watering cake illustrations in 
their ads. These attractive ads cer- 
tainly created a strong impression on 
the housewife, an impression that 
unfortunately died in the stores be- 
cause none of the appetite appeal 
seen in the ads was present on the 
packages. 

Both companies eventually real- 
ized how many sales their “simple, 
strong” packages were costing them 
and both have completely redesigned 
their cartons in the last 18 months 
to glorify the scrumptious cakes 
their flours can make. Now the ad- 
vertising and the packaging can 
work as a team, with the desires 
created in the ads followed through 
at the point of sale. 


>Perhaps after the Holsum story, 
this sounds contradictory. For the 
Holsum wrap was just such a sim- 
ple, strong design as the flour com- 
panies had to drop. Yet it increased 
sales. In the reasons behind these 
apparent contradictions lie many of 
the factors behind successful and un- 
successful advertising, merchandis- 
ing and packaging. 


Such factors as trade practice, 
store display techniques, consumer 
conditioning through competitive ad- 
vertising and packaging, and timing 
are all important elements. For every 
commodity group, and each company 
within that group, faces a unique 
and particular situation that can 
find its ideal solution, not in for- 
mulas, but in an understanding of 
just what a particular situation is 
and then in meeting it to the best 
of the team’s combined abilities. 
Again and again we have learned 
that no matter how well a situation 
is handled on one front, it would be 
handled far better if all fronts were 
tied in. 

We have seen this often in our 
shop. A -lHent will ask us to rede- 


About the Author 


Egmont Arens, the author of this 
series, is an outstanding industrial de- 
signer whose pioneering packaging and 
merchandising ideas have blazed many 
new trails in self-service selling. Begin- 
ning in 1931 with his designs for the 
many canned goods lines of the Great 
A & P Tea Co., as well as A & P's three 
top-selling coffees, Mr. Arens has con- 
tinued to create pace-setting formats 
for many high volume products and 
packages. 

Mr. Arens is well qualified to discuss 
the importance of packaging within the 
over-all advertising and promotion pro 
gram. Before turning his talents to indus 
trial designing, he spent many years in 
advertising. 
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Red Ball Tie-in The Coke signs pic- 
tured are included in the 12 basic shapes 
which can be adapted into 125 different 
signs——each tieing the Coco-Cola red ball 
up with privilege material 


sign a line of packages with the un- 
derstanding that these packages will 
be completely unadvertised. Often 
budgets are limited, or profit mar- 
gins on the line are so small that the 
client cannot justify promotional ex- 
pense. Such lines, too, are usually in 
limited distribution. 


>In two cases especially, one in the 
dairy, the other in the sugar indus- 
try, we faced this situation and were 
able to create package designs that 
enabled both companies to achieve 
remarkable sales increases to the 
extent of more than tripling sales 
and production without any other 
promotion whatever. 

Yet in our designs we worked con- 
tinually as if these companies were 
major advertisers. And we applied 
throughout all the criteria for ad- 
vertising tie-ins. These packages had 
distinctive, strong and appealing 
trademarks that could reproduce 
even in the coarsest newspaper 
screens. And these trademarks could 
both be animated for television pres- 
entation. The packages also con- 
tained strong appetite appeal which 
could tie in with four-color maga- 
zine campaigns and outdoor adver- 
tising. And we have not stopped urg- 
ing these companies to advertise. 

For we know that whatever the 
sales gains generated by the pack- 
ages working alone, these gains could 
be greatly magnified by advertising 
and merchandising follow-through. 
You will also note that the two in- 
dustries which were so susceptible 
to packaging innovation—dairy prod- 
ucts and sugar—are two of the most 
under-privileged, designwise, in the 
entire food field. In an area such as 
canned goods or baking mixes, a new 
packaging program could not attain 
and hold such gains without sub- 
stantial promotional support. 
>That word “support” is one to 
watch. You can’t support something 
when you are 100 yards away and 
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moving further off all the time. For 
support, you need contact. 

Yet think how often a line of pack- 
ages does not support the advertis- 
ing —designed ten years ago, it 
stresses some one element which no 
longer offers sufficient appeal to 
work in the advertising. So the ads 
have to keep creating copy and art- 
work that will spark the buying urge 
while the packages just sit there. 
When these ads reproduce the pack- 
ages somewhere in the layout, you 
get a strong sense of split personal- 
ity, known in some quarters as 
schizophrenia. This is confusing to 
the public. 

I am profoundly convinced that no 


client should ever be forced to 
choose between a package that will 
be effective at the retail level and 
one that will go to work in the ad- 
vertising. A well designed package 
must have sufficient versatility and 
balance so that it will meet both re- 
quirements. It should have a power- 
ful logotype that will reproduce well 
even in an 80-line newspaper half- 
tone. If an animated figure can be 
used on the package, it will add zip 
to the most crudely reproduced 
r.o.p. ad (see “The Three A’s of 
Packaging,’ November 1953 AR, 
page 79). 


> Follow-through is also important 
where packaging is not involved as 
in the case of trademark promotion, 
for example, which is vital to a great 
many companies. One of the most 
complicated jobs of this type we have 
ever tackled was for the Coca-Cola 
Company just after the war. 

You know the Coca-Cola red ball. 
It’s just a red circle with the famous 
Coca-Cola logo. It had become quite 
well known in Coke advertising 
and promotion material. During the 
war a great many signs and store 
fronts had become weathered and 
their design rather dated. It was de- 
cided to develop some new modern 
signs dramatizing the red ball. 

The company knew that red ball 
was powerful and that it could re- 
mind people everywhere about 
Coke if it could be brought into 
wide store use. It wanted to fit the 
sign into all kinds of situations. 

So we were asked in and the job 


was put to us in these terms: to 
make every store selling Coke 
dramatize the Coca-Cola trademark. 
Originally, the company had aimed 
this program only for drug stores 
and soda fountains. But as we stud- 
ied the problem our horizon grew 
wider. On our travels through cities, 
towns, suburbs and highways we dis- 
covered that these were but a frac- 
tion of the places that could and, we 
hoped, would use strong Coca-Cola 
identification if it could be inexpen- 
sively produced and installed. We 
found that the right kind of signs 
could be effectively used in restau- 
rants, diners, candy stores, general 
stores, country service stations, sub- 
urban delicatessens, city service sta- 
tions, cigar and news stores. 


> After discovering all the possible 
types of users we began to consider 
all the possible kinds of space for 
the sign. Some signs would stand up 
by themselves on the road near the 
service station or diner. Others would 
stand out against the buildings. Still 
others would stretch along the build- 
ing at the top of store windows. 

All of us—the company, agency 
and ourselves—took hundreds of 
photos of the many types of stores 
and their variety of settings so that 
we could study the physical prob- 


lems involved. And we did a lot of 
thinking about what we could do to 
get the material used by the most 
outlets. We felt that this could be 
done by tieing up the big red circle 
with appropriate “privilege” panels. 

It was this idea that was to pro- 
vide the key to the plan. This copy 
might include not only the dealer’s 
name and kind of business but also 
such information as “Hot Dogs,” 
“Hi-Test Gas,’ “Cabins,” “Cold 
Drinks and Snacks” and countless 
other combinations. Some retailers 
would have short copy, others long. 
The sign shapes had to allow for 
that. 
>We experimented in our office 
with designs for hundreds of shapes 
that could incorporate the red ball, 
attach easily to a variety of building 
positions, stand up on their own, and 
provide the retailers with space for 
their “privilege” copy. 

After about a year of drafting and 





conferences with Coca-Cola execu- 
tives, people from D’Arcy Advertis- 
ing, and with Tennessee Enamel, who 
would produce the signs, we devel- 
oped 12 basic shapes for vitreous 
enamel with appropriate mountings 
or attachments. These 12 stampings 
could be made up into more than 
125 different sign combinations—one 
for every type of retailer! 

Best of all, the basic shapes were 
so simple they could be efficiently 
and cheaply produced and installed 
locally without fuss. “Privilege” copy 
could be either stencilled and baked 
in by the sign manufacturer or in 
some cases painted in locally. In the 
latter case only the Coca-Cola red 
ball arrived at the retailer’s shop 
enamelled and set to go. All the other 
enamelled shapes that would be at- 
tached to it arrived blank. 

The local sign painter lettered the 
retailer’s name and other “privilege” 
copy according to the retailer’s order. 
And because the signs were so dur- 
able and practical, the retailers paid 
for them, for they cost far less than 
anything he could have ordered on 
his own. 


>This is the story behind the thou- 
sands of Coca-Cola trademarks you 
see on the road and in towns on all 
sorts of places where Coke is sold. 
Starting with the idea of a fountain 
and drug store identification pro- 
gram, we all worked to follow 
through on every logical outlet. And 
so a limited program was developed 
into a comprehensive plan that prob- 
ably created more free, permanent 
outdoor advertising for a company 
than any I can remember. 

It’s a good feeling to be part of 
something successful. And the two 
ingredients I’ve found that make 
successes come along are: “Get a 
good idea and then follow through.” 

44 
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PRINTED, SELF-STICKING, TRANSPARENT 
Gao 
CLEAN. DURABLE 


PRODUCT 
LABELS 


for quick brand identification 


e Bright colorful GOODSTIX plastic 
product identification labels, and 
wrap-arounds alert... draw attention 
and recognition. Designed to order, 
die-cut if necessary . . . very inex- the ooty tpt with ol te 
pensive! neous mone! 
Fast and easy to apply . . . simple to 
remove ... makes your product stand 
out. Tells your sales story where the 
sale is made! Designed to become 
part of the product display; ideal for 
appliances, housewares, white goods 
and other competitive lines. 

Your choice of all-over adhesive or 
two self-adhering strips. Available in 
sizes up to 40” x 24”, from 1 to 5 bril- 
liant colors; DAY-GLO, or full color 
gravure. 

Our creative specialists will 

design to order. No cost or 
obligation. 


YOUR PRODUCT 
WILL SELL BETTER 
with GOODSTIX identifiers 
SEND FOR SAMPLES OF GOODSTIX PRODUCT LABELS 
GOODREN PRODUCTS CORP. 


Oe ee es 263-273 WILLIAM ST., ENGLEWOOD, N..J 
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A R than any other publication. 
If you sell advertising 
REACHES services, materials and 
MORE equipment to or through 
ADVERTISING agencies, your ad in AR 
AGENCIES will reach the top in 
response. 
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s EPOC Spectacular 
COLORFUL CATALOG FILLED WITH 


Unveiled in Chicago 
SALES PROMOTION IDEAS Featuring EPOC (Electrical Pres- 


entation of Cartoons), a new electric 
spectacular representing cooperative 
advertising by Jewel Food Stores and 
18 food manufacturers now is in ac- 
tion nightly at Chicago’s State and 
Randolph streets, center of the city’s 
night life. 

The spectacular is 47x44’ over all 
and features the Jewel logotype in a 
24x40’ panel above the 17x24’ ani- 
mated cartoon panel. 

Advertising messages of the 18 co- 
sponsors are presented in cartoon 
fashion for a minute each three times 
an hour in the EPOC panel. 

Some statistics: 

e Cartoon strips are projected con- 
tinuously onto 4,104 photo electric 
cells, which are connected to the 

‘ i. same number of “Thytron” gas-filled 
*See how SATIN BANNERS are used by 


; ae ; y | electronic tubes, which in turn fur- 
national organizations as effective promotional \ \ T | 0 N h L | nish the impulses that operate the 
tools. Dramatic, colorful, low in cost, they 


| 4,104 lamps. 
invite dealer cooperation and stimulate con- FLAG & DISPLAY C0. | @ Some 200,000 feet—approximately 
ee Cupane. wane fer your er - — NATIONAL FLAG BUILDING 38 miles—of wiring, requiring more 
Showmanship ” vom Salsemanship alin 43 W. 2ist ST., NEW YORK 10 than 16,000 soldered connections, are 
filled with merchandising ideas you can use : included in the sign. 
prottably today aad all year long! ! | @ The display burns 66,000 watts of 
electricity. 

Equipment for the spectacular is 
housed in a special building, 10x11x 
30’, located directly behind the sign, 
and the building is ventilated by a 
giant fan and exhaust system be- 
cause of the intense heat generated 
by the electronic tubes. 

The sign was fabricated and 
erected by General Outdoor Adver- 
tising Co., Chicago, and is being 
maintained by that company. 4< 








you get ’em every time with signs and dis- 
plays by Burwood! Just tell us your problem and 
show us your product. We'll design a point-of- 
purchase piece or plaque to meet your needs and 
move your goods. We'll also produce it and ship 
it—in any quantity. 
SUCH A RANGE OF FINISHES! The Corby’s cash 
register sign is injection molded, hand decorated 
—the Travelers’ plaque is compression molded, 
wood grain finish —the Curity nurse is a com- 
bination of both techniques. You should see our 
complete range, sometime! 
AND THE PRICE IS SO RIGHT! With all our mold- 
ing and finishing facilities under one large, 
modern roof . . . and with our extra-low make- 
ready costs in your favor ... you get a three- 
dimensional, expensive-looking sign, plaque or 
display at a unit cost that’s hard to believe. 


ah 


INSURANCE 

€ bi ’ Bre Cartoon Spectacular . . . Chicago spec- 

Interested? Ry cat “ yy tacular, sponsored by Jewel Food Stores 

Just write us or call. aman : and 18 food advertisers, features cartoon 

PRODUCTS COMPANY panel which reproduces messages of food 
BV RWOO Traverse City, Michigan advertisers in animated cartoon 


style. 





Each advertiser’ ot i f 

463 W. 57th St., New York 19, N.Y. * 6535 3rd Ave., Detroit 2, Mich. a i sol epee = as a - 

one-min ratio ¥- > 

* Conway-Ruck, 15 E. Grand Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. ” ee ae _ 
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More Impact, Same Panel . . 


. Illustrations show how both 24-sheet and 
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30-sheet 


posters can be displayed on OAAA standard 12x25’ poster panel. The 24-sheet poster 
(above) measures 104x234’, while the 30-sheet poster (below) measures 116x263’’. 
The extra space on the panel is obtained by reducing the white mat of blanking paper 
from 19” on each end and 102” top and bottom to 41/2” all around. 


30-Sheet Posters Adapted 
To OAAA Standard Panels 


Users of outdoor advertising now 
may use 30-sheet posters instead of 
the conventional 24-sheet size on 
standard 12x25’ panels, according to 
a recent decision of the Outdoor Ad- 
vertising Assn. of America (Chi- 
cago). 

The association has recommended 
that OAAA members display 30- 
sheet posters during a trial period 
until Nov. 1956, when the association 
at its annual convention will decide 
whether or not to adopt the 30-sheet 
size as standard. 

The added area on the standard 
panel is gained by reducing the white 
margin around the poster (known 
as the “blanking” mat) to 412” on all 
sides. 

Dimensions of the 30-sheet poster 
are 116x263” compared to 104x234” 
for the 24-sheet size. 

“Before any permanent change is 
made, we want more facts and ex- 
perience on the 30-sheet poster,” 
said Karl L. Ghaster Jr., OAAA gen- 
eral manager, in asking members to 
cooperate with the experiment. 44 


Individual Letters Offer 
Variety of Uses for Sign 


Individual neon letters that permit 
quick changing of an advertising 
message and five different colors in 
the same word or message have been 
introduced by Insco Products Co. 
Inc. (Piqua, O.). 

The company lists five advantages 

for its Interchangeable Neon Signs: 
e Ability to change an ad quickly 
... By merely plugging in different 
letters, numerals, etc., the message 
can be changed in a matter of sec- 
onds. 
e Color ... Each Insco letter is in- 
dividually constructed and operated, 
with the result that each letter can 
be supplied in any one of five dif- 
ferent colors. 


CEORCCERRCCEEORCRCORCCEERECEROCROROORCRERECCORORERERROCCERRERRGRERRREREEROREES 


SOME Eee. 
PRICE OF ONE. 
a ieee 


© Continuity Because of the 
changeability feature, Insco permits 
a continuity of messages to hold the 
public’s interest. 

e Trouble-free operation ... If one 
letter fails to function, it is a simple 
matter to insert another, keeping the 
sign alive uninterruptedly. 

e A continued asset ... Where many 
conventional neon signs are directly 
tied to a business or name and are 
worthless should the business change 
hands, Insco signs can be adapted to 
any business or name and thus are 
a continuing asset. 44 


the friendly 
“Pepper-Upper™ 


Simple Change .. . The same basic bulletin 
was used by Dr. Pepper to introduce its 
new cans in selected markets—all that 
was required was a change in the cut-out 
The story of Dr. Pepper's introduction of 
cans is reported in a special article be- 
ginning on page 75. 
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Another famous sign 
quality built by Texlite 


Texlite is your com- 

plete source of porce- 
lain enamel, plastic and illumi- 
nated signs. Whether you need 
ten signs or 1000, just tell us 
your needs and we'll do the rest. 
As the nation's most complete, 
most modern sign manufactur- 
ing plant, Texlite is ably pre- 
pared to do a turnkey job for 
you from start to finish. You'll 
get quality signs and quality 
service, all the way. 


DESIGN e ENGINEERING 
FABRICATION e ERECTION 
MAINTENANCE 


‘nN our 76th Year 


TEXLITE, INC. 


3305 Maner We 
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Announcing a history-making 
development in advertising 


a | ae 
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— OL te 
MARKET 


YOUR LINK BETWEEN MASS ADVERTISING AND SELECTIVE IMPACT 


A. THE RESULT of five years of developmental research 
in cooperation with major national advertising agencies, 
R. L. Polk & Co. is pleased to announce a new advertising 
idea... a new advertising medium which makes it pos- 
sible and practical for advertisers and their agencies to 
appeal directly to the individual potential buyer with a 
vigor never before possible! 

This new medium is THE POLK MARKET, consist- 
ing of 50 million people, and five times 50 million market- 
ing facts ... facts which make it possible for each adver- 
tiser to select and reach his known potential buyers . 
defined by him and identified by us from THE POLK 
MARKET. 

We know what kind of neighborhood these people 
live in, what kind of house they live in, whether they 
own their home or rent, where they work, what their 
job title is, what their past buying habits have been, 
whether they’ve made a major purchase recently, what 
kind of a ear they drive and how old itis... 

In short, today we place at advertisers’ disposal a tre- 
mendous circulation list reflecting the constantly shifting 
social and economic character of the American buyer, 
organized for efficient, highly selective use and geared to 
make all advertising dollars work more effectively. 

THE POLK MARKET is Direct Mail Advertising 

.. With a fervor! It is Direct Mail Advertising offering 
a vastly refined, dynamic circulation list. It is Direct 
Mail Advertising planned to permit complete integration 
into the family of major advertising media, because 
R. L. Polk & Co. will function exactly as the publisher 
functions in other printed media. It is Direct Mail 
Advertising assembled and coordinated with other media 
to enable an advertiser to strike his known potential buyers 
with impact never before possible! 

As the result of our years of development of THE 
POLK MARKET, we now make the following policy 
announcement: 

Effective immediately, standard gross rates and 

specifications will be established by R. L. Polk 

& Co. when functioning as the complete publisher 

for specific types of Direct Mail Advertising 
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campaigns. These rates will apply equally to the 
advertisers and agencies concerned and will be 
fully commissionable to the agency. 


R. L. Polk & Co., as publisher, will accept full 
responsibility for quality control on all phases of 
publication. The agency’s responsibility shall end 
with the presentation to us of acceptable artwork, 
engravings, electros, etc., under the usual standards 
of printed media trade practice. R. L. Polk & Co. 
assumes responsibility for the preparation and 
quality of the printed advertisement, for selection 
of the circulation list, and for distribution to the 
selected market according to agency schedule. 


This policy is not retroactive and will not extend 
to miscellaneous services performed directly for 
advertisers by our Direct Mail Special Services 
Department on an individual item basis. 


Early in 1955, we opened a new publishing plant, which 
gives us greater capacity and brings about increased 
economies which help make possible this announcement. 


We are developing new techniques and equipment 
which promise even greater efficiency for Direct Mail 
Advertising in the years ahead. Agencies and their 
clients will reap the benefits of these developments as 
rapidly as we can bring them into productive use. 


The one national medium capable of effective, practical 
cultivation of the individual buyer is THE POLK 
MARKET ... the new medium for advertising’s new era. 


If you would like to know more about THE POLK 
MARKET and its applications to your products and 
marketing problems, we will be happy to talk to you at 
your convenience. Please address your inquiry to R. L. 
Polk & Co., 431 Howard Street, Detroit 31, Michigan. 


GAZ Lk 


Ralph L. Polk, President 
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By Mildred Weiler 
AR St. Louis Correspondent 


A sales promotion plan dreamed 
and launched by 100 dealer members 
of the Retail Paint & Wallpaper Dis- 
tributors of America is building sales 
for them and making the consumer 
aware of his local paint and wall- 
paper dealer as the source of decorat- 
ing ideas. 

Meeting in convention in St. Louis 
last year, the dealers felt they should 
have a decorators’ publication of their 
own, one that would sell more paint 
and wallpaper for them and at the 
same time educate the consumer to 
come to his paint and wallpaper store 
for decorating helps. 

The idea of a decorators’ magazine 
is not new. There are plenty of frothy 
colored publications on the news- 
stands and some give-away maga- 
zines that show the homemaker how 
to decorate everything from the new 
den to baby’s crib. All these, how- 
ever, sold a product or brand and not 
the dealer. What he wanted was a 
magazine he could call his own, one 
which would sell the dealer and all 
his products and services and not the 
particular brand or product of one 
company. 


>Irwin E. Douglas, executive vice- 
president of the Retail Paint & Wall- 
paper Distributors of America, St. 
Louis, told the dealers in convention 
they were ready to launch a 16-page 
85x11” magazine called Decorating 
Ideas free of advertising with the ex- 
ception of the dealer’s name and ad 
on the back cover. 

Without benefit of a magazine 
dummy the dealers subscribed for 
the magazine to give to their pros- 


A Magazine 
Their Own 


Of 


American paint and wallpaper retailers 


are building business through a 


pects and customers. Though the 
magazine was then only an “idea,” 
the dealers were so confident a mag- 
azine of their own was the kind of 
promotion they needed, they signed 
on the dotted line and gave RPWDA 
headquarters staff in St. Louis the 
go sign. 

Back in St. Louis, Irwin Douglas 
and his staff sent out a direct mail 
piece, a four-page 81x11” brochure 
with a subscription return card at- 
tached, to all dealers. Price of maga- 
zine to dealers is 734¢ a copy. They 
may order as many copies as they 
like, or only one if they choose, but 
they must subscribe for the full 
year’s volume of eight issues. 


> Within the first four months, two- 
thirds of the 992 dealers representing 
every state, Canada, Haiti and Ha- 
Waii, who are buying the magazine 
today, had subscribed. With paid 
subscriptions totaling 200,000, the 
first issue, 16 pages with eight pages 
in full color, reached the 992 dealers 
in February 1955. 

Published by Medco Inc., Chicago, 
and printed gravure by Cuneo Press, 
Chicago, Medco handles distribution 
of the magazine direct to dealers or 
mails to the dealer’s list. Only 57 
dealers, however, have Medco mail 
to their lists. The others prefer to 
make their own distribution. One St. 
Louis dealer decided to send the 
magazine to certain customers and 
those he knew to be good prospects. 
But after Decorating Ideas was in 
the mail he received so many calls 
from those who asked why they were 
left out he had to revise his list to 
include everyone in his sales ter- 
ritory. 

Although Decorating Ideas is edited 


new external house organ. 


by Josephine Bull in Chicago, she 
must listen to the “dealers commit- 
tee” which meets with her once a 
month to determine policy and edi- 
torial content. There are four mem- 
bers of the committee, three out- 
standingly successful paint and 
wallpaper dealers and Irwin Douglas 
of RPWDA. The committee serves 


one year. 


> After the first issue was in the mail 
the subscriptions moved up from 
200,000 to 225,000. RPWDA says in- 
dications are they will hit 300,000 
shortly. 

Dealers who are using it know 
they've got a promotion idea that 
works. A west coast dealer who dis- 
tributes his supply of the magazine 
by placing them in a “take one” box 
just inside the entrance of his store 
says there is a hunger on the part 
of the consumer for something to 
the point, pin-pointed information 
which the home owner can get quick- 
ly, yet colorful enough to show him 
how his and the dealer’s ideas on the 
subject will jell for him. His pros- 
pects who pick up the magazine come 
in and talk to him about it. 

A midwest dealer reported he was 
trying to explain a wallpaper and 
paint combination to a customer and 
having difficulty in getting her to 
visualize what he was talking about. 
At that particular moment (and he 
swears it’s true) the postman deliv- 
ered his supply of Decorating Ideas. 
He opened the magazine to a color 
spread and said, “Here, this is what 
I mean,” and the problem was solved 
and the sale made. 


> Dealers all over the country are 
reporting that they are making sales 
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she handles all the details 


Let Marie handle your complete mailings 
— including multigraphing, mimeograph- 
ing, addressing, fill-in on multigraphed 
letters and planographing. 

Marie keeps your Mailing List up-to- 
date too and frees you from all the detail 
work. 


Direct mail has been our business for 25 
years. We pick up your rush copy, give 
quick service, do accurate work and 
guarantee prompt delivery. 


431 S. Dearborn St. © Chicago 5, Illinois 
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Something to 
SPOUT about 


Every issue of ADVERTISING RE- 
QUIREMENTS overflows with the 
kind of know-how and know-why 
that leads to better promotion, pro- 
duction, and merchandising. It’s al- 
ways timely and comprehensive, 
covering every non-media advertis- 
ing function. It’s a complete guide 
for you and your staff to all the 
things an advertising man must 
handle in addition to placing space 
or buying time. Use the handy 
postage-paid reply card in the front 
of this issue to subscribe now. 


AADVERTISING 
REQUIREMENTS 


200 E. ILLINOIS ST. CHICAGO 11, ILL. 
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either because a prospect comes into 
the store because he received the 
magazine and wants information, or 
because the dealer uses the illustra- 
tions in the magazine to help close a 
sale. The fact Decorating Ideas is the 
dealer’s own magazine which he 
gives to his customers and prospects 
forms the bond of good will the 
dealer has been seeking. The cus- 
tomer looks to him for help, for the 
services and ideas described in his 
magazine. 

One dealer recently wrote RPWDA 
for the floor plan of a decorating 
scheme of rooms shown in Decorat- 
ing Ideas. A customer went to the 
dealer for it. 

As a help to dealers and to encour- 
age non-subscribers to get on the 
bandwagon, RPWDA has begun ad- 
vertising in consumer magazines. 
Copy is slanted to urge Mrs. Con- 
sumer to ask her dealer for Decorat- 
ing Ideas or write direct to RPWDA 
for her copy. 

One dealer in Syracuse, N. Y., de- 
cided to do his own promoting of the 
magazine and went on the air on a 
woman’s program. Within the first 
10 days after he offered to send lis- 
teners Decorating Ideas he received 
300 requests from the Syracuse area. 

Irwin Douglas, whose staff in St. 
Louis handles the direct mail promo- 
tion, says they will continue to con- 
tact the non-subscribing dealers of 
America by personal letter and ad- 
vertising in the RPWDA’s bulletin 
to members, and may eventually in- 
clude radio and tv along with their 
consumer magazine advertising. 44 


Company Uses Handbook 


To Locate Early Machines 


Inserting & Mailing Machine Cv. 
(Phillipsburg, N. J.) not only is get- 
ting copies of “Operating and Main- 
tenance Handbook for Inserting and 
Mailing Machines” into the hands of 
thousands of machine users, but is 
carrying on a little detective work at 
the same time. 

The detective work is for the pur- 
pose of locating early owners of the 
company’s mailing equipment, with 
whom contact was lost when a fire 
destroyed the company’s plant and 
most of its records shortly after the 
company went into production more 
than 25 years ago. Today the com- 
pany is eager to get in touch with its 
early machine users for sentimental 
reasons as much as to distribute the 
handbook. 

The handbook itself includes 64 
pages and more than 70 photographs, 
charts and diagrams on such subjects 
as floor-space planning, operator 
training, setting-up procedures, 
standard operating procedures, ap- 
proved inspection, lubrication, main- 


tenance and trouble-shooting meth- 
ods. Copies have been sent to large- 
volume mailers including manufac- 
turers, banks, insurance companies, 
retailers, publishers and public utili- 
ties. Owners of early machines and 
others who want the handbook 
should write to Inserting and Mailing 
Machine Co., Phillipsburg, N. J. 44 


National Gypsum Uses 
Mailbox as Mail Piece 


An all metal mail piece that weighs 
1 lb., 2 oz. is being used by National 
Gypsum Co. (Buffalo) to sponsor a 
cooperative mail campaign for Gold 
Bond acoustical contractors. 

The mail piece, appropriately 
enough, is a plain, old-fashioned, 
garden variety mail box, the kind 
people hang on their front doors. 
Inside the mail box is the promo- 
tional material describing National 
Gypsum’s plan. Included are: 

e A form letter addressed to Gold 
Bond Acoustical Contractors which 
announces the plan. A_ three-cent 
stamp affixed to the letter is used 
as an attention-getter. Copy says: 
“With this postage stamp, you can 
do a heap of selling—put the postal 
service on your sales force, etc.” 
eA folder outlining the plan and 
providing the name of a local letter 
shop which will help the dealer com- 
pile a list, tailor it to his needs, type 
out gummed labels, etc. 

e Samples of the four mailers that 
will be used. 

e Samples of three 812x11” folders 
that can be used as mailing pieces. 

e A copy of the “Decibel,” the com- 
pany’s external publication. 

e An order form for ordering the 
four self-mailers with an agreement 
that for contractors who use the plan 
National Gypsum will pay one-third 
of the cost. 44 


New Booklet Tells How 
To Prepare Postmark Ads 


In a new booklet, Pitney-Bowes 
Inc., Stamford, Conn., discusses in 
detail the uses of postmark advertis- 
ing, how to prepare postmark ads, 
illustrates outstanding postmark ads 
and campaigns and includes a wealth 
of information about metered mail 
in general. 

Entitled, “A Guide to Postmark 
Advertising,” the 12-page booklet 
traces the history of postmark adver- 
tising, pointing out “those colorful 
little posters you see alongside to- 
day’s postage meter stamps carry 
their messages on nearly nine billion 
letters and packages every year.” 

Since about one-third of the coun- 
try’s postage meter users employ 
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postmark advertising, “circulation” is 
huge, the booklet says, explaining 
that metered mail currently is ap- 
proaching the $900,000,000 mark in 
annual U. S. postage revenue. 
Possibly the most valuable section 
of the booklet to admen is a section 
which details how to prepare post- 
mark ads. The following pointers 
are given: 
e Postmark advertisements should 
be handled as “miniature billboards” 
for fast reading. Despite space limita- 
tions, there is real opportunity to 
achieve impact. 
e Art and layout should be extreme- 
ly simple in composition; sharp, clean 
and “open” in execution. Show only 
the essential elements, forgetting all 
details. Don’t illustrate too much. 
® Use line illustrations—not too 
thick, not too fine (about two-point 
is good). Avoid screening, wash ef- 
fects. Above all, avoid “solid blacks,” 
with or without reverse lettering or 
type, because large solid areas have a 
habit of “smooching,” blurring and 
“filling in.” 
e Draw illustrations in black India 
ink on white paper or illustration 
board, about three times actual size 
of the printed ad, and plan the re- 
duction of the illustration so that it 
will still be clear, sharp and legible 
in the smaller, actual size. 
@ Keep copy as brief as possible. Re- 
member that you usually do not need 
company name or trademark in your 
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. These postmark ads were winners in a recent contest open to all 


postmark ad if they are already dis- 
played in your envelope’s return ad- 
dress or “corner card.” 

e Lettering and type should be 
sharp, clean and “open”—in light or 
medium weight, rather than in bold 
or heavy. 

The booklet also points out that 
since postmark advertisements are 
printed adjacent to an official post- 
mark, they must meet certain re- 
quirements: 

e Postmark ads must not contain 
data, text or designs that could be 
confused with regular postal mark- 
ings or endorsements. 

e Postmark ads must not be con- 
cerned with political, sectarian or 
controversial issues, must not call 
for or imply need for governmental 
action, and must not call for support 
of organizations concerned with con- 
troversial issues. 

e Postmark ads must be in good 
taste and must not be defamatory 
or otherwise objectionable to any 
appreciable segment of the public. 

Also included in the booklet is a 
table showing the approximate print- 
ing area in maximum width and 
heighth available for designing post- 
mark ads for any particular model of 
postage meter. 

Illustrations and specifications of 
Pitney-Bowes postage meters con- 
clude the booklet. 


For your copy circle No. 723 on the 
Readers’ Service Card inside back cover 


SEND YOUR CATALOG 


AND 1°° CLASS LETTER 
TOGETHER IN 


@ Envelope compartment is integral 
construction... not pasted on... 
can't snag or pull loose. 


@ Safety Signal Flap exclusive with 
Du-Plex warns not to overlook 
letter on face. 


@ Write for Du-Plex samples and 
prices ... No obligation! 


wUZs 


ONVELOPE CORPORATION 


3026 FRANKLIN BLVD., CHICAGO 172, ILL 
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Psst! Get An Adverkit! 


Plan colorful campaigns from an idea- | 
packed portfolio of over 100 direct mail | 
samples. 


Create action-getting, best-of-industry mail- | 
ing pieces from a new selection of Jumbo | 
Cards, Flash Bulletins, Cartoon Letterheads, 
Eye-Stopper Envelopes, and Gimmick Mail- | 
ings. 


All AdverKit items created and pre-printed | 
by American Mail Advertising. Your sales | 
message easily added using any office du- 
plicator. 


Mail $2.00 for your AdverKit—refundable 
on first order. 


WU ee 


INCORPORATED 
610 Newbury Street, Boston 15, Mass. 
Tel. COmmonwealth 6-7540 
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PUBLIC LETTER 
SERVICE 


57 WEST GRAND 
CHICAGO 10 
DElaware 7-0460 
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Complete Mailing Service 
Sales Promotion Material 
Custom Made Mailing Markets 
Effective Copy and Art 


Brochures, Folders, Catalogs, 
Sales Letters, Booklets Planned 


Customers’ Lists Maintained 
Presentations 
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Got Something 
Special in Paper? 
You can place a sample in the 
hands of 21,000 Advertising 
Management men with an in- 
sert of your own stock in AR. 


Complete with sales message, 
too. 
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R. L. Polk Co. Offers 


New Direct Mail Service 


A new service, in which it will act 
as the complete publisher for spe- 
cific types of direct mail campaigns, 
has been announced by R. L. Polk 
& Co., Detroit. 

Under the new arrangement, which 
became effective August 1 of this 
year, R. L. Polk & Co. established 
standard gross rates and specifica- 
tions which apply equally to the 
advertisers and agencies concerned 
in a direct mail campaign and which 
will be fully commissionable. 

The Polk Co. will accept full re- 
sponsibility for quality control on all 
phases of publication, while agency 
responsibility ends with the presen- 
tation of acceptable artwork, engrav- 
ings, electros, etc., according to the 
arrangement. 

An early phase of Polk’s new plan 
was a campaign worked out for Ford 
Motor Co. in cooperation with J. 
Walter Thompson, Ford agency (See 
“Ford Establishes a New Method for 
Handling Its Direct Mail Advertis- 
ing,” Nov. 1953 AR). 

Polk offers four types of lists “as 
a source of circulation selection by 
individual name, covering the U. S.”: 
e The personal profile information 
resulting from 20-million face-to- 
face interviews conducted annually 
by Polk City Directory researchers 
in 3,480 cities, towns and commu- 
nities. 

e The only current registration file 
of 43-million unduplicated passen- 
ger car and truck owner names, in- 
cluding the make and year model 
owned. 

e The home-owner identification file 
covering most urban and suburban 
communities of the U. S., including 
classification of quality-of-neighbor- 
hood. 

e The 6,000 Polk Prospect Market, 
separate “vertical” lists which pro- 
vide the firm name of manufacturers, 
retailers, distributors, associations, 
etc., and the names of individuals in 
all professional categories. 44 


Polk Booklet Gives 
Picture Plant Tour 


An “armchair tour” of the new R. 
L. Polk & Co. direct mail production 
plant in Detroit is offered admen in a 
16-page booklet, which pictures and 
describes the many interesting facili- 
ties of the company. 

An interesting technique is used 
to illustrate the various operations 
of the new plant. Relatively large 
two-color drawings show each de- 
partment, while accompanying pho- 
tographs show details of one section 
of the departments. 









A typical example is the section 
of the booklet which describes the 
handling of circulation lists. The 
drawing shows an over-all view of 
the department, which has “one of 
the world’s largest banks of auto- 
matic typewriters.” This drawing 
shows 23 people working at various 
jobs. The accompanying photo shows 
one girl, operating a bank of four 
automatic typewriters. 

In addition to descriptions of de- 
partments, the booklet gives a brief 
history of the R. L. Polk organization 
and lists the company’s direct mail 
services. The booklet also gives de- 
tails on the R. L. Polk “publisher” 
services, which are agency commis- 
sionable. 


For your copy circle No. 722 on the 
Readers’ Service Card inside back cover. 


Mosler Booklet Means 
Hard Times for Crooks 


Burglars, holdup men and similar 
shady characters definitely will not 
be enthusiastic readers of a new 
booklet published by the Mosler Safe 
Co. (New York). 

The booklet, entitled “How to Dis- 
courage Tough Customers,” includes 
23 tips on ways to cut down losses 
due to the illegal activities of such 
denizens of the underworld. There 
are eight tips on how to discourage 
burglars and 15 tips on discouraging 
holdup men. 

Because they have the highest risk 
classification in safe burglary policies 
of any American business, the book- 
let is addressed primarily to food 
stores. It points out that there is a 
burglary in this country every 1.12 
minutes and a holdup every 88 
minutes. 


> The tips are workable suggestions, 
like leaving a store lighted overnight, 
not making bank deposits at the same 
time and by the same route each day, 
etc., which can be put into practice 
by any store operator. Throughout 
the accent is on safe cash handling, 
with the pitch for Mosler safes left to 
two special tips—“Don’t take advice 
on cash protection from anyone but 
an expert” (call in a Mosler con- 
sultant) and “Don’t make the mis- 
take of thinking modern cash protec- 
tive equipment is too costly” (see 
your Mosler dealer about the wide 
range of units available). 

Facts on the reduction of burglary 
insurance premiums through use of 
sound protective equipment and a 
special section on protection from 
fire, “the toughest customer of all,” 
conclude the booklet. 

Amply illustrated with humorous 
cartoon-type line drawings and in 
two colors, the booklet is 36 pages. 
The inside back cover contains four 
case histories. 44 


Preferred Sources for Services and Supplies 


e Advertisements in this section limited to three inches 


Steel Filing Cabinets 


STORE NEGATIVES AND 
ARTWORK 


Steel Cabinets - Priced Low 
Write for Catalog 


FOSTER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
13th and Cherry Sts. Phila. 7, Pa. 


Tiveceucees! 
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The active response represented 
by over a quarter-million reader 
and advertiser inquiries in the 
past two years is indicative of the 
sales job that you can do for your 
products, and services on the pages 
of the workbook of production, 
promotion and merchandising 


people. 


This record response—consistent 
and clamorous—to the items fea- 
tured in the editorial and advertis- 
ing columns is a buying response. 
Four out of five AR readers sur- 
veyed stated that they were al- 
ready, or planned to be, customers 


for one or more AR advertisers! 


Your advertising in AR is 
geared to sales! 


Advertising 
Requirements 


200 E. Illinois St., Chicago 11, Illinois 








Stapling Machines 


NEW SADDLE STAPLER 
FOR DUMMY WORK 


This rugged, compact machine makes sad- 
dle stapling of dummies quick and easy. 
No need to interrupt the work on your 
stitcher or to wait until it is free. 


Handles jobs of 8 to 128 pages with width 
up to 12 inches. Uses same staples as your 
B8 office stapler. Ask your stationer, phone 
your local Bostitch representative, or write. 


BOSTITC#H 
334 Mechanic St. © Westerly, R. I. 
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Direct Advertising 


EXCITING NEWS! NEW 3rd Dimension YEAR- 
AT-A-GLANCE Calendar, No. 10 env. size Ample 
AD space. Impregnated with lasting Product 
Aroma, e.g. Tobacco, Chocolate, Coffee, etc. 
ALSO — 1955 Pocket Football Schedules of 
College and Pro Games. Low cost give-aways. 
Samples, The I. Irving Weissler Co., 383 Pearl 
St., Brooklyn, N. Y. MAin 4-3297. 
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Signs 


VITRALUME sith 


in Lifetime Porcelain a 
Advertise — Identify 
any Size. 


meta aei 
3221 W. 30th St 


. Shape... Colors 


at a eae) 
¢ Chicago 23, il 
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Stock Art 


FREE—Use it without cost—sample copy of 
the all new Monthly Clipper—new size, 
new format, finer content, new features, 
new techniques, better ‘How to Use’ ideas. 


Create sparkling layouts with scissors and 
| paste-pot. Sensational introductory offer. 
, No obligation, no salesmen. Address Multi- 


Ad Services, Inc., Box 806G, Peoria, Illinois. 
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Color Postcards 


Business Cards in Color 


Color Postcards & 
Jumbo Cards Also Available 
Write for full information. 


Marks & Fuller, Inc. 


70 SCIO ST. - ROCHESTER 4, N.Y. 
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Engravings 


EXACT @ COLOR )M PIXUR © COLOR 


Life, Post and others 
demand precision process 
color plates. Our superb 
Color Plates pass all rigid 
tests and reduce plate 
costs for you as well. 


Save 2, usual plate costs 
with our picture color 
process. Not exactly true 
to copy but an excellent 
color picture. Ideal for 
most purposes. 


SEE THE DIFFERENCE 
WRITE FOR SAMPLES 
AND PRICES 
STAFFORD ENGRAVING CO. 
229 N. PENN. ST. + INDIANAPOLIS 
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Mailing Lists 


This Is A Test 
FREE MAILING LISTS 
of Retailers, Wholesalers, Manufactur- 
ers, Churches, Schools and 350 others 
to choose from. We charge only for 
addressing. 


WRITE FOR FREE CATALOGUE 
ROBERTS CO. @ Box 518, Congers, N. Y. 
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Typographers 


NEW FACES oF 1955 


**BULLARD'S ALPHABETS" 
NEW BOOK IS AD MAN'S PERFECT TOOL 

536 12x9 loose leaf pages, 2200 type fonts, complete 
alphabets 4 to 144 pt., Lino, Mono, Ludlow, Foundry, 
photo-lettering, etc. Write Dept. AR for FREE booklet 
° HOWARD oO. BULLARD, INC. 

YPOGRAPHERS 
: 150 VARICK ST.,NEW YORK 13,N.Y.*AL 5-1770 > 
Secccccccccccccs cocceceseeeeeeee sees 
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CS a avertisers 


The “key number” preceding the name of each advertiser listed below 
corresponds to a number on the Readers’ Service cards on the following 
insert pages. If you desire additional information concerning the products 
or services offered by any AR advertiser, all you need do is to circle the 
number on the Readers’ Service card corresponding to the number shown in 
the index. The same numbers appear at the bottom of the advertisements. 


Readers’ 


Readers’ 
Service 
Number 


Advertiser 


829 
754 
751 
753 


Advertising Trades Institute, Inc. 
American Mail Advertising, Inc. 
American Neckwear Mfg. Co.. 


Equipment 
Avery Paper Company 
Baker & Associates, L. Wm. 
Bartz, F. H. 
Belford Co., Inc. 
Berger-Amour . 
Bienfang Paper Co. 
Black Box Collotype Studios, Inc. 
Bonne Chose 
Bostitch 
Bourges Color Corp. 
Brown & Bro., Arthur 
Buffalo Photo Company 
Bullard, Inc., Howard O. 
Burrelle’s Press Clipping Bureau 
Burwood Products Co. a 
Cantine Company, The Martin. 
Capex Company, Inc., The 
Cellomatic Corp.................. 
Champion-International Company.. 
Champion Paper & Fibre Co... 
Chart-Pak, Inc. . hascniiaes 
Chicago Cardboard Company 
Collins, Miller & Hutchings, Inc. 
Colorfax Laboratories 
Chromax Corporation 
Craftint Manufacturing Co., The 
Crocker Co., Inc., H. S.. 
Curtis Paper Company... 
Dot Engravers, Inc. 
Du-Plex Onvelope Corporation 
Dur-O-Lite Pencil Co..... 
Durable Rubber Products Co. 
Eastern Corporation idecinii 
Elbe File & Binder Co., Inc............... 
Eureka Specialty Printing Company 
Falulah Paper Company.... 
Filmotype Corp. 
Foster Manufacturing Co. 
Gair Company, Inc., Robert 
General Binding Corporation 
General Outdoor Advertising Co... 
Gibraltar Corrugated Paper Co. 
Goodkin Co., M. P. 
Goodren Products Corp. 
Grace Sign & Mfg. Co. 
Grafikon Corporation. 
Graphic Systems...... 
Haberule Co., The............... 
Hammermill Paper Company 
Hankscraft Company, The 
Heinn Company, The 
Hollywood Banners 
Hutcheson Studios 


7582 
755 
756 
767 
757 
758 
765 
759 
760 
761 
762 
763 
764 
766 
769 
770 
768 
771 
772 
773 
774 
786 
775 
776 
777 


778 


800 


801 
805 


Innovators Inc. . sic 
802 International Color Gravure, Inc. 
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Amsterdam Continental Types & Graphic 


Page 


Sescanesee 
110 


804 
803 
806 
807 
808 
809 
812 
813 
814 
811 
815 
816 
817 
826 
818 
819 
820 
854 
825 
822 
823 
824 
827 
828 
830 
837 
831 
836 
832 
833 
834 
835 
838 
839 
840 
841 
810 
842 
843 
846 
845 
847 
848 
849 
844 
850 
851 
821 
853 
855 
856 
857 
858 
859 
860 
862 
861 


Service 
Number 


PITTI 


Advertiser Page 


Interstate Photographers 

Intertype Corporation 

Kaufman Mat & Stereotype Co., The 
Kier Photo Service........... 

Kleen-Stik Products, Inc...... 

Kurshan & Lang Color Service 
Lacey Corp., Merritt........ ae 
BOE TOM, canna ssninesiese 
Letter Shop Inc., The 

Lewis Artist Supply Co...... 

Major Photo Co. 

Marks & Fuller, Inc........ 

McElreath Co., Sam Ross 
Meehan-Tooker Co., Inc. 

Meier Co., Inc., Joshua 

Mergenthaler Linotype Co 

Metal Arts Company. 

Millers Falls Paper Co. 

Milprint, Inc. 

MobiProducts . 

Monsen-Chicago 

Moss & Co., M. E.... 

Multi-Ad Services............................. 
National Flag & Display Co.... 
Naz-Dar Company ............. 

Neenah Paper Company. 

Oxford Paper Co 

Picture Recording Company........ 
Pioneer Rubber Company, The 

Polk & Co., R. L. pce aiia cio racagct 
Pontiac Engraving and Electrotype Co.. 
Popper & Co., Wm. C. 

Porcelain Enamel Finishers. 

Public Letter Service 

Radiant Color Co......... 

Rapid Copy Service, Inc..... 

Rapid Electrotype Company, The.. 
Remington Rand Inc. 

Roberts Co. menos 
Robertson Sign Co....... 

Rohm & Haas Company. 

Sander Engraving Co., Inc. 
Sawyer’s Inc. . * 

Sersen’s Imprinting, Inc... 

Service Bindery Co., Inc................. 
Shorecolor, Inc...... eae st 
Sinclair and Valentine Co............. 
Sloves Mechanical Binding Co., Inc. 
Sorg Paper Company, The 
Springfield Coated Paper Co. 
Stafford Engraving Co 

Stone Container Corp............ 
Texlite, Inc. ... See 
Underwood & Underwood................ 
Union Rubber & Asbestos Co 
Warren Company, S. D................. 
Warwick Typographers, Inc 
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701/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Flame-Retarding Display Material 
. «» brochure describes COR-Retard, new 


able and light in weight. (Page 1168) 


702/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Specimen Sheets (English) 

. . - American Wood Type offers specimen 
sheets of type cast by the Letter Foundry of 
Stephenson, Blake & Co. Ltd., including such 
varieties as Tea Chest, Chisel, Granby and 
Thorowgood. (Page 93) 


703/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Specimen Sheets (Netherlands, 
Germany) 

... Amsterdam Continental Types & 
Graphic Equipment Inc. offers specimen 
sheets of type faces from foundries in the 
Netherlands and Germany. Amsterdam 
faces include Hidalgo, Studio, Rondo, Egyp- 
tian Bold Extended, Announce Grotysque, 
De Roos and Egmont. Popular Berthold faces 
(Germany) include Post, Palette, Caprice, 
Dynamic, Derby and Ariston. (Page 93) 


704/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Specimen Sheets (Bauer, Germany) 

. + Bauer Alphabets offers specimen 
sheets of typefaces from the Bauer foundry 
in Germany. Included are Horizon, Legend, 
Venus, Futura, Stradavarius, etc. All are 
in a portiolio showing the typefaces in 
practical advertising use. (Page 93) 


705 /Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Specimen Sheets (Klingspor. Stempel) 

. . » Klingspor Typefounders, N. J., Amer- 
ican outlet for Klingspor and Stempel foun- 
dries in Germany, offers specimen sheets 
including such faces as Eve, Gavotte, Holla, 
Neuland, Prisma, Salto, Steel and Wallau— 
from Klingspor—and Balzac, Discus, Tra- 
janus, Ratio, Mondial, Elegant and Elan— 
from Stempel. (Page 93) 


706/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 

How to Use Reprints 

. - - 16-page booklet illustrates uses of 
nearly 100 different reprints for publicity, 
testimonials, stuffers, roughs, news distri- 
bution, surveys, promotions, mat services, 
posters, advertising, etc. (Page 48) 


707 /Circle on Readers’ Service Card 

How to Cut Letter Costs 

.. called “The Cost of Influencing Peo- 
ple,” a new booklet by Neenah Paper Co. 
includes hints on holding letter costs to a 
minimum. (Page 64) 


petra 


Use these return cards 
for publications 
mentioned on this page 


\ ieniien 
. 


eae Adwertising 


Pier qcqpuire ments 


%& Send for these helpful selling tools 


708/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Remote Control Slide Projector 

- - + fact sheet describes new 3,000 watt 
remote control slide projector for meetings 
and lectures developed by Genarco Inc. 
Slides are contained in disk magazines, and 
the fact sheet includes specifications on the 
disks and the projector. (Page 74) 


708/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Lighted Room Projection 

- ++» pamphlet includes ideas and tech- 
niques on the use of projection equipment 
in lighted rooms, with descriptions of recent 
research in screen surfaces, limitations of 
present projection equipment and develop- 
ments now in progress in the field. (Page 74) 


710/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Atlas Film Facilities 

- ++ 16-page booklet, “Working Films,” 
describes in detail the facilities and serv- 
ices of Atlas Film Corp., Oak Park, Ill. Text 
and many photos are devoted to all phases 


' Readers’ 


pt. 
31010 


* Please send me the following: 


711 712 713 714 715 716 717 718 

More details from AR advertisers: 

761 762 763 764 
784 785 786 


821 


841 842 843 844 845 846 847 
861 862 


822 823 824 825 826 827 828 829 830 831 832 833 834 
848 849 850 851 


of film making, including photography and 
photographic equipment, recording and 
sound equipment, titles and animation, edit- 
ing and laboratory and production services. 

(Page 74) 


711/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Show Planners’ Guide 

. . » Teference guide includes charts to de- 
termine picture brilliance and size needed 
for dramatic effect, with figures on space 
required between various screen sizes and 
projector sizes. Seating space 
included. 


data is also 
(Page 74) 


712/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Collotype Portfolio 

. +. Rew portfolio by Black Box Studios 
explains economies and uses for collotype 
printing. It includes samples of collotype 
printing and a collection of case histories 
on how advertisers have used collotype to 
advantage. (Page 68) 


* Please print or type information below 


701 702 703 704 705 706 707 708 


719 720 721 722 723 724 725 


751 752 753 754 755 756 757 758 


811 812 813 814 815 816 817 818 
835 836 837 838 
852 853 854 855 856 857 858 


* Note: Inquiries for items listed not serviced beyond January 15, 1956 


BUSINESS REPLY CARD 


First Class Permit No. 95, Sec. 34.9, P. L. & R., Chicago, Ill. 


Readers’ Service Dept. 
ADVERTISING REQUIREMENTS 
200 East Illinois St., 


Chicago 11, Ill. 
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te Send for these helpful selling tools 


713/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Mechanical Marking Pencil 
. . » information is available on a new 
mechanical markiag pencil designed to 
mark on any surface and under any condi- 
tions. Called “Tweeten,” the pencil re- 
portedly combines the features of soft lead 
pencils, china marking pencils and crayons. 
(Page 83) 


714/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 

Ad Essentials Show 

. » » tickets and infermation about the 
Fourth Advertising Essentials Show, spon- 
sored by the Advertising Trades Instituie, 
are available from the Institute. The show 
is scheduled for Nov. 14-16. (Page 83) 


715/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Rear Screen Unit 

. . - details are available on a new rear 
screen unit, designed to accomodate three 
Soundview Projector models, by Automatic 
Projection Corp. The complete unit contains 
a folded easel type screen and has room 


BUSINESS REPLY CARD 


Pirst Class Permit No. 95, Sec. 34.9, P. L. & R., Chicago, Il. 


Readers’ Service Dept. 


ADVERTISING REQUIREMENTS 


200 East Illinois St., 
Chicago 11, Ill. 


* Please send me the following: 


items mentioned in editorial columns: 
711 712 713 714 718 716 717 718 719 720 721 722 723 724 725 


More details from AR advertisers: 


751 752 753 754 755 756 757 758 


for a slide carrier and extra lens. (Page 73) 


716/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
How to Order Photostats 

. « » guide for ordering photostats is offered 
by Admaster Prints Inc. The 16-page book- 
let provides information for both experi- 
enced and inexperienced users of photo 
stats on sizing, marking, ordering and 
prices. Included is a special list of “do's 
and don'ts.” (Page 102) 


717/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 

Hand-Lettered Plaques. Certificates 

. . « folder illustrates nearly 50 engrossed 
awards, certificates and plaques by Beaux 
Arts Engrossers, Chicago. Special emphasis 
is given to color-etched metal for plaques, 
with details on customized and package 
award programming. (Page 103) 


718/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Fotosetter Faces 
. . « folders contain specimens of Basker- 


759 760 


761 762 763 764 765 766 767 768 769 770 771 772 773 774 775 776 777 778 779 780 
781 782 783 784 785 786 787 788 789 790 791 792 793 794 795 796 797 798 799 800 


802 803 804 805 806 807 808 809 810 811 812 813 814 815 
821 822 823 824 825 826 827 
841 842 843 844 


816 817 
833 834 835 836 837 
853 854 855 856 857 


*% Note: Inquiries for items listed not serviced beyond January 15, 1956 


719/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 

Use of Xerography 

port writing costs have been reduced 50% 
and duplicating time cut 30% by xerogra- 
phy. Offered by Haloid Co., the brochure 
describes the use of xerography by West- 
inghouse Electric Corp. and includes in- 
formation on other uses. (Page 104) 


720/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Suction Cup Mobile Display 

Flote,” a versatile mchbile-type display that 
can be attached to any 1%” square smooth 
surface. Features are high re-use value, 
ease of changing the display from place to 
place, and mobility. (Page 114) 


721/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Davy Crockett Cutout 

. « + price lists and catalog sheets are avail- 
able on line of promotional pieces built 
around Davy Crockett. Designed for re- 
tailers, the pieces include Davy Crockett 
easel stand-up display, streamers, cutout 
heads, etc. (Page 116) 


722/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
The R. L. Polk Plant 

. » « booklet offers “armchair tour” of R. L. 
Polk Co. direct mail production plant in 
Detroit, includes brief history of Polk Co. 
and lists the company’s direct mail serv- 
ices. (Page 128) 


723/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Postmark Advertising 

. - « booklet by Pitney-Bowes discusses in 
detail uses of postmark advertising, how to 
prepare postmark ads and includes illustra- 
tions of outstanding postmark ads. 

(Page 126) 
724/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Letterhead Design Manual 
. +» portfolio includes series of original 
letterheads, including one engraved, four 
lithographed in two colors, four printed in 
two colors and one printed on one color. 
Specifications are given for each. (Page 118) 


725/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Guide to Envelope Use 

. « + 16-page booklet by United States En- 
velope Co, describes all basic styles and 
sizes of direct mail envelopes and includes 
information on envelope papers, colors, 
corner cards, special printing, teasers, etc. 


(Page 118) 


Use these return cards 
for 





HANKSCRAFT 
DISPLAY MOTORS 


help move 
COCA COLA* 


...all year ‘round! 


From balmy picnic time to wintry 
holidays, Coca Cola matches the 
season with these lively displays. 
Year-round action like this makes 
point-of-purchase really pay off. 
You'll find many other famous names 
in action with Hankscraft display 
motors, because motion moves 
merchandise—all year long! Low- 
cost, trouble-free Hankscraft 
motors operate for weeks without 
attention—and on ordinary 
flashlight batteries! 


a. 


HOLIDAY 


Greetings 


o™ FREE BOOK! 1/6 pages of detailed information and 
o* . 

drawings on 11 basic Hankscraft models, special 

motor applications, and free engineering service 


*Display designed and produced by that will help you plan the most effective 


Snyder and Black, New York City, ‘ : Le 
for the Coca Cola Company. animation for your display. 
_— oe Ce ee ee ee ee eS 


THE HANKSCRAFT COMPANY 
THE HANKSCRAFT COMPANY slg Dept. AR-10 


REEDSBURG, WISCONSIN 


Please send me FREE manual on Hankscraft Display Motors 


Sales Offices in these principal cities: iain 


CHICAGO ¢ PHILADELPHIA © MINNEAPOLIS 
NEW YORK @® DALLAS © TORONTO (Ontario) 
SAN FRANCISCO (Erlach Lee Company) 


Company 
Street Address 
City 





. for more details circle 799, page 131 





Which Picture 


Saved 
Hart, Shaffner & Marx 


$2,400° 


Impossible to tell? You bet! 
UM ae MoM am ured) Te) ee 
Hart, Shaffner & Marx to save $2,400.00 — ee ’ 
as compared with providing a his e used as original art for 
comparable quantity of photo prints 
to dealers handling their women's line. 


engraving 


ae MoT MIM tat) A ali 
illustration is a collotype reproduction. And 
because collotype is completely 

screenless it was good enough to serve 

Pr Melsleul Mls Mmm Mul mele mre 
the H. S. & M. service. In fact, the 

dealers couldn't tell the difference between 
collotype and the expensive photo prints. 


SRC Ml me ello] Mol Me iol a -lohd 
top quality printing produced at an 
Cre b dle NA ha Ld MU Me SAM Lo lir) 
unusual. With complete photographic 
studio facilities available, Black Box can 
generally come up with the best answer 
solar iele males irs lalilil: Molt a 


But find out for yourself. Call, or drop us 
a line today. There is no obligation. 


Telephone: AVenue 3-0262 


BLACK BOX COLLOTYPE STUDIOS, Inc. 
yx Photo-Gelatin Printers + 
Our New Address: 4840 W. Belmont Ave., Chicago 41, Ill. 


y : Kalamazoo Cincinnati Detroit St. Louis Des Moines Minneapolis 
Write for our Ss 5-6165 Plaza 1-4218 Woodward 5-7030 Olive 2-0202 3-1221 Rockwell 9-7789 
FREE Portfolio Code 335 


of Somples. 


. for more details circle 758, page 13] 





